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THE NICHOLITES OF NORTH CAROLINA 
By KENNETH L. CARROLL 


During the last quarter of the eighteenth century there 
existed in Guilford County a group of people known as the 
Nicholites. This band of believers, who lived near Dee 
River, was an off-shoot of a larger body which settled on the 
Delaware-Maryland border.’ Like those who remained in 
Maryland and Delaware, the Nicholites of North Carolina 
took their name from Joseph Nichols, the founder of their 
religious society. 

Joseph Nichols, the little-known spiritual leader whose 
religious call took him on preaching trips throughout Dela- 
ware, both shores of Maryland, and to Philadelphia, was 
born near Dover, Delaware, about 1730. In his youth and 
early manhood his vivacity and humor led many of his neigh- 
bors to seek his company, so that on Sundays (or first-days 
as the Nicholites came to call them) and at other times of 
leisure many of his companions gathered to share in his 
entertaining pastime. 

It was at one of these gatherings for pleasure that one of 
Nichols’s close friends was taken ill and died suddenly at the 
place where they had assembled. This event was credited by 
Nichols as having awakened his attention, showing him the 
uncertainty of life, and bringing about a radical change in 
his character.” When his neighbors gathered around him 





Concerning the Nicholites in Maryland and Delaware, see Kenneth L. 
Carroll, “Joseph Nichols and the Nicholites of Caroline County, Mary- 
land,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLV, 47-61; and “More About the 
Nicholites,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLVI, 278-289. 

*Samuel M. Janney, History of the Religious Society of Friends, from 
its Rise to the Year 1828 (Philadelphia, 1867), III, 493. 


[ 453 ] 
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seeking entertainment, as was their custom, he suggested that 
they should spend their time more rationally than they had 
done before and also that a portion of Scripture should be 
read. Gradually, then, their meetings were transformed from 
“scenes of mirth to seasons of serious thoughtfulness.” * Final- 
ly Joseph Nichols, in his early thirties, appeared among his 
neighbors as a preacher of righteousness. 

In his meetings for worship and in his thoughts Joseph 
Nichols was greatly influenced by the neighbouring Friends 
or Quakers. The form of silent worship, the testimony against 
war, oaths, and a stipendiary ministry, the pattern of the 
wedding ceremony, the monthly meeting for business, the 
name of Friends which the Nicholites gave to themselves, 
and the title “New Quakers” sometimes applied to them, all 
show how large this debt to the Society of Friends was.* 

In his meetings Joseph Nichols sat in silence, as did the 
Quakers, until he felt himself called to preach. When he 
experienced no such impulse his meetings ended in silence. 
As his followers in Guilford County recorded in 1778, only 
a few years after his death, Joseph Nichols 


believed in the light that Shines in the understanding of man 
and woman that Discovers to them betwixt good and evil, right 
and wrong and reproves for evil and Justifies for well Doing, 
to be the only means of Grace to enable us to work out our 
Salvation, and as he believed so he preached.°® 


Nichols’s followers, as already stated, called themselves 
Friends but had the name Nicholites applied to them by the 
outside world. The origin of this name is clearly preserved 
by his followers in North Carolina who wrote “we amongst 
many other Soules became believers in the light and in a 


* Janney, History of the Religious Society of Friends, III, 494. 

‘Carroll, “More About the Nicholites,” 279. The Nicholites also adopted 
~ Quaker practice of calling months and days by number rather than 
y name. 

®See page 1 of the original petition of the Nicholites to the General 
Assembly of North Carolina. This petition, hereafter referred to as Nicho- 
lite Petition, and dated 8th month, 4th day, 1778, is preserved in the State 
Department of Archives and History, Raleigh, N. C. The petition is located 
in the Legislative Papers, House of Commons, August, 1778. 
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reproachful & revileing manner was Called Nicholites, as 
much as to say followers of Nicholses light.” ° 

Those people who accepted the spiritual leadership of 
Joseph Nichols not only abstained from swearing and the 
use of profane language, but also had a testimony against 
oaths of all kinds. Those in Maryland obtained from the state 
legislature the right of affirmation instead of taking an oath.’ 
It was this principle that caused the North Carolina Nichol- 
ites to appeal to the General Assembly for relief. They wrote: 


To the Generall Assembly and authority of the State of North 
Carolina we the subscribers having understood that we was 
made no mention of in the house of Assembly as a separate 
people from other Sosciaties and that we had not a proper right 
to the affirmation provided for the Quakers administered to us 
according to law Except we git a grant from your authority for 
it, we have thought it Convenient to lay our case before you.® 


As a consequence of their obedience to the Inward Light, 
the Nicholites likewise bore a firm testimony against all war. 
This aspect of their belief is like reflected in their petition to 
the government of North Carolina. After stating that their 
desire was to live an “honest, peacible, quiet & inofensive 
life before God and man” and that it was not in their hearts 

“to make any resistance against | your authority nor to assist 
any other authority against you,” the Nicholites expressed 
their concern over the position in which they found them- 
selves as a result of the Revolutionary War: 


We do humbly petition and pray you in your authority to exclude 
us from such things as we believe we cant be Justified before 
God in, which we humbly pray God almighty the great authority 
of both heaven and earth to give you a Sence of the honesty of 
our hearts in this petition, it is for no other Cause... but purely 
that we may be able to Answer a good Conscience both toward 
God and man, which things are those we believe we cant be Just 
before God to bear arms or lift the sword against our fellow 
Creature, in Justification of which we could mention Sundray 





* Nicholite Petition, 1. 

* Laws of Maryland Made Since M,DCC,LXIII, Consisting of Acts of 
Assembly Under the Proprietary Government, Ete. (Annapolis, 1787), 
Laws of 1783, Ch. 18. 

* Nicholite Petition, i. 
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Sayings of Christ and his apostles and by a liveing Sense of 
Gods laws written in our hearts bearing witness to the same we 
fear to offend him.°® 


Closely related to the refusal of this religious society to 
participate in warfare was the testimony which the Nicholites 
made against capital punishment. They wrote to the As- 
sembly as follows: “Another thing we believe we Could not 
be Clear in, that is to answer the law as a witness against any 
person that thereby they shalt be put to Death.” 

Having stated these two desires (to be freed from taking 
oaths and from taking lives), the Nicholites then expressed 
their hope that the members of the General Assembly would 
“feel bowels” for them in “the two above mentioned par- 
ticulars.” 

This petition of the Nicholites, presented in the summer of 
1778, was signed by nine of the male members of the group 
and bore the names of Paris Chipman, Joseph Stanley, Valen- 
tine Pegg, William Charles, Levin (Leavin) Charles, John 
Homey, William Horney, James Caldwell, and William 
Wheeler. Two of the group were appointed to “wride” down 
with it in case the assembly should wish to make any further 
inquiry concerning the socie 

The arrival of these Nicholites with their petition did not 
escape the notice of the Moravians who were themselves 
petitioning the Assembly for the right to make an affirmation. 
The Moravians recorded that the Nicholites, whom they mis- 
takenly held to have separated from the Quakers, “came from 
Guilford bringing a petition. . . . They asked for certain 
privileges which, to their joy, the Assembly did not fully 
comprehend.” ** The Moravians, who insisted that their cause 
was not “to be combined with that of the Nicholites, which 
was probably what the enemy wanted,” reported that their 
own petition “was willingly received, was read clearly by the 
Under Clerk, who usually does not read well, and was heard 





® Nicholite Petition, 1-2. 

” Nicholite Petition, 2. 

“ Nicholite Petition, 2. 

% Adelaide L. Fries (ed.), Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, 
III,( Raleigh, 1926), 1379. 
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with unusual attention and quiet.” ** The Nicholite petition, 
however, was received “with much less attention.”’* A reso- 
lution passed August 18, 1778, granted the requests of the 
“Quakers, Moravians, Dunkards, and Mennonists” but made 
no mention of the Nicholites.’® 

In addition to the beliefs mentioned above which char- 
acterized the Nicholites or “New Quakers,” there were many 
others that were of importance. Joseph Nichols was the first 
person in his neighborhood to preach against slaveholding. 
His followers voluntarily released their slaves and made it 
against their rules to own slaves. James Horney and others 
were so zealous that they even refused to eat with slave- 
holders or to partake of the produce raised by slave labor.” 
The preaching of Joseph Nichols, when coupled with that of 
John Woolman, was greatly influential in causing Maryland 
Quakers to adopt a position similar to that of the Nicholites 
in condemning slavery.” 

Negroes, apparently without any discrimination, attended 
the meetings of the Nicholites. Joseph Nichols, according to 
tradition, gave his coat to a poor slave who came to the meet- 
ing without one.’* Even more important is the fact that 
Negroes held membership in the Nicholite Society. Isaac 
Linnegar and his wife Rosannah, a former slave, were mem- 
bers as were their children also.” This Isaac Linnegar was 
one of the group which migrated to North Carolina late in 
the eighteenth century. 

The Nicholites were also marked by their insistence upon 
plainness——a practice which entered into every aspect of 
their lives. They refused to raise flowers in their gardens or 
"Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, III, 1379. 

“Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, III, 1379. 

* Fries, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, III, 1383. 

* Janney, History of the Religious Society of Friends, III, 495. 

“ Kenneth L. Carroll, “Maryland Quakers and Slavery,” Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, XLV, 215-225. 

% Ezra Michener, A Retrospect of Early Quakerism; Being Extracts 
from the Records of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and the Meeting Com- 
posing It, to which is Prefixed an Account of their First Establishment 
(Philadelphia, 1860), 416. 

*See the birth and marriage records of the Nicholites which can be 
found in published form in my two articles cited in footnote 1. The manu- 


script originals are now with the records of the Third Haven Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Easton, Maryland. 
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around their houses. They would wear no flowered or striped 
apparel. The women wore plain sun-bonnets and the men all 
wore white hats (mostly of wool and in its natural color). 
The Nicholites did not even approve of mixing colors that 
were natural, such as black and white wool or black wool and 
white cotton; and they refused to wear black leather or to 
blacken their shoes.*” They objected to dyeing cloth——‘“es- 
teeming it a superfluous expense, calculated more for ostenta- 
tion than true usefulness.” “' Job Scott, a travelling Quaker 
preacher who visited the North Carolina Nicholites in 1789, 
had the following to say about their emphasis upon plainness: 


I had a lively evidence that some among them were humbly 
endeavouring to serve the Lord; but at the same time I saw 
clearly that many of them rested too much in their outside 
plainness; and valuing themselves upon that, and stopped short 


of more living acquaintance with the well-spring of eternal 
life.** 


The eighteenth century Nicholites, who were in some ways 
similar to the Jewish Essenes of the New Testament times, 
as far as dress was concerned, likewise resembled the ancient 
Essenes in still another way. They did not approve of much 
“school-learning” or education, feeling that there was a snare 
in it. It was their feeling that the more educated one became 
the more he depended upon literary acquirements in religious 
concerns rather than on the influence of the Spirit. For this 


” John and Isaac Comly (eds.), Friends’ Miscellany: Being a Collection 
of Essays and Fragments, Biographical, Religious, Epistolary, Narrative, 
and Historical; Etc. (Philadelphia, 1833), IV, 249. This volume is here- 
after referred to as Friends’ Miscellany. We read here that “So great was 
their aversion ... in respect to colored garments, that when Job Scott at- 
tended their meeting at Marshy Creek, and had appeared powerfully in 
the ministry, to the baptizing of the assembly into great solemnity and 
feeling, — on his sitting down, being in a great perspiration, he took a black 
silk hankerchief, and put it over his head; — which so offended the audience, 
that it seemed to spoil his service, in some of their minds.” 

*Tsaac Martin, A Journal of the Life, Travels, Labours, and Religious 
Exercises of Isaac Martin, Late of Rahway, in East Jersey, Deceased 
(Philadelphia, 1834), 53. See also Elias Hicks, Journal of the Life and Re- 
ligious Labours of Elias Hicks (New York, 1832), 62; and Amelia Mott 
Gummere (ed.), The Journal and Essays of John Woolman (Philadelphia) 
1922), 96. 

= Quoted by Stephen B. Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery: A Study 
in Institutional History (Baltimore, 1896), 110. 
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reason their children were seldom taught in school much 
further than learning to read.” 

The doctrine of self-denial even extended to the Nicholites’ 
furniture and to their mode of travel. Stools and benches were 
their usual seats——for plainness and simplicity were insisted 
upon. As time went by some of them began to acquire chairs. 
This development caused a great deal of uneasiness in the 
minds of some of them, expecially those travelling ministers 
from the North Carolina group. When the Nicholites travelled 
it was usually by foot except when the distance involved 
permitted the use of a horse or a light cart.” 

Joseph Nichols, the founder of this religious group, was 
not permitted to live long with them, but died sometime 
before 1774. It was in December of that year that the 
Nicholite society was formally organized by an assembly of 
Nichols’s followers who had gathered ‘ ‘to Consider of Some 
things Relating to the General Benefit of the Church of 
Christ.” * Following this decision there were held regular 
monthly meetings for business which usually lasted about 
three days, extending from the seventh-day through second- 
day.” 

Shortly after this organization of the Society in 1774 there 
occurred the migration of some members of this Society from 
Maryland and Delaware to North Carolina. The loss of the 
minutes of the group makes it impossible to tell the exact 
time that this movement took place and also renders it dif- 
ficult to tell just which ones went south. An examination of 
the land records for Guilford County, where the group set- 
tled, suggests that a small group migrated first-—perhaps to 
prepare the way for the larger body. Joseph Stanley and 
Paris Chipman, both of whom signed the petition to the 
"9 Friends’ Miscellany, IV, 248-249. It is interesting to note that at this 
point the Nicholites differed greatly from the Quakers who had influenced 
them so much just as the Essenes differed from the Pharisees from whom 
they had sprung. The Quakers have always emphasized education, and the 
Pharisees prided themselves upon their training. 

* Friends’ Miscellany, IV, 250. 
*This decision to organize is recorded in the front of the volume which 


contains the marriage records of the Nicholites. 
* Michener, A Retrospect of Early Quakerism, 419. 
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General Assembly, bought land in Guilford early in 1775.” 
This advance guard of the Nicholites apparently reached 
North Carolina in 1775. It is impossible to tell the size or 
make-up of this group. 

The second wave of the migration, or the main body of 
the North Carolina Nicholites, arrived in Guilford County 
in 1778, settling there only a few months before sending their 
petition to the General Assembly. Of the other signers of the 
petition, Levin Charles, William Charles, John Horney, and 
William Horney entered their claims for land grants in that 
year.” Valentine Pegg and William Wheeler entered their 
claims later. In addition to those people already named, this 
second band of Nicholites probably included the following 
men and their families: Elisha, Levi, and Michael Charles; 
Alexander and David Caldwell; Charles, Evan, John, Nathan- 
iel, Obediah, and Peter Harris; James Horney; William Hub- 
bard; Isaac Linnegar; Martin Pegg; and others. All of these 
men, whose names appear as witnesses on the marriage 
records of the Nicholites, entered land grant claims in Guil- 
ford County in 1778 or shortly thereafter. A thorough search 
of the land grant records would undoubtedly reveal others 
who were a part of this group. 

The Nicholites who migrated from Maryland and Dela- 
ware to North Carolina settled in the western part of Guil- 
ford County——a section which already had a large number 
of Quakers in it. Almost all of their land grants were on Deep 
River, Wolf's Island Creek, Reedy Fork, Matrimony Creek 
and Haw River. It was in this section near Deep River that 
they built their meeting-house where they were visited in 
1789 by Job Scott. Three other travelling Quakers who vis- 
ited them were John Wigham in 1795, Joshua Evans in 1797, 
and Stephen Grellet in 1800. 

Just as in Maryland, where they had three meeting-houses 
in Caroline County, the Nicholites in North Carolina con- 
ducted their business affairs at their monthly meetings. It 





* See the Guilford County, North Carolina, Record of Deeds, I, 315, 348- 


349. A microfilm copy of this is available at the State Department of 
Archives and History, Raleigh. At this time Chipman obtained 630 acres 
by purchase. 

* Land Office records show the land grants made to each of these people. 
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was here that their marriages were solemnized——after both 
parties involved had previously published their intentions 
at a meeting for worship and received the permission of the 
group. The two bodies of Nicholites frequently sent epistles 
to each other and received and read others from their 
brethren in return.” 

It appears that almost from the time they organized in 
1774 the Nicholites realized that their society was very sim- 
ilar in form, thought, and principles to the Society of Friends 
or Quakers. In their petition to the General Assembly, in 
1778, the North Carolina Nicholites wrote, “We Do profess 
and Confess the same princapals that the Quakers Doth, but 
for Some reasons which we Could render if required we 
hitherto have not thought it best to Joyn Membership with 
them.” *° 

As time went by the main body of Nicholites (i.e., those 
living on the Eastern Shore of Maryland), under the urgings 
of James Harris and other influential members of the society, 
thought more and more of the benefits which might come 
from a union of the Nicholites and the Quakers. Isaac Martin, 
a travelling Quaker who visited the Eastern Shore group in 
1794, wrote, “A great part of them are desirous of joining 
Friends, but others are opposed to it and as they appear 
concerned that unity may be maintained amongst themselves, 
this subject will require time. . . .” *' In 1797 the major part 
of the Eastern Shore Nicholites applied for membership in 
the Society of Friends and most of them were subsequently 
accepted. The remaining Nicholites in that area continued to 
worship with the Quakers and finally turned over their meet- 
ing-houses to them in 1799 and 1803. = 

Following the 1800 visit of Stephen Grellet to the Guilford 
County Nicholites at Deep River nothing else is heard of 
them. It appears probable that they followed the example of 
the parent body in Maryland, with which they were in fre- 





” Friends’ Miscellany, IV, 248. 

® Nicholite Petition, 1. 

“" Martin, A Journal of ... Isaac Martin, 54-55. 

"See Carroll, “More About the Nicholites,” 283-287, for an account of 
this development. 
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quent communication, and joined themselves to the Quakers. 
A number of things point to such a development. Isaac Linne- 
gar (Linager), a “part colored man’——undoubtedly the 
Isaac Linnegar who married the former slave, Rosannah—— 
asked to be received into membership at the Deep River 
Meeting of Friends in the 6th month, 1798, and was accepted 
the Ist of the 6th month, 1801." Valentine Pegg and his 
family were granted membership by the Deep River Quakers 
from 1805 to 1807.** 

The movement to merge with the Quakers probably began 
as early among the North Carolina Nicholites as it did with 
the Maryland ones. William Charles and his whole family 
received Friends membership on the 3rd of the 7th month, 
1790.*° Sarah Wheeler, daughter of William and Elizabeth 
Wheeler, was received into membership by the Deep River 
Monthly Meeting of Friends on the 3rd of the 2nd month, 
1794. It appears probable that Jonathan Marine, the great- 
grandfather of James Whitcomb Riley, was also a member 
of the Nicholites. Jonathan, his wife (Mary Charles), and 
family were received by the Deep River Quakers on the Ist 
of the 10th month, 1792.*° 

The Nicholites lasted about a quarter of a century in 
North Carolina, from 1775 to 1800, and then ceased to exist 
as an independent religious body. Theirs was a brief history 
but must have been an interesting one. It may be that some 
day their records and their correspondence will come to 
light. Then a fuller picture of this unusual group can be 
painted. 
~ ® William W. Hinshaw, Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy 
(Ann Arbor, 1936-1950), I, 824. 

“ Hinshaw, Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy, I, 833. 

* Hinshaw, Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy, I, 875. The 
Charles family was received by the Springfield Monthly Meeting in the 
southwestern part of Guilford County. 

” Hinshaw, Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy, I, 826. Jona- 
than Marine (1752-1811), who was born in Maryland and died in Ohio, is 
said to have gone to North Carolina with a colony of “Quakers” about 
1774 or 1775. This group, with which family tradition connects him, must 
have been the first group of Nicholites rather than Quakers. Jonathan 
Marine’s wife was Mary Charles, a member of a family which was almost 
completely Nicholite. Also some of the Marines, including Zorobabel from 
whom the writer is descended, belonged to the Eastern Shore group; their 
names are frequently met in the volume carrying the marriage records 
of the Nicholites. The Marine family history can be found in Nelson Osgood 
Rhoades (ed.), Colonial Families of the United States of America (Balti- 
more, 1920), VII, 349-355; and Elias Jones, Revised History of Dorchester 


County, Maryland (Baltimore, 1925), 415-425. Both of these works show 
a connection between the Marines and the Nicholites. 
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W. W. AVERY IN THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF 1860 


By OWEN M. PETERSON 


In North Carolina, as in most of the southern states, polit- 
ical sentiment within the Democratic party in the late 1850's 
was characterized by division and indecision. The principal 
cause for unrest among the Democrats, and the nation in 
general, was the persistent question of slavery in the ter- 
ritories. For some time Democrats of the South had been on 
the defensive as their northern brethren, in the face of grow- 
ing anti-slavery sentiment and political defeat, became in- 
creasingly aggressive in their quest for a means of securing 
election to office while avoiding the radicalism of the Repub- 
licans. When in 1854 the Kansas-Nebraska bill, authored by 
Stephen A. Douglas, introduced popular sovereignty as a 
doctrine for settlement of territorial slave problems, northern 
Democrats rallied to the call. This policy, which permitted 
the territorial legislatures to decide for themselves the status 
of slavery within their borders, was immediately recognized 
by many Southerners as a threat to their right to carry slaves 
into the territories. Other southern leaders, however, were 
willing to abandon the cause of states’ rights for the sake of 
political expediency and in hope of retaining control of the 
federal government. Thus Douglas's popular sovereignty not 
only split the party sectionally, but further divided the South. 

In 1856, at their convention in Cincinnati, Democrats 
sought to end the growing hostility within the party fold 
with a platform satisfactory to both factions.’ The proposals 
adopted seemed an amicable settlement of differences in the 
convention, but when presented to the people they became 
one of the most controversial platforms in Democratic history. 
Southerners returned to their homes and interpreted the reso- 
lutions as a guarantee for the institution of slavery, while 





1For the 1856 Democratic platform, see Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption 
of American Democracy (New York, 1948), appendix. 
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northern Democrats construed them as a permit for the ter- 
ritorial legislatures to enact whatever provisions they deemed 
desirable. 

In spite of these differences the Democracy triumphed in 
the national elections that year. However, all during the 
administration of James Buchanan the debate was continued 
throughout the country on the stump, in Congress, and in 
state conventions and legislatures. The activities of the Emi- 
grant Aid Society, which gave financial assistance to North- 
erners wishing to emigrate into the territories, the petitions 
from abolitionist New England which flooded Congress, and 
the denunciations of slavery from northern pulpits during 
these years served to alienate further the southern wing of 
the party. In 1857 came the Dred Scott decision which de- 
clared, in effect, that Congress could not prohibit slavery 
in the territories. Southerners quickly seized upon this as a 
repudiation of popular sovereignty and Douglas. Thus, the 
Dred Scott decision completed the split within the Demo- 
cratic party. The climax to the controversy came in 1860 at 
the disastrous Democratic National Convention, held in 
Charleston and Baltimore. 

In contrast to the delegates from the cotton states who 
were largely of one mind, the delegates to the national con- 
vention from North Carolina and the border states were 
divided in opinion as to the proper course: the majority en- 
dorsed the southern protectionist philosophy, but there were 
many who were willing to go along with Douglas and popular 
sovereignty as politically expedient. The action of the Doug- 
las wing in the convention, however, was to crystallize opin- 
ion and greatly unify the North Carolina delegation, as well 
as the entire South. One of the leading men in the convention 
and probably the most influential delegate from North Caro- 
lina was William Waightstill Avery, the young and eloquent 
Democratic leader from Burke County. Avery served as chair- 
man of the platform committee at the convention and was 
one of the leading supporters of the resolutions calling for 
federal protection of slavery within the territories. In the 
crucial debate on the platform at Charleston, Avery twice 
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spoke in favor of the majority pro-southern report and later 
at Baltimore, in a short address, he urged readmission of the 
southern seceders. 

To understand fully the role of William Waightstill Avery 
in the Democratic National Convention of 1860 it is necessary 
to know something of his background and training. The 
Avery family was one of the oldest and most influential in 
western North Carolina. The family had come to America in 
1631 and several members had fought in the American 
Revolution. 

Waightstill Avery, grandfather of William Waightstill 
Avery, was born in Norwich, Connecticut, raised a Puritan, 
and bore a given name that originally was “Wait-Still-On- 
The-Lord.” He was educated at Princeton and in 1766 grad- 
uated from there with highest honors. He remained at Prince- 
ton for another year as a tutor under the celebrated Jonathan 
Edwards and John Witherspoon. Following this, he moved 
to Maryland where he studied law under Littleton Dennis. 
In 1769, Waightstill Avery moved to North Carolina and 
settled in Charlotte. There he took an active part in North 
Carolina politics, serving as a member of the Provincial 
Council in 1775, as a delegate to the North Carolina Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1776, as the state's representative in 
arranging the 1777 treaties with the Cherokee Indians, and in 
several other capacities in succeeding years. In 1778 he 
bought Swan’s Pond and established the family home; there 
his three daughters and one son, Isaac, were born. 

Isaac Avery, William Avery's father, was a planter on a 
large and extensive scale, for thir ty years cashier in the Bank 
of Morgantown, and one of the most influential men in that 
sector of the state.” Into this environment of influence and 
political interest William Waightstill Avery was born on May 
95, 1816, the first child of Isaac and Harriet Avery. William 





*C. S. Wooten, “The Avery Family,” Charlotte Observer, undated clip- 
ping in The University of North Carolina Library; Mary Johnston Avery, 
“The Place that Lured Waightstill,” Charlotte Observer, September 30, 
1928; John W. Moore, History of North Carolina (Ralei h, 1880), I, 421; 
John. H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina an 1584 to 1851 
(Philadelphia, 1851), I, 11; and John Preston Arthur, Western North 
Carolina (Raleigh, 1914), 358-359. 
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was raised in a household in which a high price was set on 
knowledge and education. In addition to his grandfather's 
eminence as a scholar and lawyer, his father was regarded 
as a man of culture and learning. His library was famous 
throughout the area and it was said of him that “there was 
scarcely any subject on which he was not well-informed.” 
Colonel Avery was a classical scholar and to his home he 
brought copies of the works of all of the principal Latin 
writers and Shakespeare. In his old age he is reported to have 
read Latin with the greatest facility.’ 

The two houses at Swan’s Pond, containing sixteen spacious 
rooms, were the scene of frequent social and political meet- 
ings. Debates were held there, political issues discussed, and 
plans formulated. The socially and politically important were 
frequent visitors to this house of old-fashioned cordial hos- 
pitality and gracious living. Such an atmosphere undoubtedly 
influenced greatly the first-born son. 

Although information on the means by which William 
Avery gained his preparatory education is not available, we 
do have indication of his attainments at the time of his 
entrance into college. The requirements which Avery had to 
meet for admission to the University of North Carolina 


included: 


In Mathematics, the whole of Arithmetic (Barnard’s or Adam’s) 
and Young’s Algebra to Simple Equations. In the Classics, 
Jacob’s Greek Reader, the whole of the prose; or Graeca Minora 
and the latter part of Jacob’s Greek Reader; the whole of Virgil, 
and Cicero’s Select Orations, except the Phillipics.* 


When William Avery came to Chapel Hill in 1833, the state 
University was a small college with a classical complexion. 
There were five buildings on the campus. A faculty of nine 
handled all of the subjects taught. The University library 
contained about 1,900 volumes, but was supplemented by 
the libraries of the Dialectic and Philanthropic societies 





* Avery, “The Place that Lured Waightstill’; and Charlotte Observer, 
April 28, 1898. 

*Kemp P. Battle, History of the University of North Carolina (Raleigh, 
1907), 358. 
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whose books totalled about 6,000, making nearly 8,000 vol- 
umes available on the campus. The system of studies followed 
at the University is indicated in the following statement: 


The Seniors, being excused from recitation before breakfast, had 
eleven hours of class attendance. One of these was in the Bible 
Sunday afternoon. ... The three lower classes had fifteen hours 
a week, including a Bible recitation on Sunday. Textbooks were 
used in every department and instruction was principally by 
them. Lectures, written and oral, were occasionally delivered in 
all departments in the Junior and Senior years. 


Emphasis in the small university was primarily on mathe- 
matics and Latin and Greek, although the natural sciences, 
social sciences, rhetoric, and French also were taught. It 
seems likely that William Avery, as a member of one of the 
state's leading families and as an outstanding student at the 
University, was a member of one of the two campus literary 
societies. If so, continuing our speculation, he probably had 
occasion to participate in debates, discussions, and other 
speaking activities which those societies afforded their 
members. 

At the end of four years at Chapel Hill, Avery received the 
A. B. degree, graduating first in a class af nine and delivering 
the valedictory address at the commencement exercises. 
Avery’s interest in education persisted after his graduation 
and from 1850 to 1864 he served as one of the University’s 
trustees. At the time of his election as a trustee, he delivered 
the annual address at the commencement exercises, speaking 
somewhat prophetically on state pride, “the duty of which, 
as well as our reasons for possessing it, he strongly en- 
forced.” 

Following his graduation from the University, Avery read 
law with Judge William Gaston, “then considered the great- 
est lawyer in North Carolina.” Avery was licensed in 1839 
and set up practice in Morganton. His ability at the bar won 
him recognition as one of the state's outstanding lawyers. 





* Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, 408, 410, 461. 
* Battle, History of the University of North Carolina, 433-434, 796, 825; 
and Raleigh Standard, June 28, 1837. 
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Offered a judgeship at one time during his career, he declined 
it to maintain his practice and to engage in politics.’ 

Following the family tradition, William W. Avery became 
active in politics at an early age. In 1842, while only twenty- 
six years old, he was first elected to the North Carolina leg- 
islature. He was re-elected in 1850 and several times there- 
after. Undoubtedly his marriage to Corrina Mary Morehead, 
daughter of former Governor John Motley Morehead, did not 
impair his political opportunities. In 1856 Avery was elected 
to the state senate and named its president and that year, 
and in 1860, he was chosen chairman of the North Carolina 
delegation to the Democratic National Convention. In 1858 
Avery was a candidate for Congressman from North Carolina 
but was defeated by Zebulon B. Vance. He was re-elected 
president of the state senate in 1860, but declined to serve.* 

The succession of offices to which the young politician was 
elected is indicative of his influence, good reputation, and 
popularity. It is especially significant that this was achieved 
in the face of formidable opposition. As the Raleigh Standard 
pointed out in 1856: 


Mr. Avery comes from the western portion of the State, where 
for several years he sustained the banner of Democracy and 
defended its cause against an overwhelming majority of the 
people and the whole bar of the mountain circuit. ... Mr. Avery 
enjoys much personal popularity, having been repeatedly elected 
to the house of commons in his own county, giving a large anti- 
Democratic majority.® 


Other indications of Avery's high repute are plentiful. He 
was called “the most active and . . . perhaps the most in- 
fluential” of the members of the 1860 delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention; it was said that he was 
“admirably qualified for the duties of Speaker of the Senate,” 





*Wooten, “The Avery Family”; Joseph Blount Cheshire, Nonnulla 
(Chapel Hill, 1930), 99, 103; and Z. B. Walser, “Colonel W. W. Avery,” | 
Greensboro Daily News, July 18, 1926. 
®* Walser, “Colonel W W. Avery”; Wooten, “The Avery Family”; Avery, 
“The Place that Lured Waightstill”; Samuel A’Court Ashe, History of 
North Carolina (Raleigh, 1925), II, 536; and Charlotte Observer, April 
28, 1898, September 30, 1928. 
* Raleigh Standard, November 26, 1856. 
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he was a “fine lawyer, a profound lawyer,” and he was one 
of North Carolina’s “bravest sons and one of the purest 
patriots.” *° Mention should be made of an incident reported 
by one historian, John W. Moore. Moore says of Avery, “In 
an unfortunate difficulty, he had slain Samuel Flemming of 
Yancey, and his life was made unhappy in its remembrance. 
He classed as a Democrat, and was lacking in the moderation 
and gentleness of his compeer, Mr. Speaker Jesse G. Shep- 
pard.” * The writer, however, fails to elaborate upon this 
incident and it is not mentioned by other historians or con- 
temporary reporters. 

One of the reasons for Avery’s political and legal eminence 
was his skill as a speaker. Newspapers noted Avery's “great 
warmth, rapidity and force” as a speaker and called his 
speeches “the ablest efforts we have ever listened to,” “inter- 
esting and lucid,” and “strong, able, and cultured . . . worthy 
to be delivered in Parliament or the Senate.” ** The effective- 
ness of Avery's speaking is further reflected in the reported 
reactions of some of his audiences. Of a debate at Charlotte 
it was reported that, “During Mr. Avery's speech he was 
frequently applauded and cheered, and Democrats expressed 
much gratification with the efforts of their gallant standard- 
bearer.” The Raleigh Standard reported that Avery’s speech 
at the June 11, 1856, ratification meeting in New York was 
“received with cheers and the strongest demonstrations of 
approval.” Other accounts tell of the “very large, attentive, 
and interested” audiences and the “enthusiastic manner” in 
which they responded to Avery's speeches.** In spite of the 
political biases of nineteenth- century newspaper reporting, 
the near unanimity of approval of Avery’s speaking seems 
proof of its effectiveness. 

It was probably the combination of Avery's legal and 
political eminence and his oratorical skill that led to his 





” Ashe, History of North Carolina, 536; Raleigh Standard, November 19, 
1856; Wooten, “The Avery Family.” 

= Moore, History of North Carolina, II, 122. 

* Raleigh Standard, June 18, November 25, 1856; Charlotte Western 
Democrat, May 1, September 11, 1860; Fayetteville North Carolinian, May 
5, 1860; Wooten, “The Avery Family. ” 

Charlotte Western Democrat, September 11, June 5, 1860; Raleigh 
Standard, June 22, 25, 1856; and Charlotte Whig, September 11, 1860. 
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selection as chairman of the North Carolina delegation to 
the Democratic Convention in 1860 and as one of the south- 
ern speakers in the crucial platform debate at that meeting. 
In the course of the long and bitter convention, Avery de- 
livered three major speeches, two in defense of the majority 
report of the resolutions committee at Charleston and one in 
favor of readmission of the seceders at the meeting in 
Baltimore. 

When the Democrats assembled in Charleston in April, 
1860, it was well known that the sections were split on the 
question of whether Congress had the right to intervene in 
order to protect slaveholders going into the United States 
territories. Several of the southern Democratic state conven- 
tions had endorsed the Dred Scott decision recognizing the 
right of slaveholders to carry slaves, labeled by the opinion 
as property, into the territories. They sent delegations in- 
structed to urge the convention to incorporate this doctrine 
into its platform. Northern Democrats came instructed to 
support Stephen A. Douglas and his doctrine of popular 
sovereignty—the right of each territory to determine for 
itself the status of slavery—and claimed that this had been 
the true meaning of the Cincinnati platform in 1856. 

The choice of Charleston as the site for the 1860 conven- 
tion undoubtedly was unfortunate, for Charlestonians prob- 
ably were stronger in the loyalty to the South and reverence 
for the institution of slavery than almost any other group of 
Southerners. Fired by the editorials of Robert Barnwell Rhett 
in the Charleston Mercury, aroused by the speeches of 
southern leaders during the convention, the citizenry of South 
Carolina filled the galleries of old Institute Hall to capacity 
and exerted a tremendous pressure upon the convention. 
Their intense partisanship in the sectional controversy did 
little to promote much-needed party unity and harmony. 
During the first five days of the meeting the feelings of the 
delegates were fired to a feverous pitch of excitement as 
both sections sought victories in the procedural disputes 
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over the seating of contesting delegations and the removal 
of the unit voting rule." 

On the fifth day, April 28, the resolutions committee made 
its recommendations for the party platform and William 
Waightstill Avery, as chairman of that committee, addressed 
the convention. The committee had been unable to reach 
agreement and offered two principal reports. The majority, or 
protectionist, resolutions were introduced and defended by 
Avery. The principal difference in the reports lay in their 
recommendations on the status of slavery in the territories. 
The southern members of the committee, constituting a 
majority, recommended: 


That the Democracy of the United States hold these cardinal 
principles on the subject of slavery in the territories: First, 
That Congress has no power to abolish slavery in the terri- 
tories. Second, That the territorial legislature has no power to 
abolish slavery in any territory, nor to prohibit the introduction 
of slaves therein, nor any power to destroy or impair the right 
of property in slaves by any legislation whatever. . . . That it is 
the duty of the Federal Government to protect when necessary 
the rights of persons and property on the high seas, in the ter- 
ritories, or wherever else its constitutional authority extends.’ 


The minority pro-Douglas report recommended: 


That we, the Democracy of the Union, in convention assembled, 
hereby declare our affirmance of the resolutions unanimously 
adopted and declared as a platform of principles by the Demo- 
cratic convention at Cincinnati in the year 1856, believing that 
Democratic principles are unchangeable in their nature, when 
applied to the same subject matters, and we recommend as the 
only further resolution the following: That all questions in re- 
gard to the rights of property in states or territories arising 
under the Constitution of the United States are judicial in their 
character; and the Democratic party is pledged to abide by and 
faithfully carry out such determination of these questions as 
has been or may be made by the Supreme Court of the United 
States.!* 





* Nichols, Disruption of American Democracy, 288-300. 

* Charleston Mercury, April 28, 1860; and Charleston Democratic Papers, 
Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. 

* Charleston Mercury, April 28, 1860; and Charleston Democratic Papers. 
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After the two reports had been read, Avery spoke for about 
half an hour in defense of the majority report. His speech 
was extemporaneous because, as he said, “I have had no 
time . . . to prepare an address to this convention because I 
knew not what I was to report; but like every true Democrat 
I am always ready to say something in behalf of the principles 
which I maintain.” ** At the outset of his talk, Avery stated 
as his thesis: “I stand here representing the great banner 
states of the Democracy of this Union, I stand here repre- 
senting what is regarded by seventeen of the Democratic 
states of this Union as a great, vital, and fundamental prin- 
ciple. That principle is the perfect, unqualified equality of 
every State, of the citizens of every State in the territories 
which have been acquired by the blood and treasure of the 
whole people of the United States.” The major portion of 
Avery's address, into which he then proceeded, was devoted 
to discussion of the political consequences which could be 
expected to result from the adoption of the two proposed 
platforms. Avery pointed out that the states endorsing the 
majority report not only represented 127 electoral votes, but 
that these were the traditionally Democratic states. If the 
Democratic party wished to win the coming election, Avery 
asserted, it could not afford to lose the support of these 
states. Secondly, he compared the equity of the two reports 
to each section, stressing the injustice which would be in- 
flicted upon the South by adoption of the “popular sover- 


eignty” report: 


I say that the results and ultimate consequences to the Southern 
states of this controversy if the popular sovereignty doctrine be 
adopted as the doctrine of the Democratic Party would be 
dangerous and subversive of their rights. We say that in a con- 
test for the occupation of the territories of the United States, 
the Southern men encumbered with slaves cannot compete with 
the Emigrant Aid Society at the North. We say that the Emi- 
grant Aid Society can send a voter to one of the territories of 
the United States to determine a question relating to slavery 
for the sum of $200, while it would cost the Southern men the 
sum of $1500. We say, then, that wherever there is competition 
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between the North and South that the North can and will, at 
less expense and difficulty, secure power, control, and dominion 
over the territories of the federal government and if then you 
establish the doctrine that a territorial legislature which may be 
established by Congress in any territory has the right, directly 
or indirectly, to affect the institution of slavery, then you can 
see that the legislature by its action, either directly or indirectly, 
may dually exclude every man from the slaveholding states as 
effectually as if you had adopted the Wilmot Proviso out and out. 


In contrast, Avery argued, the majority report proposed no 
invasion of the constitutional rights of the North and no 
exclusion from the territories of northern property or citizens. 
In the long range, there was a third important consideration, 
according to Avery. That was: 


If you establish the doctrine of popular sovereignty—if you 
establish a cordon of free states on the Gulf extending across 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, I ask you where in the 
future are the South to emigrate? Where is the negro population, 
when it becomes redundant, to be placed? Are you prepared to 
bring on, in the future or at present, that irrepressible conflict 
which has met the rebuke of every Democrat in the United 
States? 1§ 


The only equitable solution to the problem, according to 
Avery, was adoption of the majority report. 

The second major portion of Avery’s address was devoted 
to refutation of two of the charges of the Douglas phalanx: 
1) That the 1856 platform had endorsed popular sovereignty, 
and 2) That the status of slavery in the territories was pri- 
marily a judicial matter. On the first issue Avery pointed out 
that when southern men voted for the Cincinnati platform 
they understood it to endorse placing the territories in the 
same position as the District of Columbia, where Congress 
had power neither to prohibit nor to establish slavery. Con- 
cerning the second argument, Avery suggested to the North- 
erners that, “If it be a judicial question, it is immaterial to 
you how the platform is made, because all you will have to 
say is, “This is a judicial question; the majority of the conven- 





* Charleston Mercury, April 28, 1860. 
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tion were of one opinion; I may entertain my own opinion 
upon the question; let the Supreme Court settle it.’” Avery 
concluded his speech by emphasizing that preservation of 
the Union depended upon the Democracy of the North, on 
their ability to correct the opinions and views which North- 
erners entertained upon these questions. “I say here,” he 
argued, “that so far as my observation extends there never has 
been a crisis when the great question of slavery was met on a 
broad, manly, and bold platform in which the Northern 
Democracy did not triumph.” * 

The debate on the platform extended far into the evening 
with such notable speakers as William Lowndes Yancey and 
Ethelbert Barksdale addressing the convention in favor of 
the majority report, and Senator George Ellis Pugh and 
Henry B. Payne speaking for the Douglas resolutions. Finally, 
a motion was made and passed to resubmit the reports to the 
committee. So the session was adjourned and the committee 
began anew the strenuous task of attempting to reach a 
compromise. 

On the following evening, however, the committee reported 
back the two sets of resolutions, almost wholly unaltered. 
Avery again introduced the majority report. This he did 
briefly, spending most of his time explaining the few minor 
changes that had been made since the previous report. In 
addition, he reminded northern delegates that: 


At the adoption of the federal constitution there was no such 
doctrine as popular sovereignty. At the period of the adoption 
of the Constitution there were twelve slave-holding states in this 
Union and only one free state. Tennessee and Kentucky, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi were territories. You will remember that 
the slaves of the Northern states were sold to Southern people 
and were carried to the territories now composing states. ... Our 
Northern friends, therefore, should not complain if there is 
some little excitement on the part of our friends in those states 
if the effort should be now made to apply to them a doctrine 
which would not apply at the origin of the government.”° 





* Charleston Mercury, April 28, 1860. 
"Charleston Mercury, April 30, 1860, 
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Once again long and heated debate ensued. After several 
attempts to forestall a vote, the convention decided to post- 
pone decision on the controversial question until Monday. 
On Monday, the platform finally came to a vote and the 
Douglas report of the minority of the committee was adopted 
over the almost unanimous opposition of the southern dele- 
gates. Immediately thereafter, the delegations from Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, Florida, and Texas 
and parts of several other delegations withdrew. North Caro- 
lina’s representatives asked and obtained permission to retire 
for consultation, but remained in the convention. On the fol- 
lowing day, the seceding delegates organized their own con- 
vention in St. Andrew's Hall and the original convention 
moved on to balloting for a candidate for the Presidency. 

In the balloting, the North Carolina delegation voted as a 
unit thirteen times for R. M. T. Hunter of Virginia; twelve 
times for Joseph Lane of Oregon; and six times for Daniel S. 
Dickinson of New York. Then, until the fifty-seventh and 
final ballot, R. P. Dick voted for Douglas and the others of 
the delegation remained steadfast in their support of Lane. 
When it became obvious after fifty-seven ballots that Douglas 
could not muster the two-thirds vote necessary for nomina- 
tion, the convention adjourned until June 18 when they would 
reconvene in Baltimore.” 

Public reaction to the disruption at Charleston was varied. 
Many foresaw dissolution of the Union and civil war; others 
were less pessimistic. The Charlotte Western Democrat 
observed: 


We rejoice to know that our delegation acted in such a way as 
to show that the Democratic Party of the Old North State is not 
a disunion party. ... We do not impugn the motives of all the 
seceding delegates, but we think they acted hastily. Disunion 
papers, like the Charleston Mercury, are rejoicing at the dis- 
ruption of the Convention. . . . But the National Democratic 
Constitutional Convention at Baltimore will settle the difficulty 
satisfactorily and disappoint all disorganizers and disunionists.** 





" Ashe, History of North Carolina, II, 538. 
= Charlotte Western Democrat, May 15, 1860. 
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In the interim between the two sessions, Democratic leaders 
of both factions were active throughout the South. In those 
states whose delegates had withdrawn from the Charleston 
fray Douglasites sought to organize conventions which would 
nominate substitute delegations sympathetic to the Little 
Giant's cause. Southern leaders—both those who had with- 
drawn and those who had remained in the convention— 
spent considerable time organizing meetings to endorse their 
activities at Charleston. In early June, Avery gave an account 
of the role of the North Carolina delegation at such a meeting 
in Charlotte. During the second week of June the bolters 
met in convention in Richmond to promote unity among the 
delegations and to plan strategy for the Baltimore session. 
When the convention reconvened in Baltimore on the eight- 
eenth of June all of the original delegates, except the Florid- 
ians, who came to watch but not to participate, and the South 
Carolinians, who refused to budge farther north than Rich- 
mond, were on hand. There were in addition, however, 
contesting delegations for the seats of most of the delegates 
who had seceded and the question of recognition of the 
delegations was to provide the only important issue at 
Baltimore. 

Avery made his third and final speech to the 1860 Demo- 
cratic Convention on the opening day of the Baltimore meet- 
ing. The North Carolinian rose to protest the shocking irreg- 
ularity of the convention in its recognition of several contest- 
ing delegations from southern states. He argued that the 
delegations from the seceding states returned as representa- 
tives of the regular Democratic organizations within their 
states, that there was no precedent or law preventing their 
return, and that if the party hoped to succeed in the coming 
campaign the support of these states was essential. But his 
efforts were in vain for, when a vote was taken, the seceders 
were not allowed to return. And with that action the dis- 
ruption of the convention was completed. The majority of 
the North Carolina delegation, along with most of the other 
southern representatives still in the convention and several 





* Charlotte Western Democrat, June 5, 1860. 
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sympathetic delegates from other states, retired at this time. 
Only three of North Carolina’s delegates, Judge R. P. Dick, 
W. W. Holden, and J. W. B. Watson, remained in the con- 
vention and of these only Dick subsequently participated in 
the proceedings by voting. After their withdrawal the North 
Carolina delegates joined the other dissenters in their con- 
vention in Baltimore’s Institute Hall. There Avery again 
served on the Resolutions Committee.” 

Accusations of disunionist sympathies greeted the North 
Carolina delegates who had withdrawn from the convention 
on their return home. In a debate with Dick, who had re- 
mained in the original convention, Avery defended his course 
of action before the citizens of Charlotte in September. He 
had done nothing more than stand up for the rights of the 
South, he claimed, and if he was a disunionist on that account, 
then Franklin Pierce, Daniel S$. Dickinson, James Buchanan, 
and others were disunionists also, for they stood on the same 
platform.” The election of Lincoln, however, caused Avery 
to alter his attitude and thereafter he became an avowed 
secessionist. In a letter written by Avery and Samuel P. Hill 
to Thomas Ruffin, December 7, 1860, he urged the calling 
of a state convention to consider North Carolina’s course: 


The present perilous condition of our national affairs, growing 
out of the election of a sectional candidate to the Presidency, 
upon the expressed ground of his avowed hostility to Southern 
institutions, and the prospect of immediate secession of several 
Southern states from the Federal Union, demands, in our 
opinion, the calling of a convention of the people of this state to 
consider what position she will assume in this emergency and 
whether she can, consistently with her own honor and safety, 
longer remain a member of the United States.*¢ 


Thus the political metamorphosis of another southern leader 
was completed. 





“Baltimore Exchange, June 19, 1860. 

* Charlotte Western Democrat, September 11, 1860; and Charlotte North 
Carolina Whig, September 11, 1860. 

*J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton (ed.), Papers of Thomas Ruffin (Raleigh, 
1920), 106-107. 
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Following North Carolina’s secession from the Union, 
Avery was chosen as one of the state’s senators to the Con- 
federate States Congress, where he served for almost a 
year. In that body he was made chairman of the important 
committee on military affairs and was an earnest and active 
supporter of President Davis and the southern cause. In a 
deadlock in the North Carolina legislature in 1861, a com- 
promise candidate was selected to replace Avery in the Con- 
gress and on February 17, 1862, his term ended. In 1864 he 
was made a colonel by Davis and sent to North Carolina to 
raise a regiment for the Confederate army. However, the 
earnest appeals of his aged father and his four brothers 
already in active service persuaded Avery to remain inactive. 
Avery, however, was to die for the cause of the South. In 
July, 1864 when Colonel Kirk led a party from eastern 
Tennessee in a raid into Burke County, Avery gathered a 
body of militia, gave pursuit, and attacked the marauders. 
In the progress of the battle Avery was wounded and on July 
3, 1864, at the age of forty-eight, he died.” 





™ Greensboro Daily News, July 18, 1926; Ashe, History of North Caro- 
lina, II. 586; Charlotte Observer, September 30, 1928; and Wooten, “The 
Avery Family.” 














SOME ASPECTS OF NORTH CAROLINA PUBLIC 
POOR RELIEF, 1700-1860 


By BENJAMIN JOSEPH KLEBANER 


A system of tax-financed relief for the needy, administered 
by local units of government, was part of their English 
heritage which the colonists transplanted to the New World. 
The famous poor law of Elizabeth (1601) was the model for 
legislation in the settlements on this side of the Atlantic. 
North Carolina was no exception. 

In accordance with an act of November 12, 1701, very 
likely the first poor law of the colony (unfortunately no copy 
of it is extant), the V estry of St. Paul’s Parish, Chowan 
Precinct levied a tax of twelve pence per tithable for the 
support of a pauper, in December, 1701.’ Elizabethan in- 
fluence is plainly shown in the 1755 “Act for the Restraint of 
Vagrants, and for making provision for the Poor and other 
Purposes.” 

Triennial elections for seven overseers of the poor in each 
county were required by the first poor law of the new state 
(1777). This appears to have been neglected, to judge by 
legislation passed in 1779, 1783, 1785, and again in 1787, 
reminding the counties of their duty. 

For that matter, many duly elected overseers declined the 
honor, with the result that there was great distress among the 
poor “to the scandal and disgrace of society,” in the words 
of the preamble to a 1781 law. The legislature's solution was 
to raise the fine for refusing to serve from £2 to £10 specie.’ 

Anyone who has examined the sessional laws of the period 
certainly could not accuse the General Assembly of neglecting 

1The Colonial Records of North Carolina, I (Raleigh, 1886), xxv, 544. 
See also Roy M. Brown, Public Poor Relief in North Carolina (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1928). The first three chapters of 
this gy cover the period discussed in this article. Guion G. Johnson, Ante 
Bellum North Carolina. A Social History (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937), Ch. XXIII, also gives a detailed treatment 
of the subject, based on original sources. 

*?For the laws referred to in the text, see The State Records of North 
Carolina (Goldsboro, 1904-1906), XXIII, 435 (1755); renewed at five year 


intervals, the last in 1770; XXIV, 89 (1777); XXIV, 260 (1779); XXIV, 
409 (1781); XXIV, 499 (1783); XXIV, 738 (1785); XXIV, 941 (1787). 
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the problem of pauperism. From 1785 through 1831, it was 
a rare year in which at least one measure dealing with local 
poor issues was not enacted. Occupying the attention of the 
legislature might be the tax rate in Bladen County, a poor- 
house for Nash County, or perhaps some problem connected 
with the election of a warden of the poor (as the relieving 
officers came to be called towards the end of the eighteenth 
century ). 


II 


Defenders of the institution of slavery pointed to the heart- 
less treatment of paupers in abolitionist New England while 
they conveniently overlooked the fact that periodic auctions 
of the poor were found in the South as well. The letting out 
of paupers at public auction was made illegal in North Caro- 
lina only in March, 1877.° 

To some extent at least the cruelty of the system was 
mitigated by the use of other relief methods in the case of 
certain paupers. For instance, because Andrew Rouse was 
not being treated properly, the wardens of the poor of Duplin 
County gave him the right to live with whomever was willing 
to take care of him at the rate agreed on at the 1804 hiring 
out. In Pasquotank two paupers were excluded from the 
July, 1829, auction of 32 others; these were given $2.50 and 
$2.00 respectively for their own support. The wardens of 
Carteret decided in April, 1810, to grant Elijah Crandall $15 
“to assist him the ensuing year [the money] to be furnished 
him by the Wardens as necessity may require.” They would 
also allow a fixed sum to anyone taking care of a given 
pauper: ten of the nineteen poor on the March, 1818, list of 
Carteret were given allowances “to assist [the pauper] in 
maintaining himself.” Moreover, under the auction system 
needy persons often fell into the hands of relatives. Absalom 
Strickland of Duplin County got $36 in 1809 for his wife 





* Public Laws, Session 1876/77, Ch. 277, Sec. 2. 
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Sally; in 1808 Elizabeth Groom had been given $35 to keep 
her mother and her own children.* 

Counties using the vendue then did not apply it in each 
and every case. For that matter they did not follow the same 
system continuously. As alternatives, in communities without 
poorhouses, paupers might be given allowances in accordance 
with their need, or the wardens might enter into a contract 
with an inhabitant to care for a relief recipient. In Hyde 
County, for example, John Harris got $30 “for support of 
self and family” (1850), while Pembroke Selby received $24 
for the care of her two grandchildren (1859). James Houston 
of Person County was given £6 at the April, 1794, meeting of 
the poor wardens, to help him support his family for the 
ensuing year, “his wife being disabled in her hands.” 

Joseph Weeks first appeared on the relief rolls of Carteret 
County in 1822, at $20 a year. This allowance was continued 
until 1833, when it was reduced to $15; it was cut to $12.50 
in 1834, at which rate it continued until 1837. He received a 
final grant of $15 in 1838; the wardens decided—no reason 
is given—that he was “not to be allowed anything more 
hereafter.” 

North Carolina’s poor law has never had a provision, such 
as was found in some other states and in the Elizabethan law, 
requiring close relatives (parents, grandparents, and chil- 
dren) to support a person unable to take care of himself. 
Despite this, Lincoln County's poor wardens cut off further 
allowances to Jacob Goulman (1826) because they felt his 
children could support him. In 1836 they ordered the treas- 
urer to collect $13.56'/* from David Troutman “for the main- 
tenance of his mother as a pauper.” 

‘Examples of poor relief practices are all taken from records of wardens 
of the poor. The author examined by county the following wardens’ manu- 
script materials at the State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh: 
Ashe, 1832-1855; Bertie, 1839-1851; Carteret, 1742-1843 (3 parts); Craven, 
1841-1847 (2 boxes) ; Currituck, 1203- 1862; Duplin, 1799-1817; Franklin, 
1833-1886 (papers); Hyde, 1837-1868; Lincoln, 1820-1868 ; Northampton, 
1773-1814; Pasquotank, 1807-1831; Perquimans, 1818-1868; Stokes, 1809- 
1925 (miscellaneous papers). I also examined at The University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, the minutes of Orange County’s wardens, 1832-1856 


(owned by the department of rural-social economics), and those of Person 
County, 1792-1868 (in the Southern Historical Collection). 
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Ill 

A visitor to North Carolina at the time of the Revolution 
probably would not have found a single poorhouse, a distinc- 
tion shared with Georgia alone among the thirteen colonies. 
Not until 1785 did the Assembly, taking the view that ° ‘the 
poor should always be an object of legislative attention,” 
authorize a special county tax for the purpose of acquiring 
almshouses in Carteret, Chowan, Halifax, Nash, Northamp- 
ton, Onslow, and Wayne. By 1831 all but eleven of the 
sixty-four counties then in existence had secured legislation 
enabling them to erect poorhouses. As a rule, at least two 
acts were passed before a county acquired an institution; a 
single act was sufficient in only twenty-three cases, while in 
the case of Pasquotank five acts, and for Duplin, Chowan, 
and Martin, four acts apiece proved necessary.” This special 
legislation was found useful despite the existence of a general 
law of 1793 which empowered counties to erect almshouses 
when two-thirds of the wardens of the poor agreed to this. 
The power to order the erection of institutions when deemed 
necessary was transferred in 1831 to the Court of Pleas and 
Quarter Sessions in each county. This brought an end to the 
long series of particular enabling acts. It should be noted that 
the legislature never made almshouses mandatory throughout 
the state. Diversity of viewpoints as to the expediency of this 
method of poor relief, here as elsewhere, barred the way to 
any infringement of local autonomy in this sphere.° 

As in the other Atlantic states, North Carolina communities 
were interested in the almshouse as a device for reducing 
relief expenditures.’ Humanitarian ends were also sought. 
An act for Pasquotank County explained that many of its 

° Laws of North Carolina—1785, Ch. 18; Pasquotank: 1787, Ch. 55; 1790, 
Ch. 4; 1816, Ch. 110; 1827/8, Ch. 68; 1830/31, Ch. 62. Duplin: 1796, Ch. 71: 
1807, Ch. 36; 1823, Ch. 89; 1824, Ch. 63. Chowan: 1785, Ch. 18; 1801, Ch. 
83; 1823, Ch. 88; 1828/9, Ch. 136. Martin: 1787, Ch. 55; 1804, Ch. 84; 1818. 
Ch. 43; 1825, Ch. 70. For a complete list of county poorhouse acts, see the 
author's Public Poor Relief in America, 1700-1860 (microfilm, Columbia 
University Library), p. 92. Counties without poorhouse acts were Ashe, 
Bladen, Cabarrus, Columbus, Greene, Haywood, Macon, Montgomery, 
Moore, Robeson, and Wilkes. 

*N. C. Laws—1793, Ch. 17; 1831, Ch. 17. Report of Senate Judiciary 
Committee, quoted in Brown. Bublie Poor Relief in North Carolina, 34. 


* See the preamble to N. C. Laws—1787, Ch. 25 (Craven); 1806, Ch. 60 
(New Hanover); 1807, Ch. 35 (Cumberland) ; 1814, Ch. 70 (Wake). 
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poor had hitherto been ill-provided for. In Bertie, Hyde, and 
Martin a number of inhabitants had “subscribed considerable 
sums for the benevolent purpose” of erecting almshouses.* 

By the mid-1830’s—within half a century after the alms- 
house movement had begun in North Carolina—poor farms 
could be found “in the greater part of the counties.” ° In 
1860 perhaps seventy of the eighty-seven counties had insti- 
tutions, including Jackson, whose almshouse served also as 
the county jail.”° 

One way of keeping down the poor rates, it was antici- 
pated, would be by the employment of the poor. In the words 
of an act for Pasquotank and Carteret: 


each of the said poor inhabiting the said house as shall be 
capable of labor of any kind, shall be moderately employed and 
kept to such labor, and the profits thereof shall be applied to 
the support of the poor of the said counties."! 


The paupers’ occupations envisaged in the act for Lincoln 
County consisted of farming, gardening * ‘and other employ- 
ment of the like kind” for men, and spinning, knitting, sewing, 
and similar work for women.” 

An inmate who refused to engage in moderate labor at the 
Person County poorhouse would be brought before the 
wardens of the poor and treated according to their discretion 


®*N. C. Laws—1816, Ch. 110 (Pasquotank) ; 1791, Ch. 33 (Bertie); 1792, 
Ch. 64 (Hyde); 1794, Ch. 49 (Martin). 

* Turner and Hughes’s North Carolina Almanac for ... 1838 (Raleigh, 
1837), 31. I am indebted to Mr. Dillard Gardner of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court Library for this reference. 

” The estimate is based on the assumption that every county which re- 
ported a poorhouse in 1869 had one by 1860. These counties are listed in: 
North Carolina Board of Public Charities, First Annual Report ... 1870 
(Raleigh, 1870). Information on counties from which no report had been 
received in 1869 was filled in from the 1860 Census Schedules of Social 
Statistics, through the kindness of Mr. W. Frank Burton, State Archivist 
of North Carolina. Mr. Burton also compared the 1860 schedules with the 
eight counties which reported they had no poorhouse in 1869. In every case 
but Jackson and Onslow, no almshouse was reported in 1860. Jackson 
apparently decided on the more humane system of boarding out by 1869, in 
preference to using the jail for paupers. Lillington County, formed during 
the 1850’s only to be absorbed by Harnett in the next decade, is assumed 
not to have had a poorhouse, as was also the case in Harnett. 

"N.C. Laws—1790, Ch. 4. Many subsequent poorhouse acts referred to 
the “convenient and useful employment” of inmates. See 1791, Ch. 33; 1801, 
Ch. 83; 1804, Ch. 84; 1805, Ch. 58. 

2 N.C. Laws—1818, Ch. 120. 
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if the offender did not exhibit “a submissive spirit.” ** Orange 
County's almshouse had one guest who paid $35 for his 
board in 1833. His guardian argued that his labor was worth 
his victuals and clothes, whereupon the wardens of the poor 
agreed not to charge him, if indeed this was the case; in the 
event that his labor was worth only a fraction of his keep, a 
pro rata reduction would be made. Some years later the 
wardens faced the problem of a pauper (then absent) who 
refused to work though able to do so. The superintendent 
was instructed to place him in solitary confinement on bread 
and water if he returned, until he expressed a willingness to 
work or to leave the poorhouse. 

Not all counties were as persistent as Person and Orange 
in keeping their poorhouse inmates at work. Dorothea Dix, 
in her tour of North Carolina institutions for the purpose of 
investigating the treatment of the insane, noted that Beaufort 
County, for instance, needed an almshouse director who 
would insist upon labor from those able to engage in it.”* 

The superintendents so differed in character from one to 
another that a variety of conditions existed in the poorhouses 
under their care. Miss Dix was of the opinion that Halifax's 
institution was much in need “of competent and efficient 
superintendence.” On the other hand Rutherford’s super- 
intendent was a favorite of the poor there, while Iredell 
County had a very efficient master and mistress; indeed its 
almshouse was in better shape than any other she had visited 
in the state, “a model of neatness, comfort, and good order.” *° 

The duties of an almshouse superintendent are revealed in 
an agreement signed by Bertie County's wardens and Demby 
Ward in February 1840: 


it is understood that he is to furnish the Poor House with wood 
cultivate all the tillable land about the place, bury the dead & 


% Person County had a rule allowing the husband or wife of a pauper to 
reside at the almshouse with his (her) mate provided his labor covered the 
cost of keeping him, and the house was not crowded. Any surplus from the 
non-pauper’s labor would be paid to him by the wardens. John Gennings 
was admitted under this rule, May 26, 1832. 

% Dorothea L. Dix, Memorial . . . submitted to the General Assembly of 
North Carolina [November, 1848], in North Carolina General Assembly. 
House of Commons. Document No. 2, 1848/9, 24. 

* Dix, Memorial. 
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furnish the coffins & do every thing else, that is required about 
the place, & for which he is to be paid One hundred & fifty 
Dollars. 


One of the several ways of paying the superintendent in- 
volved offering the position at a public auction. In 1838 the 
poorhouse of Hyde County was kept for nothing. The follow- 
ing year the county had to pay $42.25. These low salaries 
took into account the farm produce which the keeper could 
sell. Another method of payment was on a per capita basis, as 
in Lincoln County, where the job was taken at $40 per 
inmate in 1840; in the late 1850's, $70 was the rate. 

One policy economy-minded communities with almshouses 
could adopt would involve compelling all of their poor to live 
at the institution, thereby discouraging would-be applicants. 
In innumerable instances, however, wardens of the poor did 
not resort to this tactic. 

On the questions of continuing grants to paupers not resid- 
ing in the poorhouse (“outdoor relief”), the law remained 
silent until 1827 when specific authority was given to the 
wardens of the poor of Pitt County to maintain paupers away 
from the almshouse. This was rescinded in 1828. Mecklen- 
burg’s wardens were instructed, also in 1828, to remove all 
the paupers in the county to the house, except those who 

“from bodily affliction or otherwise may be in such situation 
as to render it inexpedient to remove them.” The poorhouse 
act for Lincoln County made it mandatory for the wardens 
to assign a pauper to a person offering to keep him for half 
of his cost at the poorhouse, while in Person and Franklin 
counties, a pauper might be given home relief at a cost not 
exceeding that of almshouse care, if a majority of the wardens 
of the poor approved it. Even after Nash’s county farm had 
been opened, the wardens could give outdoor aid to persons 
they deemed to be “fit subjects” for it. The poorhouse act for 
Sampson County stated explicitly that the wardens could pro- 
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vide for the poor other than at the house “as they may deem 
equally humane and economical.” ** 

Refusal of relief to persons not willing to enter Orange 
County's almshouse was reported to have resulted in severe 
hardship for many. An 1830 act authorized the wardens of 
Orange to give outdoor relief to paupers unable to labor who 
wished to remain with their young children, in an amount not 
exceeding the cost of their care at the poorhouse. The Orange 
County almshouse act of 1811 had not prohibited outdoor 
aid directly, but such was thought to be the intent of the law. 
The other special poorhouse acts likewise did not ban home 
relief explicitly, but it is possible that many wardens of the 
poor placed upon them the same interpretation as was given 
by the Orange wardens.” 

Neither the general poorhouse act of 1793 nor the more 
detailed statute of 1831 mentioned outdoor relief at all. 
Plainly the matter was left to the discretion of the wardens.”* 

The records of Orange County indicate that its wardens 
did not confine their outdoor allowances to the special cate- 
gory named in the law. Thus, in March, 1845, ten paupers 
were receiving non-institutional aid, eight of whom were 
being cared for by other parties at $10 a year. By April, 1846, 
sixty-eight outdoor allowances were made, compared with 
about half that number of inmates at the poor farm. Recip- 
ients included such cases as Willis Parish, who was “very 
poor, and had a large family; he was given $15 for his idiot 
son of eleven (1843). Solomon Cate also got $15 (1846) for 
Pitt: Public Laws, 1826/27, Ch. 88, Sec. 1; 1827/28, Ch. 156; Mecklen- 
burg: 1827/28, Ch. 81, Sec. 3; Lincoln, 1828/29, Ch. 137, Sec. 6. On the other 
hand, the Lenoir poorhouse act (1828/29, Ch. 139, Sec. 3) directed the 
wardens of the poor to remove all paupers to the county farm, when it 
opened; Person and Franklin: 1831/32, Ch. 98; Nash: 1829/30, Ch. 104, 
Sec. 2; Sampson: 1830/31, Ch. 146, Sec. 5. 

" Orange: Public Laws, 1830/31, Ch. 108; 1811, Ch. 84. Admission to the 
poorhouse was to be given “all such persons of either sex as shall be 
adjudged by the Wardens incapable through old age or infirmities to 
procure subsistence for themselves. . . .” The clause first appeared in the 
poorhouse act for Pasquotank and Carteret (1790, Ch. 4). 

* N.C. Laws, 1793, Ch. 17; 1831, Ch. 17. The same was also true of the 
subsequent codes—Rev. St. 1837, Ch. 89; and Rev. Code, 1855, Ch. 86. 
Judge Matthias E. Manly, in the case of Zedekiah Edwards vs. William J. 
Branch, [52 N. C. Reports 90, 91 (1859)], stated that whether the paupers 


were to be relieved in an institution or at home was a matter which the 
law left for the wardens to decide, and “no court has a right to interfere.” 
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himself and his family. In September, 1847, ten recipients of 
outdoor relief had their aid discontinued, but were offered 
admission to the poorhouse. A year later only eight cases of 
outdoor aid were listed, while the almshouse contained 
twenty-five inmates. 

Carteret announced in 1843 that paupers who did not avail 
themselves of the “Priviledge” of going to the county farm, 
would not receive any other relief. Bertie’s wardens in- 
augurated a policy (1841) of requiring paupers to go to the 
house when there was more than one person in a family re- 
ceiving assistance. Pasquotank County appears to have elim- 
inated all outdoor aid when the almshouse was opened 
(1831). During a smallpox epidemic the house was filled up, 
and it became necessary to obtain special quarters for the 
care of the numerous applicants for aid. Sick paupers would 
be given a home-relief allowance under an 1850 ruling only 
if removal would endanger their lives. Yet, hardly three years 
later, $15 was granted Joseph Tuttle for a three month 
period “in consideration of his extreme poverty and his 
unwillingness to come to the Poor House”; the allowance was 
renewed for several years thereafter. In 1854, Polly Foster 
was allowed $4 a month for six months, and in 1857 Rhoda 
Suton got $6 for the quarter. The rule had clearly been 
breached. 

From the date the almshouse in adjoining Perquimans 
County was opened (1835) until 1847 no outdoor relief was 
given. In 1847, though, five persons were receiving from $4 
to $6 a quarter. As many as fifteen allowances were made in 
February, 1851, but generally the number was about seven. 

The wardens of the poor in Lincoln County decided in 
October, 1820, that all paupers not being supported at the 
residence of their families, or not being kept for less than $30 
a year were to go to the poorhouse, except in “extreme cases’; 
those refusing to go, were not to get any other aid. This step 
was taken because for some time certain persons had been 
receiving public funds 


whose friends are well able to support them, but finding they 
could Impose on the Wardens have Recd money for Support of 
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Persons who they would not let go to the poorhouse and who they 
were unwilling to be separated from. 


Three months later a new order was issued requiring all 
pensioners to repair to the almshouse. At a meeting of the 
board of wardens in January, 1822, it was agreed to give the 
keeper of the house $75 a year per pauper (the rate to de- 
crease if the number of inmates increased, and vice versa). 
At the same time, Jacob Goldman was given $25 a year, as 
an allowance with which to buy grain and meat. In July, 
1822, Abigail Bremen, a case of “Extreme distress,” was 
given $10 a quarter for her support, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutton were given $5. Six paupers were boarded out in 
October, 1832, four of them with relatives. The 1829 act for 
Lincoln, making outdoor aid mandatory, when the cost was 
half of that in the almshouse, was ignored twenty years later; 
an order was unanimously passed (1849) discontinuing out- 
door aid, but in some instances paupers too weak or too sick 
to be removed were assisted outdoors. 

The minutes of the wardens of Craven and Hyde indicate 
that a considezable amount was speat in these counties also 
on outdoor allowances. Hyde began distributing provisions 
instead of money in the 1850's. 


IV 


Compared with the intricate provisions of many other states 
and of England, the settlement law of North Carolina has 
always been a model of brevity and simplicity. A person 
residing continuously for one year in a county has been the 
responsibility of that county's taxpayers when he becomes a 
pauper, according to every poor law since that of 1777. For 
the law in effect from 1755 to 1777 read “parish” instead of 
“county: the parish was the relief dispensing unit until the 
Revolution. At the same time, a person likely to become 
chargeable has always been liable to be removed to the 
county where he was last legally settled." 





* The settlement and removal provisions are in N. C. Laws—1755, Ch. 6, 
Sec. 5, 6; 1777, Ch. 7, Sec. 2, 22; Gen. St. (1943), Sec. 153-159, 160. One 
year’s residence in the parish was made one way of gaining a settlement 
in Virginia in 1727, and in South Carolina in 1768. 
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So it was that the constable of Duplin County was paid 
£1/4s. ($3), October 21, 1800, “for removing Charity Register 
a poor woman out of the County, who by remaining would 
have claimed Cetenship [gained a settlement].” When the 
constable of Jones County removed the two Oliver children 
to Carteret “where they belonged” Carteret’s wardens reim- 
bursed him in the sum of $7 (1820). Hyde County paid 
$20.80 in March, 1853, for “conveying Elizabeth Sawyer and 
her child” to Beaufort County. In the spring of 1797 a mother 
and her two children were removed out of Person County to 
Virginia. Many entries similar to these appear in the minute 
books of the poor wardens over the years. 

The wardens were guarding the interests of the county not 
only when they ordered the removal of actual and potential 
paupers, but also when they helped needy persons move out 
of their county presumably to a place where the pauper could 
earn a livelihood or be supported by friends and relatives. 
Carteret offered Sarah Parisher $20 instead of the usual allow- 
ance of $10 in March, 1834, if she would move away during 
the year——but she chose to stay on. They were more success- 
ful in 1805 when, for the sum of $25, Bartholomew Jesse 
agreed to go to the “Western Countries . . . and thereby 
disburthen the County.” Pasquotank struck a bargain with 
one woman in 1829 whereby she was granted $100 to enable 
her to move west; previously she had been receiving $90 a 
year for herself and her children. 

During the colonial period the complaint was heard that 
masters of vessels brought persons unable to support them- 
selves into the province. The result was a great increase in 
the poor expenditures of the parish where they were left. One 
section of the 1755 poor law allowed the parish justices 


to convene such Master of a Vessel before them and to take the 
Deposition of Witnesses concerning the Matter of the Complaint; 
and if on hearing the same, it shall appear to them, or any Two 
of them, that the Person or Persons brought into this Province 
has or have not brought with him or them sufficient Effects for 
his or their Support and Maintenance, and that he, she or they, 
is or are incapable of getting a Livelihood, by his, her or their 
Industry, such master of a Vessel shall, by the Judgment of the 
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said Justices, be obliged to give Bond, with Two sufficient Se- 
curities, to the Governor, or Commander in Chief for the Time 
being, in the Sum of Forty Pounds, Proclamation Money, with 
Condition that he will transport such Person or Persons out of 
this Provice within Six Months from the Date of such Bond or 
at all Times thereafter indemnify every Parish within this 
Province from any Expence which they may be at, by Means 
of such Person or Persons being a Parish Charge; and if such 
Master of a Vessel shall refuse to comply with such Orders, it 
shall and may be lawful for the said Two Justices, by Warrant 
under their Hands and Seals to commit him to the Public Jail, 
there to remain until he shall comply with the same: . . .?° 


Perhaps the practice diminished after this. At all events, the 
1777 law and subsequent poor laws had no such provision. 


V 

Responsibility for the Negro poor was another subject of 
legislative attention connected with pauperism. Under a 
1741 law Negroes could be freed for “meritorious Services” 
as adjudged by the county court. The counties found that 
these freed slaves frequently became paupers. For this reason 
an 1801 law stipulated that the master had to enter into a 
£100 ($250) bond at the time of manumission that the Negro 
would not become chargeable. 

A general emancipation act was passed in 1831 which gave 
a master the right to free any slave provided he gave a $1,000 
bond that the freedman would leave the state within ninety 
days. The only freed Negroes not required to depart were 
those over fifty years of age who had been emancipated for 
meritorious services. In such cases the owners had to give 
$500 bond for their good behavior and to save the county 
from the expense of ever having to support them.” 

That the law lagged behind current practice is evidenced 
by a £500 bond left with the Pasquotank County court, De- 
cember 3, 1800, whereby Isaac Overman and his heirs agreed 





” N.C. Laws—1775, Ch. 6, Sec. 7. 

"N.C. Laws—1741, Ch. 24, Sec. 56; 1801, Ch. 1830/31, Ch. 9, retained 
in Rev. Code (1855), Ch. 86, Sec. 19, Ch. 107, Sec. 45, 46. Under 1715, Ch. 
46, Sec. 18, Negroes could be freed for “honest and Faithful Service,” but 
they had to leave the province within six months. 
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at all times hereafter [to] save harmless the Overseers of the 

Poor and inhabitants of the County ... from all Costs Charges 

and troubles whatsoever for and by reason of the liberation 
. [five Blanchards] .. .?* 


Free Negroes, of course, were among the recipients of 
public poor relief. Thus in 1846 Orange County apprenticed 
Andrew Jackson who had been “raised at the Poor House.” 
Person County gave Mrs. Byasee $60 for the support of two 
old Negroes for the year ending Easter, 1846. In 1807 Per- 
son’s wardens, confronted with George Wallis’s request for 
an allowance, decided to put him up on auction instead, 
whereupon “he withdrew him self & refused to become a 
Parishner.” 

Owners of old or infirm slaves would sometimes neglect 
them, permitting them “to go at large and become a common 
nuisance.” A 1798 law gave the wardens of the poor the power 
and duty of providing for these unfortunates and charging 
their owners, if the masters did not assume their responsibil- 
ity when notified to do so. Thus Pasquotank billed the 
estate of John B. Mansaid at the rate of $6.25 per month for 
the slave Easter who was at the county poorhouse (April, 
1850). When it came to the notice of Carteret’s wardens that 
infirm, blind Wanton was being completely neglected by the 
executors of Colonel Thomson’s estate, the owners were 
ordered to furnish $30 worth of necessaries for the year 
(1812), or the wardens would allot the sum out of county 
funds and sue the executors for reimbursement. A Negress, 
formerly the property of a deceased man who apparently left 
no heirs (or none able to support the slave), was given to 
Abraham Sikes together with a payment of five shillings by 
Carteret’s wardens in 1801, in return for which Sikes agreed 
to support her for the rest of her life. Orange County's war- 





"The file box in the State Archives, Raleigh, labelled “Pasquotank— 
Bonds. Miscellaneous Material . 1720-1861” has forty-four such bonds 
covering the years 1799-1819; most of these were made before 1806. 

* N.C. Laws—1798, Ch. 13, retained in Rev. Code (1855), Ch. 86, Sec. 15. 

A person who had slaves likely to become chargeable could be required by 

the wardens of the poor to post a sufficient bond if he was about to move 

= of 7 county. [1801, Ch. 20, retained in Rev. Code (1855), Ch. 86, 
ec. 19]. 
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dens of the poor wrote (1838) to the owner of Caesar, who 
lived in another county, to take the slave who was likely to 
become chargeable “and provide for his comfort and 
support.” 


VI 


A contemprorary commented (1850) that North Carolina’s 
pauper system “is far from being free from imperfections of a 
grave character. It is at best but a clumsy contrivance of the 
law to keep the poor from perishing. . ” 24 Despite this un- 
favorable characterization, a review of developments during 
the eighteenth and early ninctoenth centuries impresses one 
with the seriousness of the attempts—however groping they 
may appear in retrospect—to improve poor relief pro- 
cedures. Having assumed at an early date responsibility for 
the needy, the community grappled by one means or another 
with the ‘problem of how to treat dependent poverty. 





* Tarborough Press, November 16, 1850. 

















WILLIAM W. HOLDEN AND THE PEACE MOVEMENT 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By HORACE W. RAPER 


William W. Holden has long been considered as one of 
North Carolina’s most controversial figures. Although born in 
obscurity in Orange County, 1818, he rose to become one of 
the state’s leading and influential editors, a leader in four 
political parties, and chief executive of the state on two 
occasions. Through his editorship of the North Carolina 
Standard he built the Democratic party into the dominant 
party in the state and contributed to the popular acceptance 
of the right of secession. The refusal of the Democratic party 
in 1858 to make him its candidate for governor, for fear that 
he could not be controlled in the interest of class legislation, 
caused him to split with the party and the dominant aristo- 
cratic class.’ 

By 1860, Holden shifted from his militant stand on seces- 
sion to a position of loyalty to the Union. The reasons for 
this shift are difficult to ascertain, but Holden personally felt 
that this was the only “right” course to follow. He had long 
prided himself on editing the only newspaper in the state that 
actually expressed the ideas and wishes of the people; and, 
being a political opportunist, he did not want to advance a 
cause which the people would not follow. In 1860 he felt that 
the people were opposed to secession, and even the election 
of Lincoln was not sufficient cause for the state to leave the 
Union. He cautioned, “Watch and Wait.” He called upon 
North Carolina to act with the “Border States” as mediators 
or as peace-makers to prevent the overthrow of the national 
government. In fact, even after the secession of the Gulf states 
many North Carolinians had visions of a great middle con- 
federacy composed of the border slave and border free 
states.2 The bombardment of Fort Sumter, however, caused 





*Edgar E. Folk, “W. W. Holden and the Election of 1858,” North Caro- 
lina Historical Revi iew, XXI (October, 1944), 294-318. 
? North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), January 9, 1861. 
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North Carolina to decide on secession, and Holden was one 
of the convention delegates assembled in Raleigh in May, 
1861, who voted to take the state out of the Union. 

Holden’s Civil War career (his denunciation of secession, 
his Unionist activities, and his leadership in the formation of 
a “Peace party”) has led historians to write about him in a 
prejudiced and biased manner. His actions and motives, how- 
ever, need to be restudied for he was instrumental in the 
fight for individual liberty as waged by the state against the 
Confederacy. He was a Union supporter or a “Peace” man 
because he saw the futility of the war and felt it would be far 
better to make an honorable peace while possible, instead of 
being forced later to accept unconditional surrender. He 
further held that it would be far wiser for North Carolina, 
and all southern states, to overthrow the decadent political, 
social, and economic order and to build anew, creating a 
progressive state based on the rising tide of industrialism for 
the welfare of the masses, rather than for the privileged few. 
In this he was ten years ahead of his time, as he had been the 
outspoken leader of secession ten years before the people were 
ready to accept that idea. 

Holden’s repudiation of the secession doctrine after he had 
successfully educated the people to accept that doctrine was 
catastrophic to his Democratic party standing. His return to 
the support of secession in 1861 was dictated by the over- 
whelming pressure of southern opinion. There was little 
alternative for any man of earnest convictions of duty and 
high resolves but to join the southern forces or become a 
martyr. And Holden, as an old and experienced politician, 
realized his position and yielded. With his vote for the ordi- 
nance of secession he expressed manifestations of a cordial 
sympathy to the Confederacy as evidenced by his pledge of 
“the last dollar and the last man” in the state to the southern 
cause. All this, however, was doubtless influenced by the 
desire to regain the confidence of his former friends and 
associates. 

According to his critics, Holden’s career during the Civil 
War was ignoble and detrimental to the cause of the Con- 
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federacy. Be that as it may, Holden realized early in 1861 
that his signing of the Secession Ordinance was not sufficient 
to regain for him his former position in the Democratic party. 
He was bitterly hated by the Democrats, who felt that he had 
deserted them (1858-1860), and was distrusted by the Whigs 
because he had separated from the Democrats. Nevertheless, 
he was not to be denied political leadership in the state. 
Slowly and quietly, he assumed the lead in rounding up the 
discontented elements in the state, and by 1862 he had 
organized a new party——Conservative——which wrested po- 
litical control of the state by winning the gubernatorial con- 
test. Among these discontented elements were those who had 
grievances against the Confederate government——men like 
William A. Graham, George Edmund Badger, Thomas Ruffin, 
Edward Joseph Hale, as well as Holden. These men felt that 
the Confederacy had been unfair in giving the major offices 
to less prominent men than themselves, and in discriminating 
against North Carolina in the distribution of major offices. 
One can only speculate as to how different the story might 
have been had Holden been given a high post in the Con- 
federacy. Many alleged that the Richmond government was 
guilty of despotism by the passage of the Conscription Act 
of April, 1862; and the question was naturally raised: Was 
not the war fought to preserve state rights? Finally, Holden 
knew well that the voters usually placed the blame for mili- 
tary defeats and economic dislocations of war upon the gov- 
ernment in power. Hence, he took advantage of the ill feel- 
ings aroused in those zealous for the state government and 
the Democratic party by the loss of Hatteras Inlet in August, 
1861, the capture of Roanoke Island in February, 1862, and 
Elizabeth City and New Bern in March, 1862. The Conserva- 
tive party was born through a union of all these discontented 
elements. 

The death of Governor John Ellis in July, 1861, led to a 
demand for an election to fill out his unexpired term. Ellis 
had been succeeded by Henry Toole Clarke, Speaker of the 
Senate (the state did not have the office of lieutenant gov- 
ernor), but the Conservatives insisted that the office be de- 
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clared vacant and a successor chosen. Up to this point, the 
Democrats seemed to have been under the illusion that the 
people throughout the state were enthusiastic in their sup- 
port of the Confederacy, for they had more or less tended to 
ignore the opposition ‘of the Conservatives. Too late they 
realized the strength of their opponents. They abandoned 
their party name and began to call themselves Confederates; 
while at the same time they asked the people to maintain 
those in power so as to quell partisan strife in the midst of 
war.* Nevertheless, the Conservatives won their demands, for 
the “Secession” Convention (which acted in lieu of the Gen- 
eral Assembly until May, 1862) ordered that an election be 
held and that the governor should assume the duties of his 
office in September, 1862, instead of the following January. 

The Conservatives had hoped to nominate William A. 
Graham, but he refused to become a candidate.* Other 
names were proposed as feelers to test public opinion—— 
Holden, John A. Gilmer, Bedford Brown, Edwin G. Reade, 
and Colonel Zebulon Baird Vance.* Had the reaction toward 
Holden been favorable, no doubt he would have been the 
nominee, for he desired the office. However, he was passed 
over by the party council, for it realized the need of a more 
striking and popular candidate. Vance was accordingly nom- 
inated to oppose the Confederate candidate, William Johns- 
ton, president of the Charlotte and Columbia Railroad. 

The Conservative-Vance campaign was managed entirely 
by Holden and Edward Joseph Hale of the Fayetteville Ob- 
server. It was they who persuaded Vance to accept the nom- 
ination while he was stationed with his North Carolina troops 
at Kinston, and Vance took no part in the campaign except 
to make a few speeches in the army. 

Holden took the lead in attacking the Confederate party. 
He charged that Johnston’s military title was gained among 
the pork and beans of the Commissary General's Department 
while he was at the same time drawing state pay as a member 


* Weekly State Journal (Raleigh), February 12, 1862, as cited in Richard 
E. Yates, “Zebulon B. Vance as War Governor of North Carolina, 1862- 
1865,” Journal of Southern History, II (February, 1937), 46-47. 

* North Carolina Standard, May 14, 1862. 

® North Carolina Standard, May 17, 1862. 
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of the Secession Convention.’ He attacked the inefficiency 
and corruptness of the Confederate party in state affairs, for 
failure to clothe the state soldiers, and for making “the gov- 
ernment at Raleigh and the government at Richmond party 
machines to advance their own interests, to put honor on 
their backs and money in their pockets, and to gratify their 
hatred toward the late Union men.” Holden pointed out 
that the real issue in the war was the protection of slavery 
and that the non-slaveholders were to be sacrificed for the. 
benefits of the slaveowners. The cry was also raised that it 
was a “rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight,” and Holden 
denounced the Confederate conscription law, especially the 
“substitute” clause and the “twenty negro law.” 

Dissatisfaction with the war and disloyalty to the Confed- 

eracy were evident in the large numbers of deserters in the 
middle and western counties. General E. Kirby Smith was 
forced to send a detachment of troops to Madison County 
to maintain law and order. The outcome of the election was 
never in doubt, for the agitation of Holden and his followers 
was quite convincing. Holden had forged the many discon- 
tented elements into a strong political machine and Vance 
was easily elected with a majority double that of his oppon- 
ent. The small vote for Johnston and the large majority of 
“peace men” elected to the General Assembly proved the 
strength of the newly formed party and showed that enthus- 
iasm for the Confederacy was waning. The northern press 
hailed the victory as a Union victory over secession. 

Holden has been castigated for his lead in the formation 
of the Conservative party, yet its very formation shows his 
political power and leadership abilities. He led the party 
from obscurity to leadership and state domination; and no 
one can ignore the fact that he, more than anyone else, 
brought about the election of “Zeb” Vance, one of the best 
known war governors of the Southern states. 

There was a personal comradeship between Vance and 
Holden and a close bond between Governor Vance and 





* North Carolina Standard, June 7, 21, 1862. 
* North Carolina Standard, May 24, 1862. 
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Editor Holden, which made for united effort during the early 
days of Vance’s administration. The early accord may be 
seen both in the election of Holden as State Printer by the 
General Assembly in November, 1862, upon the insistence of 
Vance,* and in counselling rendered Vance by Holden. 
Holden and Vance, however, were not long to remain friends 
and collaborators. 

There are many reasons behind the split of the two leaders 
of the Conservative party. The formation of the Heroes of 
America (later known as the Union League) and the rise of 
the Peace Movement were the major factors, but the break 
really came because of an irrepressible conflict between two 
politicians. Holden, in his role of “party boss,” failed to realize 
that Vance could not and would not be controlled by anyone. 
Holden thought Vance would adopt the Peace Movement as 
a resource to get better treatment from the Confederacy, but 
Vance refused to go along. Both were “peace men” but Vance 
stood for an attempt to make peace while acting in coopera- 
tion with the other Confederate states, while Holden pro- 
posed taking North Carolina out of the Confederacy, if 
necessary, and then making a separate peace with the na- 
tional government. He argued that if the state had the right 
to secede from the United States, it also had a right to leave 
the Confederacy. When Vance refused the Holden plan and 
supported the war cause instead, Holden set out to prevent 
the re-election of Vance to the governorship. Popular feeling 
seemed to support Holden, but much of this was self-made 
support by the Standard. Therein lies the explanation of 
Holden’s defeat by Vance in the election of 1864. 

Murmurs of discontent against the Confederacy in North 
Carolina were heard as early as July, 1861, but the first real 
evidence appeared in the fall meeting of the General As- 
sembly in 1862. The Conservatives, having gained a majority 
in the General Assembly, proceeded to carry out a plan, 
devised by Holden, to replace all non-Conservative state 





*Vance to E. J. Hale, November 21, 1862. E. J. Hale Papers, State 
Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

* American Annual Cyclopedia (1864), 589; and J. C. Schwab, The Con- 
federate States of America, 1861-1865, 222. 
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officials."” Furthermore, Vance was empowered to investigate 


the causes of arrest of the state citizens held by the Con- 
federate authorities in their military prison at Salisbury." 
The program was opposed to the centralization of power in 
the Confederate government, and Vance was very assertive 
of state rights. As Albert B. Moore writes, “His masterly 
leadership of the masses . . . made him the most dangerous 
man with whom Davis had to deal. His nimble wit and 
Lincoln-like intuition were more than a match for the meth- 
odical and unimaginative statecraft of the President.” * 

By the spring of 1863, rumors of peace and reconstruction 
became more than threatening gossip, for there was open talk 
on the streets in all cities throughout the state. Holden was 
much interested in such matters and maintained that four- 
fifths of the people were ready for reconstruction.’ He fur- 
ther said that he was following the people in the movement 
rather than leading them, but as Governor Vance pointed 
out, “the driver sits behind the team and yet may be said to 
follow his horses.” ** The grounds for discontent may be 
found in the following charges: (1) that the Confederate 
administration was partisan in nature, for no one was ap- 
pointed to the cabinet who had been a former Whig or Union 
Democrat; (2) that the Confederate government suppressed 
individual liberties by the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus; (3) that financial depression and the repudiation of 
Confederate currency caused great hardships upon the in- 
habitants of North Carolina; (4) that North Carolina had 
furnished more than her share of troops but her officers had 
not been justly promoted and the troops had not received 
their merited praise; and (5) that the Confederate govern- 
ment was infringing upon state rights.’® It was felt that as a 
sovereign state North Carolina had seceded from the Union, 
 ® J. G. de R. Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, 46. 

™ Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, 47. 

2 A. B. Moore, Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy, 279. 

% Vance to E. J. Hale. E. J. Hale Papers, State Department of Archives 
and History. 

“ Vance to Hale. E. J. Hale Papers. 

® Horace W. Raper, “The Political Career of William Woods Holden With 


Special Reference To His Provisional Governorship,” unpublished master’s 
thesis, The University of North Carolina, 1948, pp. 36-37. 
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but Confederate conscription and tithing laws denied the 
state its rightful control over its citizenry. The tithing law 
was especially bitter to North Carolinians not only in terms 
of money and produce required, but also because a Virginian 
was appointed by President Davis to collect the tithes in the 
state. To partisan North Carolina this was unbearable. Like- 
wise the state felt that its rights were interfered with by the 
impressment of men over age, and by the Confederacy’s dis- 
regard of state court rulings upholding its citizens. Upon 
numerous occasions the Confederacy arrested state citizens 
who were suspected of disloyalty, without giving specific 
charges, and imprisoned them without trial. The John W. 
Irvin case, in which Secretary of War James Seddon ordered 
a decision of Chief Justice Richmond Rumford Pearson to be 
ignored, led to strained relations between Governor Vance 
and the Confederate government for almost two years.”® 

Disaffection and disloyalty to the Confederate cause in- 
creased during the early months of 1863. Chief Justice Pear- 
son and Governor Vance gave aid to the movement through 
their fight for individual liberty. In December the General 
Assembly instructed Vance to secure the release of an Orange 
County minister, the Reverend J. R. Graves, who had been 
arrested as a spy and imprisoned in Richmond.” Vance se- 
cured the preacher’s release and also that of others imprisoned 
in the Salisbury prison. Chief Justice Richmond M. Pearson 
felt that the conscription law was unconstitutional and grant- 
ed writs of habeas corpus to secure the release of anyone 
arrested for desertion or disloyalty to the Confederacy. When 
in 1863 the impressment and tithing laws were passed, Vance 
joined Holden and other Unionists in crying aloud that “the 
Central Government takes our fighting men with one hand 
and a tenth of our substance with the other.” 

In the meantime, Vance began to realize ae something 
must be done, and on January 5, 1863, he wrote the Secre- 
tary of War that “the impunity which the deserters enjoy 





% Yates, “Zebulon B. Vance,” 61. 

7 War of The Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Ser. II, V, 794-795. Hereinafter cited as Official Records. 

% American Annual Cyclopedia (1863), 691. 
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and the contagion of their example is operating most ruin- 
ously upon the efficiency of the army, to say nothing of the 
injury to property and citizens.” ** On January 26, the Gov- 
ernor issued a proclamation to the absentee soldiers in which 
he asked them to return to their posts and promised to “share 
the last bushel of meal and pound of meat in the State” with 
the army and homefolk. This failed to end the numerous 
desertions in the state. Many of the soldiers had left their 
command in Virginia, hoping to escape the hardships of war 
by having a quick peace won by the home folks. Many 
claimed that their actions had been induced by reading 
Holden’s Standard, which published accounts of public meet- 
ings throughout the state wherein resolutions had been 
adopted demanding that peace be negotiated. If the authori- 
ties at the helm of the government were not able to achieve 
this, the Standard exclaimed, state conventions should be 
held to work out an “honorable peace.” * Holden later denied 
the charges that he had encouraged desertions. “We have 
never written, or uttered, or printed a work designed or cal- 
culated to cause desertion. On the contrary, we have written 
and printed more, perhaps, to discourage desertions and to 
encourage volunteering than any Editor in the State.” * 

Peace rumors spread quickly. Tennessee Unionists soon 
heard them and became hopeful that Union sentiment would 
gain control of North Carolina. Charles Dana, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War in the United States, after talking with Gov- 
ernor Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, wrote that North Caro- 
linians “will seize the first opportunity to free themselves 
from the Confederate Government.” * Major General J. C. 
Foster wrote to Secretary of War Stanton that he had from 
private sources sufficient information to cause him to hope 
that North Carolina Unionists were ready to act “on certain 
contingencies,” and make a stroke for severance.” 

Such reports reached Washington through the press. The 
Richmond authorities, too, were informed and President 





* Official Records, Ser. I, XVIII, 821. 

” North Carolina Standard, August 12, 1863. 

* North Carolina Standard, February 19, 1864. 
= Official Records, Ser. I, XXX, 183. 

* Official Records, Ser. I, XXVII, 751. 
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Davis became so alarmed that he wrote Governor Vance 
asking if Holden’s “treasonable action” warranted criminal 
prosecution. Vance was quick to reply that there was no 
cause to fear North Carolina action against the Confederacy 
and that “it would be impolitic in the very highest degree to 
interfere with Holden or his paper.” ** 

The rapid spread of the peace meetings was evidently 
Holden’s way of determining the pulse of state feeling. The 
attitude of Governor Vance was not definitely known, and 
Holden's actions may have been an attempt to prove to 
Vance that it would be popular to support the peace drive. 
Finally, Vance visited Richmond in August and from that 
time on he believed a “split with Holden is decreed by God. 
I have made up my mind to it and prepared for it any day, 
thou’ I did nothing to ‘precipitate’ it. . . .” ** Vance reasoned 
that Holden stood for submission, “reconstruction or anything 
else that will put him back under Lincoln, and stop the war 
—and I might add—punish his old friends and collaborators 
——the Secessionists.” *° Vance was afraid that Holden’s efforts 
would give an erroneous opinion to the North and thereby 
defeat all efforts for peace except an absolute submission. 
Vance was a “peace man,” but only on the basis of separation 
and independence.” 

During July and August, 1863, the Heroes of America held 
more than one hundred peace meetings: sixty were reported 
in the Standard alone. It appeared that the meetings were 
spontaneous, but since there was such similarity in the reso- 
lutions there is little doubt that they originated from the same 
source, Holden and the Standard. The publication of such 
proceedings aroused bitter protests from the army. Over 
thirty regiments passed resolutions denouncing Holden and 
the meetings.** Later, on August 12, 1863, delegates from 
the regiments met in convention in Orange Court House, 





“ Official Records, Ser. I, XXVII, 751. 

* Vance to E. J. Hale, August 11, 1863. E. J. Hale Papers, State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. 

* Vance to Hale, August 11, 1863. 

27 Vance to W. A. Graham, August 13, 1863. W. A. Graham Papers, State 
Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

* Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, 52. 
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Virginia, and issued a formal protest and urged the people 
to support the Confederacy. 

Many ardent Confederate supporters began to demand that 
Vance stop Holden’s actions. The Governor tried to get 
William A. Graham and Edward Joseph Hale to dissuade 
Holden from his course of action;* and when this plan failed, 
he drew up a public statement for publication concerning the 
peace movement. He showed the document to Holden before 
publishing it. Holden advised further consideration and also 
that others should be consulted. Accordingly, ex-Governors 
Graham and Gilmer, Edwin Reade, and Edward Joseph Hale 
were invited to Raleigh, on September 2, to discuss the con- 
troversy. At the meeting, Holden insisted upon the right of 
holding peace meetings without interference on the part of 
the state. Vance offered to keep silent if Holden would try 
to discourage the meetings, but Holden refused. Vance then 
prepared a very denunciatory proclamation, but toned it 
down at the insistence of Governor Graham.** On September 
7, he urged the people to cease such activities as “were en- 
dangering the public peace and tranquility, as well as the 
common cause of independence. . . . Surely, you will not seek 
to cure the evils of one revolution by plunging the country 
into another.” ** Holden replied; “Let the people speak, it is 
refreshing to hear them.” * 

Two days later Holden was made to realize the maxim: 
“Those who sow the wind must reap the whirlwind.” This 
was occasioned when troops from General Henry Benning’s 
Georgia Brigade passed through Raleigh. One of the regi- 
ments (Colonel Wright's) decided to take Holden in hand, 
but not finding him at home they marched in a body to the 
Standard office. They proceeded to batter down the doors 
and destroy almost everything within reach. Cases of type 





* Vance to E. J. Hale, August 11, September 7, 1863. E. J. Hale Papers, 
State Department of Archives and History. 

* Vance to Hale, September 7, 1863; and Holden to C. J. Cowles, March 
- 1864, Holden Personal Papers, State Department of Archives and 

istory. 

* Frank Moore (ed.), The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events, 
with Documents, Narratives, Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, ete., VII, 
497-498. Hereinafter cited as Moore, Rebellion Record. 
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were emptied on the floor and many of them flung into the 
street; the massive marble slabs of set type were turned over, 
throwing the type into a huge heap on the floor, and kegs of 
ink turned out or spilled over everything. For some reason, 
the press escaped injury, probably because it was in another 
part of the building. Governor Vance was called to the scene 
(Holden went personally to the Governor's Mansion to appeal 
for help) and was able to disperse the mob. Whether the 
action was inspired and led by the officers of the Georgia 
Brigade is not known, but Vance thought the officers secretly 
encouraged it. He therefore demanded that the officers be 
brought to trial for their participation, and hinted that Gen- 
eral Benning himself had known of the forthcoming action 
and had condoned it. The following morning, a group of ap- 
proximately forty Raleigh citizens under the direction of 
Mark Williams, a strong Unionist, formed a mob and in 
retaliation for the destruction of the Standard, completely 
destroyed the presses of the State Journal, pro-Confederate 
paper.” 

The excitement caused by these two actions clearly affected 
Governor Vance. He had intervened in both outrages, and 
had it not been for his preventive measure another Raleigh 
paper, the Progress, would have also been destroyed. He 
wired President Davis not to allow additional troops to pass 
through the city, and threatened to withdraw or recall the 
state troops for the protection of their own state if future 
outrages upon the peace and dignity of the state were not 
checked.* A few days later another demonstration was made 
by troops from the 4th Alabama Regiment, but through the 
prompt appearance of Governor Vance and troops from the 
nearby Camp Gilmer, the Standard office was saved from 
being sacked again.” 

Not all the enmity against the North Carolina peace move- 
ment was found in this state. John Syme of Virginia, a former 





* Moses N. Amis, Historical Raleigh with Sketches of Wake County, 139; 
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editor of the Raleigh Register, advocated mob action against 
the Standard. He established a paper in Petersburg, Virginia, 
and persuaded one Taylor of Montgomery County to intro- 
duce a resolution in the Virginia Senate to stop, by law, the 
circulation of the Standard in that state. The resolution was 
not adopted, but the Order of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle persuaded John Wooten, Commonwealth’s attorney, 
to forbid its circulation. Even army postmasters were com- 
manded to prevent the paper from being distributed to 
soldiers within Virginia.** 

Mob violence changed Governor Vance from a partial 
supporter to a positive opponent of the peace movement. He 
felt that such action could only lead to anarchy or despotism. 
He was still willing to protect individual rights and he per- 
sonally felt that Holden had not committed treason. “Should 
any newspaper in the State,” he wrote Davis, “commit treason, 
I would have its editor arrested and tried by laws, which 
many of us yet respect.” ** He had hoped that the attack on 
the Standard would be sufficient warning to Holden to change 
his views, and that he could be “useful to the cause,’ ’ but 
Holden remained firm.* 

Holden fled to the country for the safety of his family 
during the height of mob violence, but upon his return to 
Raleigh he showed no alarm at the condemnation and 
notoriety he received after the sacking of the Standard. The 
notoriety merely publicized his peace activities further. 
Likewise, the fall elections made him bolder. Of the ten Con- 
federate congressmen elected from North Carolina eight were 
new and at least five were pledged to obtain an honorable 
peace. *° In the fall meeting of the General Assembly the 

“peace men” were able to make things “gloomy” for the 
Vance administration. No real trial of strength took place 
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between the two groups, however, mainly because of the in- 
fluence of Ex-Governor Graham.“ 

Backed by this following, Holden declared that peace could 
never come through the Confederate government but only 
through individual state action, since President Lincoln 
would treat only upon unconditional surrender, while the 
Confederacy had sworn never to yield unless independence 
were granted. Peace, therefore, should be made while the 
South was in a position to bargain for terms, otherwise all 
the South would share a similar fate to that of Mississippi 
and Louisiana, where military rule reigned. In 1864 Holden 
summarized his views on peace in the following statement: 


She (North Carolina) has a right to call a Convention and to 
hold it, and without being responsible for so doing to any power 
on earth.... 

We believe that if the war should be continued twelve months 
longer negro slavery will be utterly and finally destroyed in 
these states, and that it will be impossible to reestablish the 
institution—Its sudden destruction would involve the whole 
social structure in ruin. We believe that by the end of the period 
mentioned the rights of the states and the liberties of the people, 
by the very force of circumstances, to say nothing of the ag- 
gressive disposition and purposes of the government at Rich- 
mond, will have been blotted out, or will be at the mercy of the 
government. We believe that peace can never be obtained as long 
as we contend for Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and West 
Virginia; and that, in all probability, it can be obtained only by 
the sovereign states cooperating with the common government. 
We are, therefore, for a Convention, and for a cooperation with 
our sister States of the South in obtaining an armistice, so that 
negotiations may be commenced. . . . It would omit no proper 
steps to secure peace, and meanwhile protect the State against 
the encroachment of arbitrary power. It would see to it that the 
proud head of the State was bowed to no despot. It would insist 
that the civil law should prevail in all cases; and being in exist- 
ence, if not constantly in session, it would have the right to 
speak and act for the State as a sovereign, and to demand that 
the Congress and the military shall respect that civil law and the 
inalienable rights of our people. ... Is there any treason in these 
propositions? . . . We wish, first, to save human life and to pre- 
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vent the impoverishment and ruin of our people; secondly, to 
prevent the sudden abolition of slavery, the blighting effect of 
which would be seen on this continent for generations; and 
thirdly, to prevent the extinction of the State sovereignties, 
which if it should take place, would reduce us to the condition 
of territorial dependents on the favor of some great central, 
despotic government. But why delegates to a Convention now? 
Because the State may be so occupied by the enemy as to render 
the election, at some future day . . . impossible. . . . North Caro- 
lina is true, and will be true to the Confederate government as 
it was formed, in its integrity and purity; but she would not be 
bound by a government which had lost its original character 
and had been perverted to despotic purposes against her own 
rights and the rights and liberties of her citizens.*! 


The argument of the “peace men” could not be and was 
not refuted, as Governor Vance himself realized. Accordingly, 
he wrote in December, 1863, to President Davis and said it 
would be impossible to remove the sources of discontent in 
the state unless the Confederate government made some 
efforts to negotiate. He concluded, * Fo r the sake of humanity. 

. We might with propriety constantly tender negotiations. 
In doing so... . our cause will be strengthened thereby.” * 
He further felt that negotiations would silence the clamor of 
the Holden “peace men” and force them to take sides against 
the Confederacy, which they would be afraid to do as long as 
two armies were on the field.** Davis's reply was not com- 
forting——“We have made three distinct efforts to communi- 
cate with the authorities at Washington, and have been in- 
variably unsuccessful.” 

By the New Year, 1864, peace agitation had reached its 
height in the state. It was reputed that the legislature ad- 
journed so that its members could go among the people to 
agitate the calling of a convention to take the state out of the 
Confederacy. Resolutions by Holden and J. T. Leach were 
introduced by the latter at a peace meeting in Johnston 





“ North Carolina Standard, January 19, 1864. 
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County. After this meeting, a series of peace meetings were 
held in all sections of the state. Senator John Pool and Jona- 
than Worth were two of the principal Holden followers in 
the movement, although Worth was an official member of 
Governor Vance’s administration. Worth felt that if the 
people would make known their desires Vance would “co- 
operate,” otherwise he would not.** This movement, how- 
ever, caused Governor Vance violently to oppose Holden 
and to be outspoken in his remarks: “I will see this Conser- 
vative party blown into a thousand atoms and Holden and 
his understrappers in hell . . . before I will consent to a course 
which I think would bring dishonor and ruin upon both 
State and Confederacy. “* Holden warned that if Vance did 
not join in the movement by calling for a state convention 
in May, an opponent would be run against the Governor. 
Vance immediately broke with Holden. He regretted hav- 
ing to do this, and fearful that his decision would meet with 
disapproval, he considered declining renomination.“ Never- 
theless, he decided to stand for re-election and to follow a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. Holden, on the other hand, 
constantly maintained his friendliness to Vance and asserted 
his intentions of supporting him should he support the Con- 
servative principles and peace policy. 

The Richmond authorities were kept informed of the peace 
activities and, had the situated warranted it, the Confeder- 
ate army would have intervened. Governor Vance advised 
as little use of military power as possible. The tone of the 
correspondence between Vance and Davis grew more un- 
pleasant as it progressed because of personal animosities. 
Finally, President Davis declared that Governor Vance had 
overstepped the bounds of propriety, and requested that the 
correspondence cease. Vance published the correspondence 
in June, 1864. 
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On February 3, 1864, Davis asked the Confederate Con- 
gress for power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus to 
meet the “disloyal” element. He based his request on the 
facts that “public meetings have been held in some of which 
a treasonable design is masked by a pretense of devotion to 
State sovereignity, and in others is openly avowed. . . . Strong 
suspicion is entertained that secret leagues and associations 
are being formed. In certain localities men of no mean posi- 
tion do not hesitate to avow their disloyalty and hostility 
to our cause and their advocacy of peace, on the terms of 
submission and the abolition of slavery. In districts overrun 
by the enemy . . . citizens of well-known disloyalty are hold- 
ing frequent communication with them, and furnishing val- 
uable information to our enemies, even to the frustration of 
important military movements.” ** He pointed out that while 
there was good evidence that citizens were disloyal, the 
authorities demanded the release of disloyal persons be- 
cause of lack of legal evidence. He was afraid that desertion 
would become the order of the day and that unchecked 
“bands of deserters will patrol the country, burning, plunder- 
ing and robbing indiscriminately, and our armies, already 
too weak, must be still further depleted at the most iminent 
crisis of our cause, to keep the peace and protect the lives 
and property of our citizens at home.” © 

In February the Standard announced the passage by the 
Confederate Congress of the act suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus in cases (1) of treason or treasonable effort 
or combinations to subvert the government, of the Con- 
federate States; (2) of conspiracies to over-throw the gov- 
ernment, or to resist the lawful authority of the Confederate 
government; and (3) of persons riding or inciting others to 
abandon the Confederate cause, or to adhere to the enemy. 
At the same time, Holden maintained that the suspension of 
the writ was an infringement of civil liberties and contrary 
to civil law. He therefore suspended publication of the 
Standard indefinitely. “I felt that if I could not continue to 
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print as a free man I would not print at all, and I could not 
bear the idea of lowering or changing my tone... .”™ 

Vance, a skillful politician and campaigner, began early 
to prepare for his re-election campaign. Writing to Edward 
Hale of the Fayetteville Observer he spoke of his problem: 
“The convention question is to be my test and I am to be 
beaten if I oppose it. ... My desire is to make a record show- 
ing every desire for peace except at the expense of my coun- 
trys ruin and dishonor; and I want the question narrowed 
down to Lincoln or no Lincoln, and I don't intend to fritter 
away my strength on any minor issue. I advise you there- 
fore to make no fight on the substitute questions—the coun- 
try will settle that—on taxation, schools, or anything of that 
kind.”” He tried to reason out his opposition, and eliminated 
the possible candidacy of Judge Edwin Reade, Daniel Fowle, 
and Holden. He concluded that either General Alfred Dock- 
ery, Edward Jenner Warren, or Judge Thomas Settle would 
be the “Lincoln” candidate. 

Vance began his bold and energetic campaign by invad- 
ing the heart of the peace country. On February 22 he spoke 
at Wilkesboro,” a mountain village where desertion and re- 
sistance to the Confederate cause had run extremely high. 
This was followed by a speaking tour through Virginia, 
where he spoke to the North Carolina troops, and a return 
trip home by way of the central portion of the state. He al- 
lied himself to the war party, and announced the following 
platform: 


The supremacy of the civil over military law. 

A speedy repeal of the act suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

A quiet submission to all laws, good or bad, while they remain 
on the statute books. 

No reconstruction or submission, but perpetual independence. 

An unbroken front to the common enemy; but timely and 
repeated negotiations for peace by the proper authorities. 
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No separate State action through a convention, no counter 
revolution, no combined resistance to the government. 

Opposition to despotism in every form and the preservation 
of our republican institutions in all their purity.™* 


On March 3, Holden announced his candidacy for gov- 
ernor in a special issue of the Standard. He claimed that it 
was not his wish to run. He felt, however, that Vance had 
left the Conservative party and had gone with President 
Davis and the “Destructives,” and that if no one opposed 
Vance he would demoralize “the Conservative party, just 
as John Tyler would have destroyed the Whig party in 1842, 
if Mr. Clay had not exposed him.” * Holden’s card, pre- 
senting himself as a candidate, reads as follows: 


TO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


In compliance with the wishes of many friends, I announce 
myself a candidate for the office of Governor of North Carolina, 
at the election to be held on the first Thursday in August next. 

My principles and views, as a Conservative ‘after the straight- 
est sect’ are well known to the people of the State. ... They will 
not be changed. 

I am not disposed, at a time like this, to invite the people from 
their employments, and add to the excitement which prevails in 
the public mind, by haranguing them for their votes. We need 
all our energies to meet the common enemy, and to provide means 
of subsistance for our troops in the field and the people at 
home.... 

If elected I will do everything in my power to promote the 
interests, the honor, and glory of North Carolina, and to secure 
an honorable peace.*® 


The campaign was an open case. Vance sought re-election 
by contending that independence could be gained only 
through the support of the Confederate government. Holden, 
on the other hand, maintained that the state, acting as a 
sovereign body and through a special convention, should 
seek an early peace. Holden’s editorial banner declared: 
“The Two Ways: Fight it Out. Zebulon B. Vance, Governor 
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of North Carolina. “Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are Peace.’ Solomon, Son of David, King 
of Israel.” ™ 

When Vance learned of Holden’s opposition, he comment- 
ed: “The man who has been deepest in my confidence and 
whom my friends have persisted in apologizing for, has at 
length showed his purpose.” * Vance carried the campaign 
to the people throughout the state by his stump speaking, 
while Holden preferred to stay in Raleigh and wage his 
campaign through the Standard. From the beginning Vance 
was enthusiastic about his chances. The fact that there was 
no reliable paper in Raleigh, however, caused him no little 
concern, and led to the establishment of the Raleigh Conser- 
vative as the official organ of the Vance forces. In fact, Vance 
seemed to become more exuberant as the campaign rolled 
along; so much so, that it alarmed his friends for fear of 
over-confidence. D. K. McRae, writing to Edward Joseph 
Hale of the Fayetteville Observer, said: “Holden and his 
friends are working slyly, industriously, meanly to carry him 
through; and we tell you worriedly there is danger of their 
success, unless the most harmonious and hearty cooperation 
of all opposed to him can be effected. Governor Vance seems 
not to be aware of this—he is exuberant in confidence of his 
own strength, and seems to be more regardful of winning 
over Holden's friends, than of securing those for himself who 
differ with him on many points. . . .” °° 

During the campaign the state legislature met for a short 
two-week session; it was a crucial one for Holden and the 
“Peace Men.” They hoped to set in motion a legislative call 
for a convention that would take the initiative in making a 
separate peace with the United States. The group was ac- 
cused of having as its purpose the goal of taking the state 
out of the Confederacy, but this it steadfastly denied. The 
plan was a failure, although resolutions were adopted de- 
claring it the duty of the Confederate government to treat 
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for peace on the basis of independence. At the same time, 
Representative James Leach of the Third North Carolina 
District, probably the most active member of the peace 
movement next to Holden, introduced a similar set of resolu- 
tions into the Confederate Congress. They were not consider- 
ed, but were immediately tabled. This decision was not in 
agreement with the wishes of the North Carolina Delegation 
for all but two voted against tabling the resolutions. In 
May a plan to induce or require Holden to withdraw from 
the contest was begun, but he had refused to do so." As late 
as July 19, Holden was writing in a confident mood: “The 
intelligence I receive continues to be of the most cheering 
character. I feel sure of a decided majority in the army. The 
minds of the people and soldiers are made up, and nothing 
will change them.” But by the closing days of the cam- 
paign, it was apparent that there was little hope for a Holden 
victory. 

The election in the army was held on July 28, some two 
weeks prior to the regular state election, but the results of 
this first test were indicative of the August election. Vance 
received a large majority of the army vote, 13,209, out of 
15,033 cast. Holden protested vigorously, claiming that fraud, 
despotism, and intimidation had been used to prevent a free 
election in the army. Writing to his son-in-law one day after 
the voting had taken place, but before he knew the final 
results of the army vote, Holden said: 


You have no doubt seen or heard before this letter reaches you 
of the wonderful excesses of Governor Vance in the Army. My 
heart sickens at the memory of what occurred yesterday. Never 
before in the annals of American history did such voting take 
place. The Provost Guard of this place was marched up and 
voted under orders, and beneath the supervision of Confederate 
officials. All Holden men were summarily disposed of, in guard- 
ing the bridges in the vicinity and those who did vote have been 
sent to the Army in many instances. The Hospitals were filled 
with women who in some instances maligned the soldiers bit- 
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terly, snatching the tickets from their hands, tearing them up 
and stamping upon the remnants. They then gave them Vance 
tickets. The surgeons also browbeat and abused the privates. 
There was no withstanding such censure. So the Holden men 
generally refused to vote, and some timid ones were forced to 
vote the other way. Colonel George Settle of Vance’s staff engi- 
neered the whole matter. We have the proof. . . . How has the 
balance of the Army gone? If they have voted freely, we have 
no fears, if tyranny has been put upon them also, God only 
knows. . . . It is fraud and despotism. Where are our liber- 
ties? .. .% 


Such charges were not without foundation. Two state sol- 
diers explained their desertion on the grounds that they were 
not allowed to vote for Hoiden.* General Robert D. John- 
ston informed Vance that he had once made up his mind 
not to allow anyone in his command to vote for Holden, but 
later changed so as to allow oral voting on a free basis. Vance 
would have been victorious, however, even if there had been 
no intimidation in the army.” 

The final vote showed that Vance was re-elected by a 
vote of 43,579 to 28,982.°° Holden, although shocked and 
tremendously hurt, did not press his charges of fraud for he 
realized that there were no chance for the redress of such 
grievances. He found consolation only in letters from such 
friends as Robert Paine Dick of Greensboro, who wrote: “I 
was so perfectly astonished by the result of the recent elec- 
tion that I have not yet recovered from the shock. I can not 
account for so universal and so sudden a change in public 
sentiment. .. .” *’ Holden took his defeat without too much 
bitterness, but his peace efforts did not stop. By the autumn 
months the Confederate outlook was gloomy indeed, and 
Governor Vance expected war to end by 1865. Holden issued 
an address to the people of the state, declaring himself a 
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friend of the state and Confederacy, although favoring every 
effort for peace on honorable terms. 

Holden’s defeat may be charged to three principle reasons: 
(1) Holden had relied upon the popular cause of the peace 
movement to elect him, but the popular strength was not 
nearly so effective as it appeared in newspaper accounts; 
(2) Vance’s administration had won the affection and grati- 
tude of the masses because of his measures to relieve the 
suffering of the poor throughout the state and to outfit and 
arm the soldiers; and, (3) the fact that the secret society, 
The Heroes of America or Red Strings, whose aim was to 
lead the state back into the Union, reacted unfavorably for 
Holden.” 

The exposure of the society of The Heroes of America was 
particularly destructive to the Holden forces and lost him 
many, many votes. There had been rumors early in the cam- 
paign that Holden was involved in a “Treasonable” organiza- 
tion, but since rumors were common campaign practices 
little was thought of the society until the Vance supporters 
published a full account of its activities on July 6, accompa- 
nied by a signed confession of the Reverend Orrin Churchill 
of Caswell County.”” The society had established branches 
throughout the state and was ardent in its support of Holden. 
J. F. Johnson, one of the society members from Forsyth 
County, went to Washington and initiated President Lincoln, 
Benjamin S. Hedrick, and others into the state organization. 
Holden was accused of being not only a member of the 
society but also in the pay of the North—an accusation which 
many ‘of the people came to believe because of the effective- 
ness of the state press against him.” 

During the fall an of the state legislature, the “peace 
men” continued their efforts for a reconciliation with the 
Union. The following resolutions were introduced in the 
Senate by John Pool: 
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Resolved, That five commissioners be elected by this General 
Assembly, to act with commissioners from the other states of 
the Confederacy, as a medium for negotiating a peace with the 
United States. 

Resolved, That each of the other States of the Confederacy be 
respectfully requested to create a similar commission, with as 
little delay as practicable and to cooperate with North Carolina 
in requesting President Davis, in the name of these sovereign 
states, that he tender to the United States a conference for 
negotiating a peace through the medium of these commissioners. 

Resolved, That the Governor make known to each of the other 
states of the Confederacy this action of the General Assembly 
of North Carolina, and endeavor to secure their cooperation. 

Resolved, That whenever five of the States shall have re- 
sponded by the appointment of commissioners, the Governor 
communicate the proceedings, officially, to President Davis, and 
request his prompt action upon the proposition.” 


The resolutions were referred to a committee, which sub- 
mitted two reports. The majority report favored adoption 
while the minority opposed. A sharp debate followed on the 
open floor, but the resolutions were finally beaten down by 
a close vote of 24 to 20. In the lower house another peace 
resolution failed to carry. This resolution proposed that Pres- 
ident Davis appoint “peace commissioners’ to deal directly 
with President Lincoln. This failed since it was realized that 
Lincoln could not receive commissioners without recogniz- 
ing the existence and validity of the Confederacy. 

The peace movement was never suppressed in North Car- 
olina, for the central and western sections of the state were 
filled with deserters in 1865, and the people continued their 
clamour for peace. There was no abatement in the disloyalty 
to the Confederacy,” although the movement was not or- 
ganized in a formal sense as it had been earlier. Those be- 
hind the movement probably realized that by 1865 formal 
organization was not necessary, since the defeat of the south- 
ern armies would bring about the attainment of their goal— 
reunion with the United States. Holden, meanwhile, sus- 
pended publication of his paper, but did not abandon his 


work for peace. 
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THE VICE-ADMIRALTY COURT OF ROYAL 
NORTH CAROLINA 1729-1759 


By CARL W. UBBELOHDE, JR. 


Royal government in the Carolinas was perhaps as order- 
ly in arrangement as that of any of the overseas dominions 
of the Hanoverian monarchs. At the time the provinces were 
transferred from the Lords Proprietors—South Carolina in 
1719 and North Carolina in 1729—the Crown had been ad- 
ministrating colonial governments in North America for a 
century. Some vestiges of John Locke’s elaborate “Funda- 
mental Constitutions” lingered, but for the most part the 
governments of the two colonies were shaped to fit prevail- 
ing conceptions of model royal provinces. 

The framework for governing colonial North Carolina was 
hierarchical and orderly. The governor, the council, the gen- 
eral assembly and the common law courts varied but little 
in pattern from other royal colonies and were, if anything, 
less cluttered with anomalies. Somewhere in the background, 
sometimes distinct, but more often lost in the turmoil of a 
frontier society, was the vice-admiralty court. This court, 
designed to administer law “maritime and civil,” played a 
dual role in the North Carolina port towns. It was, in one 
capacity, the arbitrator of all conflicts that concerned the 
ocean commerce of the province. It was also the agency 
which heard and determined cases involving infringements of 
the British Navigation Acts. 

Colonial North Carolina never became an important com- 
mercial center. Her coastline was too obstructed with dan- 
gerous reefs and her inlets were too shallow or full of sand- 
bars to allow her to compete successfully with either Norfolk 
in Virginia, or Charles Town in South Carolina. Nevertheless, 
coasting vessels and the larger ships and snows of the West 
Indian and European trade visited her port towns in ever 
increasing numbers during the eighteenth century. The five 
legal entry ports, Currituck, Roanoke, Bath Town, Beaufort, 
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and Brunswick were part of a maritime world. In their econ- 
omy of salt-water commerce the vice-admiralty court was 
as important as the common law courts were to the land spec- 
ulators and inland farmers. 

The records of the vice- admiralty court, although scatter- 
ed, are sufficient to trace the major activities of the court dur- 
ing the first thirty years of royal government. The story they 
tell requires some revision of the traditional description of 
that court. Because the court employed civil rather than 
common law, because no jurymen were called to judge their 
peers, the vice-admiralty court has been viewed as the ugly 
duckling of the provincial legal structure. Charles Lee Raper 
in his North Carolina: A Study in English Colonial Govern- 
ment, asserted that “This court was in fact not a provincial 
institution. It was at no time under the control of the officers 
of the province.” * Nothing could be less true. The vice-ad- 
miralty court was as much a local institution, and as much 
embroiled in domestic politics as were the common law 
courts. Like the common law courts, its officers were locally 
appointed, and to a large extent it concerned itself with local 
problems. 

This suggests a second aspect of the colonial vice-admiral- 
ty jurisdiction. The bitter quarrel between the officers of the 
common law courts and the judges of the vice-admiralty 
courts during the early years of royal North Carolina has 
been interpreted as a miniature crusade for the “native rights 
of Englishmen.” * It is true that the petitions and prohibitions 
of the time ring with such sentiment. But these accounts 
usually ignore the local political scene and so ignore reality. 
When a local politician presided over the vice-admiralty 
court it was natural for the court to become involved in poli- 
tical scraps. And when the Chief Justice of the colony was 
a politician in an opposing camp it was inevitable that fric- 
tion between the two courts should arise. 





1Charles Lee Raper, North Carolina: A Study in English Colonial Gov- 
ernment (New York, 1904), 150. 

*Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History (New 
Haven, 1943), IV, 256-257. 
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In 1729, when the Proprietors surrendered the charter of 
the second of the two Carolinas to the Crown, the vice-ad- 
miralty court of North Carolina had been in existence some 
thirty-two years.* On paper its history reached even further 
into the past. John Locke’s “Fundamental Constitutions” of 
1669 mentioned an “Admirals’ Court . . . to try cases belong- 
ing to law-merchant,” but it was never established.* Mari- 
time cases were tried in the general court until 1697 when, 
as a part of the general reorganization of the agencies for en- 
forcing the Navigation Acts, vice-admiralty courts were erect- 
ed in all of the North American colonies. The Lords Proprie- 
tors fought the movement which suggested increased royal 
interference in their granted preserves. In common with the 
agent of Connecticut and the proprietors of Pennsylvania and 
the two Jerseys, they protested that “... all suits... may... be 
brought and prosecuted in the Common Law Courts and yt 
the erecting Courts of admiralty would have occasioned Sal- 
laryes and other great and expensive Charges.” ° 

The protestation was to no avail. North Carolina was in- 
cluded in the jurisdiction of the governor of Virginia in his 
commission to establish a vice-admiralty court in June, 
1697.° Despite the objections of the governor and council of 
North Carolina the Proprietors could ill afford to risk an out- 
right refusal, and informed the American officers that it 
would be better “. . . at this time to suffer it, than to give any 
occasion of a dispute.” * 

In reality, the North Carolina situation was more forebod- 
ing for the future than undesirable at the moment. Henderson 
~ * "Phe vice-admiralty court of South Carolina was established earlier. In 
April, 1691, a judge and a register for such a court were appointed by 


Charles Hedges, judge of the High Court of Admiralty of England. William 
L. Saunders (ed.), Colonial Records of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1886-90), 
, 491. 

*“The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina, Drawn “a By John Locke, 
March 1, 1669,” Sec. 41, in Saunders, Colonial Records, I, 195. 

Saunders, Colonial Records, a, 471. 

°“Proceedings of the Councill Concerning the Bounds Between Virginia & 
North Carolina Anno Dom 1699,” May 2, 1699, in Saunders, Colonial 
Records, I, 505; Francis Nicholson’ to Thomas Harvy [sic], May 3, 1699, in 
Saunders, ‘Colonial Records, 1, 510; Edward Hill to —, March 10, 1697/8 in 
Microfilm Collection of Early State Records (State ‘Historical Society of 
Wisconsin), North Carolina, F. 3 

‘Thomas Amy to Thomas Harvey, September 3, 1698, in Saunders, 

Colonial Records, I, 491. 
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Walker was commissioned judge of vice-admiralty, and other 
officers for a court were appointed by Governor Harvey. 
This rendered the Virginia governor’s commission valueless 
in North Carolina. Nothing further could be done until 
Walker died and left the vice-admiralty bench vacant. Gov- 
ernor Harvey informed Governor Archdale of South Caro- 
lina “. . . that there was no vacancy & soe at present [he had] 
put a stop to that Matter... .”* 

It is possible that no ordinary admiralty case from North 
Carolina was ever tried in the Virginia court.’ In 1704 a 
sloop, The Pamlico Adventure, was seized at Pamlico for 
breaking bulk before entry. A petition from the master of 
the sloop was forwarded to Robert Daniel, the deputy gov- 
ernor of the province, asking that a court of admiralty be 
called to try his case.’® This suggests that either Walker still 
lived, or that a successor had been named without raising 
the question of jurisdiction. Records of an appeal from the 
decree of a vice-admiralty judge to the provincial Court of 
Delegates in 1712 substantiates this belief.’ By 1724 the 
North Carolina Council was assisting the governor in ap- 
pointing officers for a vice-admiralty court. At a meeting on 
April 2 of that year the Council noted that Daniel Richard- 
son, late judge of the court of admiralty and attorney gen- 
eral, had died, and commissions were given to Edward Mose- 
ley as judge, Thomas Boyd as advocate, and Robert Forster 
as register of the vice-admiralty court.” 

Seven men held the office of judge of the North Carolina 
vice-admiralty court in the thirty years between 1729 and 
1759: Edmond Porter, Edmund Gale, John Hodgson, Joseph 

* Thomas Harvey to John Archdale, July 10, 1698, in J. R. B. Hathaway 
(ed.), The North Carolina Historical and Genealogical Register, III (Jan- 
uary, 1903), 36-37. 

* Disputes between Virginia and North Carolina officials over admiralty 
jurisdiction did arise, however, in 1719 when the “Blackbeard” piracy case 
was moved to a Virginia court. Governor Spotswood to Lord Cartwright, 

February 14, 1719, in Saunders, Colonial Records, II, 326; “Council Jour- 
nals,” April 3, 1719, Saunders, Colonial Records, II, 329-330; Governor 
Spotswood to the Lords of Trade, May 26, 1719, in Saunders, Colonial 
Records, II, 338-339; Samuel A. Ashe, History of North Carolina (Greens- 
boro, 1908), I, 200-201. 

® Microfilm Collection of Early State Records. 

"Joseph Henry Smith, Appeals to the Privy Council from the American 


Plantations (New York, 1950), 196. 
* Saunders, Colonial Records, II, 520. 
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Anderson, Francis Corbin, Henry McCulloch, and William 
Ross. With the exception of Henry McCulloch they were all 
appointed by the governor and council. The procedure was, 
in theory, that the governor and council could fill vacancies 
when they occurred, but the appointments were subject to 
review by the High Court of Admiralty of England. In 1743 
Joseph Anderson suggested to the register of the High Court 
that since the governor had appointed him judge he would 
be pleased to have a commission from the English court.” 
This practice of applying to the English court evidently van- 
ished, for in 1767 Governor William Tryon wrote that the 
court consisted of a judge “. . . appointed by the Governor, a 
Register and a Marshal appointed by the Judge, and all hold 
[office] during pleasure.” ™* 

The vice-admiralty judges appointed surrogate, or deputy, 
judges for the distant ports. During the early years when 
governmental activities centered in the Roanoke-Edenton 
district, the court was held at the courthouse in Edenton. As 
time passed, and the Cape Fear region developed and sur- 
passed the older district, surrogate judges sat at Wilmington. 
When the government moved to New Bern the major activi- 
ties of the court moved with it, and surrogates were then 
appointed for the northern districts.” 

The officers of the court were paid only by fees which were 
established by the General Assembly. Unlike the common 
law courts the vice- -admiralty court did not sit according to 
scheduled terms, but was called whenever cases arose. These 
were few. Records of only sixty cases are extant for the thirty 
years from 1729 to 1759. Joseph Anderson in 1743 claimed 
that the judgeship was a “place . . . not worth soliciting for.” *° 





*% Joseph Anderson to Samuel Hull, November 1, 1743, in Microfilm Col- 
lection of Early State Records. Henry McCulloch’s commission, dated De- 
cember 6, 1754, from the High Court of Admiralty of England is printed in 
Saunders, Colonial Records, V, 617-621. 

“ William Tryon, “A View of the Polity of the Province of North Carolina 
in the Year 1767,” Saunders, Colonial Records, VII, 482-483. 

*For a surrogate’s commission, see that of William Ross to Jasper 
Charlton, May 27, 1757, for the ports of Roanoke, Currituck, and Bath 
Town, in Microfilm Collection of Early State Records. 

* Joseph Anderson to Samuel Hull, November 1, 1743, in Microfilm Collec- 
tion of Early State Records. 
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However, the office of judge had certain advantages. For 
one thing, it was possible for the judge to obtain desirable 
commodities from the sale of confiscated goods. Joseph An- 
derson, in directing his surrogate at New Bern to settle his 
expenses for a trip to New Bern from Edenton and back to 
try the prize case of the schooner Harra My Juda in 1748-49, 
claimed his expenses as 180 pound bills. But he told his 
deputy, who was to be present at the sale, that he would pre- 
fer “. . . linnen for myself Mrs. Anderson and Children . . . 
[or] any sheeting Linnen . . . [to money] unless it be Cash.” 
It is not uncommon to find that the judge purchased the 
major part of the forfeitures at the public auctions held to 
dispose of condemned goods. 

The other officers of the court were of much less impor- 
tance and were often deputized on the spot for single cases. 
James Craven held the office of register for many years, but 
other men often acted as his deputy. The office of marshal 
was also exercised by a variety of individuals. The marshal’s 
duties were sometimes hazardous, but more often consisted 
of routine serving of summonses and citations, posting 
notices for trials, and conducting sales of condemned ships 
and goods. 

The advocate of the court, when one was in residence, 
prosecuted cases for the Crown. Often the attorney general 
of the province was commissioned as advocate. Lawyers 
practising in the province served as proctors, that is, trial 
lawyers, for the parties bringing or defending causes. As late 
as 1743 the dearth of such professional men in the colony 
caused Judge Anderson to apologize for the form in which 
records were drawn. When the decree against the ship Suc- 
cess was appealed to the High Court of Admiralty of England 
he wrote that 


..- When it comes to be considered how few we have here that 
understand the forms and practice of Civil Law Courts the 
want thereof will the more readily be past over & excused; I 
must confess had the proceedings been taken before myself I 
would have endeavoured to have sent them in a much more 





* Joseph Anderson to Dr. Samuel Saban Plommer, October 26, 1748, in 
Microfilm Collection of Early State Records. 
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regular manner and in a better dress; the port where this 
Seizure was made is upwards of 200 miles distant from this place 
[Edenton] where I reside and where all the Kings Ordinary 
Courts of Justice are held.'® 


Apologies like Anderson’s were seldom necessary for the 
Carolina court had little contact with the High Court of 
Admiralty in England. After the governors had established 
their power to name the vice-admiralty judges, cases of ap- 
peal formed the only tie between the two courts. The pro- 
cedure of appeal was simple. The local judge determined 
what causes could be appealed to the High Court. After re- 
ceiving security from the appellants, the judge forwarded 
the documents of the case to the English court. That tri- 
bunal, in turn, commanded the local court to halt all action 
on the case until it had been tried in England. When this 
had been done, and a decree issued on the appeal, the local 
court was directed to carry out the provisions of that decree. 
In prize cases the appeal went to the Commissioners of Prizes 
in England rather than to the High Court of Admiralty. 

The local court attempted, whenever possible, to adjust 
matters to meet the convenience of persons involved in liti- 
gation. In 1755 Robert McCordy, the master of the sloop 
Ranger of Boston, wrecked his vessel at Corebanks. At his 
request Judge Henry McCulloch condemned the sloop and 
ordered a pubiic sale so that McCordy could take the pro- 
ceeds to the owners in Boston. McCulloch first ordered the 
sale at Edenton, but the captain of the Ranger successfully 
petitioned him to allow the auction to take place near Core- 
banks to save the expense of moving the sloop to Edenton." 

In 1755 Peter Payne, the collector of Port Roanoke, died 
shortly after libelling the sloop Nelly for illegal importation 
of foreign rum. Judge Francis Corbin allowed the owners 
of the sloop to enter into a bond and promise to abide by the 
decree of the court when it was possible to proceed in the 
case. In this way the owners secured the release of their ves- 
sel and were able to conduct their business during the three 





* Joseph Anderson to Samuel Hull, November 1, 1743, in Microfilm Col- 
lection of Early State Records. 
* Microfilm Collection of Early State Records. 
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years which ensued before Surrogate Jasper Charlton acquit- 
ted the vessel.”® Likewise, in 1747, Samuel Scollary gave 24 
pounds sterling as security when his pettiauger was seized by 
John Hull, the collector of Roanoke. The trial was postponed 
three months to allow time for evidence to be brought into 
the colony, and during this time Scollary had the use of his 
small vessel." 

The sixty cases for which evidence has been found con- 
cerning North Carolina in the years 1729-1759 fall naturally 
into three categories. The most numerous, twenty-three in 
number, were prosecutions for violations of the Navigation 
Acts. This percentage was much higher than in most of the 
other North American provinces.” The second most numer- 
ous, were cases that might be termed ordinary mercantile 
cases. Under this category should be listed eleven cases of 
seamen’s wages, five involving wrecked and salvaged ships, 
a case involving charges of a pilot, and a request for an ap- 
praisement of a vessel. The third category, much smaller in 
number than the other two, was that of prize causes. In the 
years under consideration, these totalled only six. Finally, 
there were eight recovery cases brought in the year 1730 dur- 
ing the Burrington-Everard struggle. 

Thus the work of the court in these years was about evenly 
divided between what might be called “imperial” cases in- 
volving violations of the Navigation Acts, and “domestic” 
cases concerning local maritime problems. It would, from 
this evidence, be quite incorrect to term the court a royal 
institution that never played a part in domestic provincial 
affairs. 

The most turbulent years of the North Carolina vice-ad- 
miralty court were those from the time of Edmond Porter's 
commission as judge in 1728 until his discharge from office 
in 1732. During this time the court often formed the scene 
for the struggle which was being waged between two fac- 
tions for control of the province. Sir Richard Everard re- 
placed George Burrington as governor of the province in 





” Microfilm Collection of Early State Records. The rum was condemned. 
“™ Microfilm Collection of Early State Records. 
* Andrews, Colonial Period of American History, IV, 241. 
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1725. The replacement was not at the request of Burrington, 
and once out of office he used every available means to re- 
gain his position. 

When the Crown took over the province in 1729 it de- 
cided to continue all officials in office, but before the year 
was over, largely because of his good relations with the Duke 
" of Newcastle, Burrington was assured of again becoming 
governor of North Carolina.” The struggle for power that 
ensued between Everard and Burrington aligned the political 
figures of the colony into two camps. Judge Porter was no 
exception. His relations with Everard, at times, had been 
friendly, but perhaps foreseeing the future, he attempted to 
keep from alienating Burrington. While Burrington was in 
England, Everard used the vice-admiralty court in an at- 
tempt to ruin his enemies by bringing informations and libels 
for the recovery of money from earlier condemnations. Evi- 
dence of eight recovery cases from the year 1730 has survived. 
Five of these cases were between the governor and John 
Lovick, four for the recovery of the king’s third from con- 
demnations of ships and goods, and one for the recovery of 
the king’s tenth from whale oil and bone. The other three 
cases dealt with whale oil recoveries, one each against Wil- 
liam Smith, William Little, and David O’Sheal.** 

At this time Judge Porter was willing to allow Everard 
the use of his court in the political battle. His support of the 
governor, however, soon ceased. When accusations of dis- 
loyalty to the Hanoverians were publicly levelled against 
Everard his followers quickly dropped away. Within a few 
months Burrington had secured the governorship. At first 
Porter was on friendly terms with the reinstated governor. 
He was among those listed in Burrington’s instructions as a 
member of the Council.» The honeymoon was unfortunately 
short. Burrington’s personality and his handling of such ex- 
plosive provincial problems as the disposition of lands, fee 





* Marshall DeLancey Haywood, “Burrington, George,” Dictionary of 
American Biography, III, (1929), 327-328. 

*“Council Journals,” March 4, 1731, Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 
214; Microfilm Collection of Early State Records. 

* “Instruction For Our Trusty and Welbeloved George Burrington Esq’,” 
Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 91; Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 508-509. 
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rates, rent rolls and currency exchange resulted in antagoniz- 
ing Porter and most of the members of his council. Within 
three months of his taking office he was also in open colli- 
sion with the chief justice, the attorney general, the secretary 
of the province, and the lower house of the legislature.” 

Porter's conduct of his court was unhappily not without 
blemish. He had earlier incurred the wrath of some of the 
men who now supported the governor by hearing cases 
which without any doubt lay outside the jurisdiction of his 
court. In 1728 even Everard had complained of Porter's sum- 
mary proceedings in the case of James Trotter v. Samuel 
Northey. Judge Porter allowed Trotter, who was an innkeep- 
er, to libel Northey for a bill he had run up at the tavern. 
Although the debt was contracted on land, Northey was 
master of a vessel and for this reason alone the case was ad- 
mitted in the vice-admiralty court. Northey promptly ap- 
pealed to the chief justice, Christopher Gale, for a prohibi- 
tion to halt the admiralty proceedings. Porter disregarded 
the common law court order, and jailed Northey for not pay- 
ing the bill and the costs of the trial, which Northey claimed 
to have been fifteen times the tavern score. Northey then 
appealed to Governor Everard who released him and trans- 
mitted the records of the case to England with the comment 
that he was confident that the Board of Trade would have 
“, . .a very tender regard for the preservation of the Com: 
Laws and the rights and libertys of the subject and the Eng- 
lishman’s Privileges of Juries.” ** 

Burrington set out to check this jurisdictional imperialism 
by personally taking part in the management of the vice-ad- 
miralty court. He attended trials held by Porter and on one 
occasion called the judge’s attention to the fact that the court 





* Raper, North Carolina, 41-42; Ashe, History of North Carolina, I, 
225-226, 233-234. 

* Saunders, Colonial Records, II, 757-762, 817. From this case, Porter 
earned the title, “abominable extortioner,” and an uncomplimentary com- 
parison with dudge Jeffries by nineteenth century historians. See Hugh 
Williamson, The History of North Carolina (Philadelphia, 1812), II, 31; 
— Francis L. Hawks, History of North Carolina (Fayetteville, 1859), II, 
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was to meet only when he agreed to allow it. Within a short 
time the two men had quarreled openly.” 

Charles M. Andrews analysed this struggle as “between 
the two jurisdictions [civil and common law], during which 
the relations between the vice-admiralty court and the Gov- 
ernor and Chief Justice became . . . strained. . . .” * But this 
explanation takes no account of the personal struggle for 
power which Burrington was waging; nor does it indicate 
that the vice-admiralty judge was also an uncooperative 
member of the governor's council. As for the chief justice, 
he had little to lose by enhancing the power of his court at 
the expense of the vice-admiralty jurisdiction. 

Probably the basic cause for the antagonism lay in the con- 
tinuing quarrel over the disposition of lands in the province. 
Porter was exposing Burrington’s methods of land grabbing 
which he later claimed saved the Crown from losing a half- 
million acres of North Carolina real estate. By his opposition 
to “filling up old obsolete blank warrants” he alienated him- 
self from his seat at the council table.** In turn, Burrington 
capitalized on Porters unpopular activities as admiralty 
judge to force him from the council. On January 7, 1731, at 
the hour when Porter planned to try a case at the courthouse 
in Edenton, a group of Burrington’s men moved into the 
room, set up a mock judge in the chair, and held a gay revel 
with dancing and drinking. Porter, fearing for his life, fled 
the place.” 

In May William Little introduced to the council a long 
paper containing a series of articles of complaints against 
Porter's handling of his admiralty business. Here was recited 
in words ringing with praise for the common law courts a 
sordid story labelled the record of Porter's misconduct of the 

* Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 509-510. 

* Andrews, Colonial Period of American History, IV, 256. 

” Edmond Porter to Alured Popple, August 15, 1733, abstract in Calendar 
of State Papers: Colonial Series: America and West Indies (1733) (London, 
1939), 161; Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 7. 

" “Narrative upon Oath of Edmond Porter Esq™ relating to his Com- 
plaints against Captain Burrington ... ,” Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 
508, 511-513; George Burrington to the Duke of Newcastle, July 2, 1731, in 
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court as it appeared to his political enemies.” The council 
did not act upon these complaints until January, 1732. On 
the twentieth of that month it suspended Porter from the 
bench and instituted proceedings to remove him from its own 
ranks. This was done the following day.* The governor and 
council then appointed Edmund Gale, a councilor of their 
camp, to the judgeship. In 1736, after Gabriel Johnston had 
replaced Burrington as governor, Porter regained his posi- 
tion as vice-admiralty judge. He acted then only three years 
and upon his death John Hodgson was given the position 
by Johnston and his council.™* 

After Porter's death the vice-admiralty court never again 
became a subject for political attack. In the early year of the 
colony the lack of men qualified by training to hold many 
of the provincial offices made it necessary for some men to 
hold several positions. Thus both Edmond Porter and Ed- 
mund Gale sat on the governor's council. John Hodgson, 
Porter’s successor, was an influential member of the General 
Assembly and had been its speaker in 1729. As time passed 
and more lawyers came to reside in the province, multiple 
office-holding became less common. After 1749 only Henry 
McCulloch held additional offices during his tenure as vice- 
admiralty judge, and his term as judge of the court was short. 
It is not only coincidence that the stormy days of the vice- 
admiralty court were those in which the principal officer also 
held other important governmental posts. Not only were there 
few protests against the court, but there were almost no ap- 
peals for the rights of jury trial or “native rights of English- 
men.” When the vice-admiralty judge no longer sat on the 
council, or otherwise engaged in political activities, quietness 
bordering on obscurity settled around the North Carolina 
court. 





oe — Journals,” May 12, 1731, in Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 

*“Council Journals,” January 19, 20, 21, 1732, in Saunders, Colonial 
Records, III, 404, 406-411; Saunders, Colonial Records, III, 330. 

*“Council Journals,” January 22, 1732 in Saunders, Colonial Records, 
III, 414; “Council Journals,” October 14, 1736, in Saunders, Colonial 
Records, IV, 223-224; “Council Journals,” March 6, 1739, in Saunders, 
Colonial Records, IV, 345. 




















LISTEN TO THE EAGLE SCREAM: ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF THE FOURTH OF JULY IN NORTH 
CAROLINA (1776-1876) 


FLETCHER M. GREEN 


[Concluded] 


Part II 


Let us revert to the profound influence that the expansion 
of political democracy, the development of party machinery, 
the direct election of public officials, and the widespread 
participation in politics by the people, which ushered in 
Jacksonian Democracy, had on the celebration of the Fourth 
of July. More people participated in the activities of the 
day, and the ceremonies took on greater political significance. 
The people began to express their preference for candidates 
and their views on public issues in their voluntary toasts, 
and even the regular toasts began to have a direct partisan 
flavor. 

Strangely enough North Carolinians did not display much 
interest in the institution of slavery. At least only three 
toasts were discovered that bore on the subject per se. One 
expressed the hope that the Colonization Society’s “endeavors 
to establish a colony of Free Blacks in Africa would be 
crowned with success.”** An extreme proslavery man of 
Salisbury toasted “William Lowndes of South Carolina: 
the able asserter of the rights of the Southern States” in his 
opposition to the restriction of slavery in Missouri. And in 
1825 a bold antislavery man proposed “Freedom to the 
slave.””° 

But politics was a different matter. Everyone seemed to 
want to express his views here. Hoping to secure greater in- 
fluence of the people in the nomination of candidates one 
western North Carolinian proposed that “The tomb of King 





“Raleigh Star, July 7, 1820. 
* Salisbury Western Carolinian, July 18, 1820. 
” Charlotte Catawba Journal, July 12, 1825. 
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Caucus . . . forever remain hidden, like that of Moses, lest 
the followers thereof might there worship instead of going 
to the holy temple of American Liberty.” In presidential 
election years great interest was displayed in the candidates. 
Andrew Jackson was most popular but John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, and even Martin Van Buren 
were also toasted. One person who evidently looked upon 
the followers of Jackson as poor, filthy Democrats expressed 
the hope that Jackson’s friends might “always possess health 
of body, peace of mind, a clean shirt, and a sixpence.” 
Another offered a toast to Jackson that some people in 1952 
would have thought appropriate for one of the candidates. 
It was as follows: “Americans in the choice of your Presi- 
dents, beware of military chieftains, and let the usurpations 
of Caesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon be ever fresh in your 
memory.” One, who recognized Jackson’s services on the 
field of battle but feared his statesmanship, declared that 
the people of “the United States owe [General Jackson] a 
debt of gratitude, but God forbid that the debt should be 
paid by placing him at the head of the Nation.”™ At a Fourth 
celebration in Tarboro in 1832 there were six toasts for Jack- 
son, two for Van Buren, and two for Clay and one against 
him." A double barrelled toast proposed at Carthage reads 
as follows: “May the friends of General Jackson be as mil- 
lions and the enemies of Henry Clay as ten millions.” At 
the same meeting Clay was toasted as “the Champion of the 
West and Polar Star of the Senate.” Samuel Barringer sum- 
med up the attitude of the anti-Jackson North Carolinians 
in 1837 when he drank to “The honest and deluded people 
of the American Republic,” and called upon “the great and 
good Ruler of the Universe [to] send a safe and speedy de- 
liverance from the late and present humbugging and ex- 
punging administration.” 





™ Salisbury Western Carolinian, July 13, 1824. 
™ Salisbury Western Carolinian, July 13, 1824. 
*% Tarboro Free Press, July 25, 1828. 
% Tarboro Free Press, July 10, 1832. 
*® Fayetteville Journal, July 18, 1832. 
* Salisbury Carolina Watchman, July 15, 1837. 
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The Whigs of the Tippecanoe Club of Salisbury really 
took over the Fourth in 1840. In obedience to its call the 
most immense crowd of people that had ever been congre- 
gated in North Carolina, assembled in Salisbury, “Twelve 
Thousand is the number officially reported by . . . the Grand 
Marshall of the Day.” These people came from Guilford, Ire- 
dell, Cabarrus, Mecklenburg, Lincoln, Stokes, Davidson, 
Davie, and Rowan counties. A procession formed at the 
race ground and marched in platoons of eight to Factory 
Grove one and one-half miles distant. “Banners waved: 
Trumpets sounded: The cannon spoke forth—musketry re- 
sponded—Ladies waved their white handkerchiefs from the 
windows.” In the parade was a log cabin drawn by six white 
horses. A barrel, marked “Hard Cider,” was lashed behind. 
The toasts, the oration, the speeches were distinctly partisan 
all for ‘ ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” and none for “Van! Van! 
the used up man.” Only the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence reminded the participants that it was really 
Independence Day. The celebration continued until mid- 
night when “all was hushed. It was now the Sabbath.”” 

North Carolinians also played state politics at their Fourth 
of July celebrations. James $. White of Concord toasted his 
“Representative in Congress—-H. W. Connor—A Tree with- 
out fruit. But where little is given, little is required! All we 
ask of him is never to be a candidate again.” ** Another voter 
at a Fourth celebration expressed the hope “That our Repre- 
sentative in Congress stay at home next session and feed his 
father’s cattle for the Charleston market.”” 

But North Carolinians displayed greater interest in nation- 
al problems during the Jacksonian period than in congression- 
al and presidential candidates, if the number of voluntary 
toasts they offered is a true indication. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that issues were closely related to Presi- 
dent Jackson’s administration. Burton Craige of Salisbury 
castigated “The self-styled American System: By Corruption 





7 Salisbury Carolina Watchman, July 10, 1840. 
* Salisbury Carolina Watchman, July 15, 1837. 
* Charlotte Catawba Journal, July 17, 1827. 
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it was begotten, by Corruption it has been nursed, it is itself 
Corruption. The Father, the Nurse, and the Offspring must 
and will be buried in the same grave, dug by an incorruptible 
people.”* Another paid his compliments to the Woolen’s bill 
by saying, “We, the people, are not gulled by the sophistry 
of Philadelphia meetings nor [will we be] fleeced by Boston 
monopolists.”* A native of Orange County hoped that “Ag- 
riculture and Commerce—moral supporters of a free republic 
. . . [would] never be sacrificed at the shrine of manufac- 
turers.”*’ Many preached the good old doctrine of hard work 
as the way out of economic depressions. As one put it, “Bet- 
ter Times! To bring about which let every man exert himself 
to promote industry, economy, and good morals.”** There was 
little or no support for protective tariffs among North Caro- 
linians during the Middle Period. 

There was general support for federal aid to internal im- 
provements as expressed in the Raleigh toast “May success 
attend every practical scheme which has been formed for 
opening water communications and roads in the interior of 
the Country.” “* But when President Jackson vetoed the Mays- 
ville Road bill majority opinion seemed to support a Tar- 
boro toast that the veto was “a sure guarantee that under 
his administration the Federal Union will be preserved.”* 

North Carolina public opinion was divided as respects 
the controversy between state rights and unionism over 
nullification, but unionism was by far the stronger. Of the 
thirty toasts at one Fourth celebration twenty-one favored 
unionism and only two favored state rights. Representative 
of state rights is the following: “The Sovereignty of the 
States. . . . The powers of Congress being only delegated, 
are of necessity subordinated and not sovereign powers.’ 
Union sentiment was much more strongly expressed. “Nulli- 
fication,” cried one, is “the child of South Carolina, may it 





© Salisbury Western Carolinian, July 11, 1831. 
= Charlotte Catawba Journal, July 17, 1827. 

® Hillsboro Recorder, July 10, 1822. 

® Raleigh Minerva, July 7, 1820. 

* Raleigh Star, July 7, 1820. 

® Tarboro Free Press, July 9, 1830. 

® Tarboro Free Press, July 9, 1830. 
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wither and blast on the soil of its birth.”*’ An extreme Union- 
ist indeed must have penned the following: “Our Country 
and the Union of States;—Palsy to the brain, and leprosy to 
the hand of those that would attempt a separation.” * 

There were only a few toasts on the Bank issue and those 
were divided. At Stantonsburg a bank supporter proposed, 
“The United States Bank—may it be rechartered, after every 
species of opposition from the President and his adherents.” 
An opponent responded, “The United States Bank—may it 
sink into oblivion.” Another, associating the bank fight with 
the preservation of the Union, declared, “Gen. Jackson, the 
hero of New Orleans, the profound jurist and able states- 
man—may his collision with the Bank and Senate, like all 
his martial efforts, prove successful; and his bold declaration 
ever remembered “The Union must and shall be preserv- 
ed.’ 89 

In the 1840's and 1850's the chief political concern of North 
Carolinians, as of the people of the nation at large, revolved 
around the related issues of the Mexican War, slavery in the 
territories, and the threat to the Union. Judging by the tenor 
of the voluntary toasts given at the Fourth, North Carolinians 
were overwhelmingly pro-union in sentiment; certainly they 
spoke out openly against secession and in favor of the Union. 
Year after year at their Fourth of July celebrations they toast- 
ed the Union and its perpetuity. In 1844 a Raleigh meeting 
cheered the sentiment, “The Union, May it indure forever.” 
And an orator fervently exclaimed, “May God avert so hor- 
rible a calamity as the destruction of the Union of these 
states. Nothing can justify it.”"°° The next year Wilkesboro 
citizens drank to “The Union of the States—As one, they are 
great and growing, free and happy, abhorred be the plotter 
of disunion.”"” At Gold Hill a toast officially approved de- 
clared, “The Union of the States—May the arm be palsied 
that would strike a blow to disunite them.”*? When the threat 





* Fayetteville Journal, July 18, 1832. 

* Charlotte Catawba Journal, July 15, 1828. 
Tarboro Free Press, July 11, 1834. 

“” Raleigh Standard, July 10, 1844. 

"Salisbury Carolina Watchman, July 26, 1845. 
“Salisbury Carolina Watchman, July 17, 1846. 
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of secession had been averted by the Compromise of 1850 a 
Fourth of July crowd cheered vigorously and enthusiastically 
the regular toast, “The Compromise of the Slavery question— 
Conceived in the spirit which led to our Unnion [sic], it will 
secure peace and concord to the family of States.”** The same 
crowd cheered ten voluntary toasts to the Union, of which the 
following is typical. “The Declaration of Independence, and’ 
the Constitution of the United States—Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.” 

But North Carolinians were by the mid 1850's beginning 
to fear that disunion would come. The editor of the Raleigh 
Standard, commenting on the spirited celebration of July 4, 
1854, said: “We sincerely trust that next Independence Day 
may bring along with it less of fanaticism and disunion, and 
more of the spirit of justice and patriotism among portions 
of our fellow-citizens of the non-slaveholding States.” In 
1856, however, the same editor declared: “We think we may 
safely say that the celebration of Friday last was the most 
animated and extensive one that ever took place in Raleigh, 
to commemorate our National Independence; and one that 
was more generously participated in and enjoyed than any of 
late years. . . . Nor do we think that a fear for the Union—a 
dread of the abandonment of the principles of the Constitu- 
tion—or a suspicion of the abnegation of the truths of the 
Declaration of Independence, contributed in any degree to 
arouse the patriotic emotions of our people. It seemed to be 
a congregation of freemen for freedom’s sake . . . an out- 
pouring of joy and thanksgiving for the blessings and privi- 
leges inaugurated on the 4th of July 1776." 

As events moved into secession and war the attitude of 
southerners toward the Fourth underwent a slow but subtle 
change. Several towns in North Carolina—Hillsboro, Tarboro, 
and Wilmington—failed to make plans for, or to hold, formal 
exercises in 1859 and 1860. An editorial in the Raleigh 
Standard, July 5, 1861, on “The 4th of July” said, “This 
revered day passed off with but little notice in the South. Here 





"Staunton (Va.) Spectator, July 10, 1850. 
“ Raleigh Standard, July 8, 1854; July 9, 1856. 
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lin Raleigh] no public demonstration was had whatever.” 
Such celebrations as were held consisted of military parades, 
prayers, and the reading of the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence and the National Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The crowds were more serious than theretofore, and 
totally lacking in hilarity and the festive spirit. The people 
of Watauga held “a serious Seay on July 4, 1861.” Some 
650 people gathered to watch the home guard drill for two 
hours, to listen to an oration on “The Impending Crisis,” and 
to cheer long and loudly the following poem: 


For forty years now past and gone, 
We bore the tyrants rod; 

We wanted nothing but our own, 
Nor thirsted for their blood. 

We strove for peace in every way, 
Because we thought it right; 

But since that peaceful day is gone, 
We’re now resolved to fight. 


When the Civil War actually began southerners debated 
whether July Fourth should be “recognized and observed by 
the people of the Confederate States.” The editor of the 
Wilmington Journal summarized the argument about as fol- 
lows. Some contend that southerners took as large, if not a 
larger, part as northerners in proclaiming and winning 
independence; hence the South is as “much entitled as the 
North can be, to retain the day as an anniversary in her 
political calendar.” Since the South has “as much right to the 
honors and glories of the first revolution as the North she is 
obligated to assert the right... to. . . share in that as much 
as any other portion of the common heritage, and should 
therefore . . . adhere to the 4th as a demonstration of our 
intention to assert all the historical prestige that attaches to 
the Southern portion of the first revolution.” 

Those who opposed the continued celebration of the Fourth 
took the position that that day “belongs to the history of a 
union which no longer exists.” Since the States comprising 
the Congress which declared independence in 1776 were at 





“Raleigh State Journal, July 24, 1861. 
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war and now constitute two nations they could not meet to- 
gether to celebrate the day. Hence an “observance would be 
only a form without vitality.” Indeed the Declaration had 
now become a part of past history and, “like the English 
magna charta . . . laid down principles in which the whole 
world has a deep interest.” The South, therefore, was not 
called upon to celebrate its observance in any peculiar way.” 

The editor of the Journal thought the best plan would be 
to stop all public celebrations for the duration of the war. 
“When Peace comes once again these things will regulate 
themselves.” The editor of the Raleigh Register saw the mat- 
ter in a different light. He could see “no reason why the birth 
of Liberty should be permitted to pass unheeded wherever 
Liberty has votaries. . .. The conduct of the North in tram- 
pling the principles of 1776 under foot and throwing ashes on 
the memory of its forefathers is no sufficient reason [said he] 
for a failure by the South to recognize and celebrate the 
Fourth of July as the anniversary of the most glorious human 
event in the history of mankind. . . . 

The accursed Yankees are welcome to the exclusive use of 
their ‘Doodle’ but let the South hold on tenaciously to 
Washington’s March and Washington’s Principles and on 
every recurring anniversary of the promulgation of the Decla- 
ration, reassert the great principles of Liberty.” 

The view of the Wilmington editor rather than that of 
the Raleigh journalist was followed. Southern towns ceased 
to celebrate the Fourth other than to fire a salute of eleven 
instead of thirteen guns and to close their stores. There were 
no parades, no dinners, toasts, orations, or fireworks. One 
soldier in camp showed his disdain for the day by entering in 
his war diary: “July 4th. This day being the anniversary of 
the Independence of the celebrated United States, I made my 
first attempt at washing my own clothes.”* 

Conditions after the War were not conducive to the 
renewal of the celebration of Independence Day by southern 





* Wilmington Journal, June 27, 1861. 

"Raleigh Register, July 3, 1861. 

"A. F. Drake, Civil War Diary. Manuscript in the possession of W. 
Magruder Drake, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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whites. Newspaper editors, however, discussed the day and 
aired southern reactions. In 1866 the editor of the Wilmington 
Daily Journal in a long editorial, titled “The Fourth of July,” 
analyzed the southern position. He declared that no people 
ever took an oath of allegiance “in better faith and with nobler 
intentions” than southerners took the oath required of them 
in 1865, and “Today the South would have been glad to have 
united with the North in honest and grateful rejoicings of 
this national holiday.” But they were not permitted to do so. 
Instead, said he, “Their cheerful concessions were responded 
to by renewed exactions, evincing by degrees a determined 
purpose to degrade them.” Southern leaders whose deeds 
“illustrated the mighty power of true patriotism . . . must be 
denounced by their own people as traitors, or, dead, their 
memories must be dishonored and their blood despised.” 

The war, said the editor, had been over for more than a 
year but on the Fourth “thousands of loyal tongues” in the 
North “will utter execrations against England's tyrant, as 
their chosen readers, with faultless articulation, read from 
the Declaration of Independence, that immortal document of 
our old rebel forefathers, how swarms of officers have been 
sent to harass the people and eat out their substance; how 
standing armies in times of peace, have been kept among them 
without their consent; how they have been subjected to a 
jurisdiction foreign to the constitution and unacknowledged 
by their laws; how taxes have been imposed without their 
consent; how they have been, in many cases, deprived of the 
benefits of trial by jury; how their charters have been taken 
away and their most valuable laws abolished; how the civil 
government has been made subservient to the military; how 
their seacoasts have been ravaged, their towns burnt, and the 
lives of their people destroyed. how domestic insurrection has 
been excited among them; and how their petitions for redress, 
in the most humble terms, have been answered by repeated 
injury 

And, continued the editor, “Throughout the length and 
breadth of the prosperous North, will countless multitudes, . . . 
blinded by the completeness of their success, respond with 
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fanatical zeal to each separate count in the terrible bill of 
indictment, and denounce as disloyal and traitorous, those 
who might suggest that the substitution of ‘the present Con- 
gress for ‘the present King of Great Britain’ in that remark- 
able paper, would be but ‘submitting facts to a candid 
world.’ ” 

Knowing all these things, the editor concluded, the south- 
ern people, “whose self-respect has not perished with defeat,” 
cannot welcome “the Fourth of July with senseless uproar and 
pretended rejoicing. They know and appreciate all that is 
implied in the due observance of this day. . . .” They will do 
all that duty requires in order to be permitted to join with 
those of the North “as worshippers of Constitutional liberty,” 
but they cannot and will not sacrifice their honor. “To-day, 
then, should be passed by our people in dignified silence. 
Rejoicings will be but the shallow pretences of cowardly 
natures; complaints are the welcomed echos of radical hate.”” 

North Carolinians agreed with the editor. The observance 
of the Fourth “was indeed a quiet one.” Except for “the usual 
excitement shown by the freedmen on all holidays, no exhibi- 
tion of feelings was given vent to by the people of Wilming- 
ton. Even the merchants kept their places of business open. 
There was no jubilee, no expression of joy, no national activi- 
ties, which could not be expected of a people who have no 
cause for rejoicing, apart from the present nationality, and 
who are yet excluded from a place in the Councils of the 
nation. . . .*°° Similar neglect of the day was reported in most 
towns of the state. A Salisbury paper laconically reported, 
“The Fourth of July—Proclamation of General Amnesty” by 
President Johnson.” In Raleigh B. E. Moore delivered an 
oration to the freedmen in which he said it “would be in- 
appropriate’ for him “to deal harshly with Great Britain” 
before the assembled freedmen because “that great country 
emancipated all her slaves thirty years ago.”"” 

Some southern cities, however, did observe the day in 1866. 





* Wilmington Daily Journal, July 6, 1866. 

“ Wilmington Daily Journal, July 6, 1866. 

™ Salisbury Watchman and Old North State, July 4, 1866. 
™ Raleigh Standard, July 11, 1866. 
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In Nashville, Tennessee, there were parties, picnics, and 
excursions of all kinds. The Radicals invited everybody to 
their celebration “without distinction fo race or color.” But 
the “Yankees and Freedmen . . . didn’t harmonize very well 
[and] some four or five of each . . . were killed.” Parson 
William G. Brownlow and Judge Leonidas C. Houk both de- 
livered orations. The latter declared, “There are but two 
parties in the United States—the patriots (or radicals if you 
will call us so) and the traitors or rebels, and Andy Johnson 
is the leader, abettor, and supporter of the latter.” An ex- 
Confederate officer who was present on the occasion said: “all 
the late Confederates” attended the celebration, but “We 
didn’t observe the day because we have any peculiar love or 
respect for it but because the undying, the never to be for- 
gotten, Yankees said we wouldn't.” 

The Negroes, northern Radicals, and native white Union- 
ists—all those affiliated with the Republican party—of North 
Carolina celebrated the Fourth in 1867. But few Conserva- 
tives or Democrats joined in. In fact it would not be far from 
the truth to say the celebrations were Republican rallies. The 
Democratic press commented adversely on them. The Char- 
lotte Times, after dwelling ironically on the rebel spirit of the 
authors of the Declaration of Independence, said; “This 
parchment roll still stands, a monument to the memory of its 
author and signers, and in direct contravention to the acts 
and doings of the mighty men who now bear sway.” The Ra- 
leigh Sentinel said: “The advent of the anniversary is hailed 
rather with feelings of sadness than with peans of joy. The 
Declaration still lives, but its vital ideas are vanquished.” 
And the Wilmington Journal expressed the view that “it 
would have been pleased if General Sickles should have 
ordered a reading, by his officers, soldiery and subjects, of the 
Declaration of Independence. There are some wholesome 
lessons taught in that document, by which the commander 
himself might profit.”””* 





™ James Horace Wilkes to Elizabeth Wilson, July 5, 1866. Letter in 
possession of Edward M. Steel, Jr., Gaffney, S. C. 

™ Raleigh Standard, July 10, 1867; Salisbury Carolina Watchman, 
July 8, 1867. 
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In the early 1870's the celebrations were again following 
the general pattern of pre-Civil War days. Cannon were fired, 
the Declaration of Independence was read, and there were 
processions, prayers, martial music, and orations. But dinners, 
toasts, and evening balls were lacking.” More and more, 
however, the participation in the exercises was limited to 
Negroes.’”® The editor of the Hillsboro Recorder pretty well 
summed up the attitude of southern and North Carolina 
whites toward the Fourth in the centennial year in two edi- 
torials. In the one he said: “The whites of the South have no 
interest in this day. The suggestions of the freedoms fought 
for and won by a whole people’s united efforts have no charms 
for those who feel themselves conquered, and, in many parts 
of the South, still subject to a conqueror’s capricious rule. 

The day may come, but is not now, when it can again be 
a nation’s holiday.” 

In the second editorial, titled “The Hundredth Year of 
Nationality,” the editor declared that the nation’s prosperity 
had been “secured at the expense of constitutional principles.” 
The nation “is now undoubtedly weakened in those fraternal 
bonds which once made the hearts of its whole people beat as 
one. .. . Theoretically one and indivisible, a portion of it is 
still sought to be governed as conquered territory, and the 
fires of hate are still fanned to consume it. Therefore the 
Southern people now look upon the fourth of July with halt- 
ing interest and doubting patriotism, because it recalls the 
gaining of an independence they cannot exert and a perfect 
Union they cannot enjoy. 

. .. As the Centennial of the birth of a free people, it is 
accompanied with so much contrast and contradiction of the 
family of States that we wait developments before we can 
accept it as the real time and the field for thorough concilia- 
tion and fraternization.”” 

Feeling as they did southerners abandoned any pretense 
of celebrating the birthday of the nation. Furthermore the 





* Raleigh Standard, July 7, 1869. 

* Wilmington Daily Journal, July 5, 1867; Hillsboro Recorder, July 8, 
1874; July 7, 1875. 

“™ Hillsboro Recorder, July 8, 1874; July 5, 1876. 
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Civil War changed the attitude of the North toward the day. 
The preservation of the Union, the triumph of nationalism, 
and the death of state sovereignty brought a new sentimental 
reverence for the Constitution. The abolition of slavery by 
constitutional amendment also placed righteousness on the 
side of the Constitution. Hence, more and more, the nation 
shifted emphasis from the Declaration of Independence to the 
Constitution of the United States, and the old time Fourth 
passed into the limbo of history. 

What, one might ask, was the general significance of the 
Fourth of July celebrations? In addition to mirroring the 
political issues of the day, as seen in the above descriptive 
account, an analysis shows that Independence Day had im- 
portant and specific bearings on the life of both the state 
and the nation. 

North Carolinians used the Fourth to foster a greater love 
for the state and to stimulate the development of the state in 
the interest of the well being and happiness of the people. 
Their orations and toasts emphasized the part played by the 
people of North Carolina in the movement for independence, 
and lamented the fact that historians had not paid more at- 
tention to the state’s contributions to national development. 
One toast to the Declaration declared that the flag of inde- 
pendence was “First unfurled in the fields of North Carolina, 
it floated for a while as the pennon of a small but gallant 
band, shedding inspiration wherever the gleamings of its 
folds were seen; [and] when amplified and enlarged by other 
hands it spread itself to the world. . . .”°* In the 1830's it 
became a regular part of the exercises in North Carolina to 
toast the Mecklenburg Declaration and its author, Dr. 
Ephraim Brevard, and to read that Declaration often in ad- 
vance of the national Declaration.’” A Raleigh citizen toasted 
“The History of North Carolina. Unwritten because the his- 
torian grew diffident of his ability to chronicle her glory”; **° 
and a Tarboro orator chose as his theme, “North Carolina. . . 





“ Hillsboro Recorder, July 11, 1839. 

” Charlotte Miner’s and Farmer’s Journal, July 12, 1834; Hillsboro 
Recorder, July 10, 1844. 

™ Raleigh Standard, July 10, 1844. 
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and the many wrongs done her by historians.” He condemned 
especially the refusal of some historians to accept the authen- 
ticity of the Mecklenburg Declaration.™ 

Some of the Fourth speakers decried the fact that North 
Carolina was known as the “Ireland of the Union” and the 
“Rip Van Winkle State.” They declared that the state’s “in- 
dependence and consistency of principle” should give her 
pre-eminence among the states. Concrete proposals for raising 
the standing of the state are found in the toast, “A system of 
general instruction: the development of our internal re- 
sources: the pure and able administration of justice: Let these 
be the cardinal objects of the policy of North Carolina.”"” 
“The Old North State,” a twelve stanza poem “written 
expressly for the Fourth of July” in 1846, expresses love, 
patriotism, and loyalty to the state. The first stanza reads as 
follows: 


North Carolina! I will toast to thee, 

Thy honor and name may not fall: 

Peace and happiness may’st thou always see. 
Death to him whom thy name miscalls.'"* 


The July celebrants emphasized three lines of development 
designed to advance the prosperity and happiness of the 
people. These were internal improvements, constitutional 
revision, and education. They were zealous advocates of de- 
veloping the economic resources of the state and saw a close 
relationship between skilled labor and internal improvements 
to this problem. Hence they demanded “American workshops” 
that would “make us commercially independent, as we are 
politically free.” And they toasted “Mechanism—a science, 
the sublimity and grandeur of which, is only comprehended 
by the enlightenment of its votaries”; and “The mechanic 
Arts: may they be so fostered . . . as to enable us to be in- 
dependent . . . for any article we require.”"* But it was in- 
ternal improvement projects to which the people looked most 





™ Tarboro Southerner, July 10, 1858. 

™ Raleigh Register, July 8, 1825. 

™ Tarboro Free Press, July 15, 1846. 

™ Raleigh Minerva, July 7, 1808; Raleigh Standard, July 7, 1841; Fay- 
etteville Observer, July 11, 1848. 
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for economic progress. A Charlotte crowd on July 4, 1825, 
gave six cheers and a three gun salute to the toast, “The 
Opposers of Internal Improvements. May they receive the 
anathemas of an enlightened [citizenry].”""° A few years later 
a Fourth crowd, in the same city, toasting “Internal Improve- 
ments,” enquired: “While other states are marching onward, 
shall North Carolina suffer her energies to slumber, and her 
resources to lie dormant?”’”® North Carolina still lagged be- 
hind, and in 1841 the people were still pleading with the 
state authorities: “Give us a judicious system of Improve- 
ments, and North Carolina will rank, as she should rank, 
among the first of the States.”*”” 

In the early days, the state constitution was highly praised 
by the Fourth of July celebrants. In 1810 Raleigh citizens 
drank to “The Constitution of the State of North Carolina— 
Beneath its powerful and protecting wings, the poorest citi- 
zens sits in safety ‘under his vine and under his fig-tree, and 
none can make him afraid.”** But by 1820 western North 
Carolinians were bitter because of the system of representa- 
tion and restricted suffrage. A Salisbury July Fourth celebra- 
tion demanded “A Convention of the free people of North 
Carolina—Justice imperiously demands it.” The next year they 
expressed their sentiments in “The Day—can our fellow citi- 
zens in the East have forgotten that their brethren in the 
West are the descendants of the men of '76.” This was fol- 
lowed by “A Convention of the People of North Carolina 
—Peaceable if we can . . . forcible if we must.” Western 
North Carolinians received some concessions on representa- 
tion in 1835, but they continued to demand free suffrage. 
On July 4, 1852, an Asheville crowd bitterly condemned John 
Keer, the speaker who had opposed any further extension of 
the suffrage. They charged that he had said “in plain English, 
a negro, stud horse, or jackass are as much entitled to repre- 
sentation in the Legislature as a POOR WESTERN MAN.””° 





™® Charlotte Catawba Journal, July 12, 1825. 
“ Charlotte Catawba Journal, July 8, 1828. 
™ Hillsboro Recorder, July 8, 1841. 

™ Raleigh Star, July 5, 1810. 

™ Salisbury Western Carolinian, July 18, 1820; July 31, 1821. 
™ Raleigh Star, July 7, 1852, quoting Asheville Times. 
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There is no question, however, that North Carolinians put 
most emphasis on education as a means to advance the 
progress, prosperity, and happiness of the people. In the early 
days, before the state gave any support to education, the 
Fourth celebrations toasted “The Arts and Sciences,” and ex- 
pressed the hope that they might be improved and cultivated. 
One such toast reads as follows: “The progress of useful 
knowledge. May the arts and sciences be cultivated with suc- 
cess, and their great end be directed to the improvement of 
social happiness.” ** After the State University was charter- 
ed, but before its doors were opened, Raleigh citizens drank 
a toast to “The University of North Carolina—May it prove 
the nurse of science, and the guardian of freedom.” *” After 
its opening the University was toasted every Fourth of July 
by groups all over the state. It was proclaimed “the parent of 
science and patriotism, ’ the “nursery of science the shield of 
our political freedom,” and “The Pride and Ornament of the 
State.”’** A native of Orange County in 1822 expressed the 
hope that the people of the state would “learn to appreciate 
its value’; and a citizen of Charlotte declared that it ought 

“to be the glory and hopes of the church.” By the 1840's “The 
University with the Dialectic and Philanthropic Societies” 
were declared to be “Pre eminently the Pride of the State,” 
and “The University Magazine” was “An additional light on 
the hill of science.” *** But the most fulsome praise was given 
the University in a toast at Halifax, “The University at Chapel 
Hill: Rome from her seven hills, boasted of the diffusion of 
knowledge and power; from the hill just named, North Caro- 
lina and many of her sister States, have seen and felt the rays 
of science and useful knowledge.”*”° 

The people showed an interest also in other educational 
institutions. In 1797 they toasted the University and “all other 
literary institutions.” Raleigh citizens in 1811 drank to “Learn- 





™ Wilmington Chronicle and North Carolina Weekly Advertiser, July 
17, 1795; Raleigh Standard, July 9, 1794. 

laa Halifax North Carolina Journal, July 6, 1795. 

8 Halifax North Carolina Journal, July 9, 1798; Raleigh Star, July 26, 
1811; Charlotte Catawba Journal, July 12, 1826. 

% Hillsboro Recorder, July 10, 1822; Charlotte Catawba Journal, July 8, 
1828; Raleigh Standard, July 7, 1841, "and July 10, 1844. 

28 Tarboro Free Press, July 25, 1828. 
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ing the support of virtue, virtue the pillar of freedom.’ By 
the 1820's North Carolinians were not satisfied merely with 
“The University of North Carolina and all other literary in- 
stitutions of the State” as they had been in 1797; they now 
toasted specific institutions, including the “Roanoke Literary 
and Scientific Institution,” and they called for aid to “Litera- 
ture Arts and Sciences,” “Our University and Schools,” and 
“Free Schools.”** In the 1830's North Carolinians began to 
put their trust in public school education, and in 1841 a Fourth 
of July toast proclaimed that “the general diffusion of Educa- 
tion among the people is the birthright of Liberty. 8 “Com- 
mon Schools,” cried one Fourth of July celebrant, “When the 
school master is abroad the foes of Freedom tremble.” 
Some Fourth of July exercises actually centered around public 
school work. The July 4, 1847, celebration in Nutbush Dis- 
trict, Granville County, consisted of an examination of the 
pupils of the public school taught by Danbridge B. Hillard, 
witnessed by about four hundred ladies and gentlemen, the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, and a barbecue 
enjoyed by the school children, their parents, and assembled 
guests. The toasts and the oration extolled the virtues of 
public education.*® 

For the nation as a whole the celebration of the Fourth 
nurtured loyalty, patriotism, love of the Union, and a venera- 
tion of the principles of the Declaration of Independence. It 
gave the people an opportunity to express their missionary 
zeal to spread democracy and representative self government 
throughout the world, and to express their sympathy and 
support for revolutionary groups trying to establish independ- 
ence. It also gave them a chance to hear the American eagle 
scream defiance to the enemies of the United States and to 
proclaim their manifest destiny to dominate the western hem- 
isphere. 





“ee North Carolina Journal, July 10, 1797; Raleigh Star, July 5, 


“Raleigh Register, July 10, 1812; Tarboro Free Press, July 17, 1829; 
Raleigh Minerva, July 9, 1813; "Raleigh Star, July 7, 1820; Charlotte Cataw- 
ba Journal, July 12, 1825. 

8° Hillsboro Recorder, July 24, 1841. 

™ Raleigh Standard, July 10, 1844, 
™ Raleigh Register, July 21, 1847. 
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The desire to share their ideas and happiness with others 
caused Americans to hold out welcoming arms to exiles from 
other lands. “Our Country,” cried one North Carolinian, 

“Dear Columbia, hail! A sanctuary for the good and a sacred 
asylum for the persecuted. May thy land be sacred to science 
and devoted to religion; and may Liberty always crown the 
spot of independence.’ Even more generous were Ameri- 
cans with their sympathy and support for people in foreign 
countries who were trying to gain independence and establish 
republican governments. They toasted “Parliamentary reform 
to Great Britain and Ireland,” “Permanent freedom and peace 
to the Republic of France,” “The Republics of France and 
Holland may their renovated governments be as happy to 
them as ours has been to us,” and “the unfortunate Poles.”*** 
Americans sympathized especially with South America. “May 
she” said one North Carolina toast, “shortly emerge from a 
state of wretchedness and slavery, and taste the blessings of 
liberty and independence with her sisters of the North.” 
Another toast to “Our Republican Brethren of Spanish Ameri- 
ca” prayed that “wisdom and valor would combine to insure 
their Independence.” When Colombia had secured her in- 
dependence North Carolinians toasted “The New Republic 
of Colombia—We hail the birth of a Sister of the South—May 
her future be as prosperous, as her struggle has been glorious.” 
Pride was also expressed in “The Patriot General Bolivar may 
his future 2onduct be such as to merit the envious appellation 
of the Washington of South America.”*™* 

North Carolinians also displayed great interest in the Greek 
struggle for independence. They drank toasts to “The Cause 
of the Patriot Greeks—May they be as successful in their 
struggles, as the heroes of the American Revolution, in sub- 
duing their enemies and erecting a free government.” 
Naturally the Turks and the Holy Alliance, as enemies of the 
Christian religion and republicanism, were anathema to 





™ Raleigh Minerva, July 11, 1817. 

8 Halifax North Carolina Journal, July 10, 1793; July 6, 1795. 
* Raleigh Star, July 26, 1811. 

™ Salisbury Western Carolinian, July 11, 1820; July 9, 1822. 
8 Salisbury Western Carolinian, July 9, 1822. 
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Americans. The Holy Alliance was characterized as “the 
nightmare of Europe,” and its members as “the Cyclops of 
Despotism.” North Carolinians expressed the hope that 
“Liberty and Christianity [would] defeat the Turks and the 
Holy Alliance.” *** When Grecian independence was virtually 
assured, a Lincolnton, North Carolina, Fourth assembly drank 
to “Modern Greece; a little dim, beclouded star rising in the 
east; may it borrow its light from the Western Sun." Nor 
were North Carolinians unmindful of “Irish Emancipation,” 
and “the Poles fighting for freedom.”** 

But Fourth of July celebrants were not altogether unselfish 
in their devotion to the cause of freedom. There were among 
them “Big Americans” who often expressed the doctrine of 
manifest destiny. Some toasts proclaimed a desire to acquire 
specific territory—Canada; “The Floridas . . . [which] will ere 
long form a part of the American Republic’; ;'89 Cuba; Texas; 
even the Central American states. Others seem to have been 
delivered merely that the people might hear the eagle scream, 
the following, for instance: “The Eagle of the United States— 
may she extend her wings from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
and fixing her talons on the Isthmus of Darien, stretch with 
her beak to the Northern Pole.”**° A variant was: “The Ameri- 
can Eagle—May she stick her beak in the North Pole, fan the 
Atlantic and Pacific with her wings, and switch her tail 
feathers over the Southernmost tip of South America.” The 
expression of such ideas caused South Americans to begin to 
regard the United States 4s the Colossus of the North. And 
occasionally a North Carolinian would warn the people of 
the United States that they must curb their lust for power and 
new territory if they were to remain the leader of moral 
forces among the nations of the world. 





*%* Washington National Gazette, July 11, 1823; Salisbury Western Caro- 
linian, July 8, 1820. 

sad Salisbury Western Carolinian, July 21, 1829. 

8 Charlotte Catawba Journal, July 21, 1836; Tarboro Free Press, July 9, 
1845. 

*” Raleigh Star, July 7, 1820. 

Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought (New York: Harper 
a Brothers, 1943), 412. The variant appeared in the Nashville, Tennessee, 

anner. 
* Salisbury Carolina Watchman, July 15, 1856. 
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The most significant feature of the Fourth celebrations was 
that they nurtured loyalty and patriotism. Everywhere In- 
dependence Day served as a symbol of unity and nationalism. 
North, South, East, and West, even in distant lands, Ameri- 
cans gathered to read the Declaration of Independence and 
to pledge anew their allegiance to the flag. Daniel Webster 
expressed this sentiment in an oration in Washington when he 
said: “This anniversary animates and gladdens and unites all 
American hearts. On other days of the year we may be party 
men, indulging in controversies, more or less important to the 
public good; we may have our likes and dislikes, and we may 
maintain our political differences, often with warm, and 
sometimes with angry feelings. But today we are Americans 
all; and are nothing but Americans.”*** A North Carolina 
orator put it more emotionally. He said: “With what wild 
tumultuous throbbings of pleasure does the blood bound 
through the hearts of American freemen, as this glorious day 
dawns upon this land of freedom. . . . O, what rays of light 
does the annual return of this great Western Jubilee of liberty 
send, far, far into the dark spots of oppressed distant lands.”"*° 
A North Carolina editor declared that the Fourth “is calcu- 
lated to perpetuate those principles which rocked the cradles 
of our Independence, and nursed it into manhood.”™* 

Finally, Americans were possessed of a missionary zeal to 
spread democracy and self-government throughout the world. 
They firmly believed they had a good thing and, like the 
Communists of today, they were anxious to share it with 
others even to the extent of forcing it upon them. Toasts, 
orations, and editorials on the Fourth said as much. Of hun- 
dreds of such toasts the following are representative. “The 
Principles of the American Revolution—Destined to revolu- 
tionize the civilized world.” “May the pure principles of 
humanity extend their influence throughout the globe.” “All 
Mankind! May every branch of the great family participate 





“3 The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, National Edition. Illus- 
trated with Portraits and Plates, 18 vols. (Boston: Little, Brown, & Com- 
pany, 1903), IV, 297. 

** Wilmington Journal, om | 11, 1845. 

Salisbury Western Caroli 


nian, July 4, 1820. 
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in the blessings of freedom and peace.” “The political voyage 
of mankind—May their destination be true republicanism. 
May the World be freed from every enemy of the rights of 
man.” And, “The Nations of the Earth—May they soon have 
the peace liberty and blessings we have.”**° 

An orator, urging his hearers to spread the American gospel 
of democracy and republicanism, said: “And let us remember 
that we are acting not merely for ourselves, but for the op- 
pressed of all nations, who are looking to us for an example of 
wisdom and virtue, which may be to them a pillar of cloud by 
day, a pillar of fire by night to guide and cheer them onward. 
Are we not at this moment the mark and model for all the 
world? Do not greyheaded statesmen, learned writers and 
eloquent orators, constantly point for proof and illustration 
to these United States?”** These toasts and orations were not 
empty, meaningless phrases but the sincere expressions of 
loyalty by a generation that was not ashamed of its patriotism. 





“© Salisbury Carolina Watchman, July 26, 1845; Halifax North Carolina 
Journal, July 17, 1798, and July 9, 1794; Fayetteville North Carolina Mi- 
nerva and Advertiser, July 9, 1796; Raleigh Minerva, July 11, 1817. 

“David L. Child, An Oration Pronounced Before the Republicans of 
Boston, July 4, 1826 (Boston: Josiah B. Clough, 1826), 39. 





LETTERS OF YOUNG NOVELIST: 
CALVIN HENDERSON WILEY 


EDITED BY RICHARD WALSER 
[Concluded] 


WILEY to KINGSBURY 


Henderson, N. C. Jan. 11th, 1848. 
Dear Captain: 

I promised you when I was in Oxford®* that I would, from 
time to time, drop you a line on “the portance of my travel’s 
history.” Well, Sir, after a hard drive & a cold ride I succeeded 
in making this port about 6 P.M. on the first day & took lodgings 
at the Montezuma Inn, kept by my worthy friend J. B. Debnam 
Esq.*°— Having arrived just in time to be too late for the cars 
going Northward, I found I should have to sojourn in this place 
till this evening; & as I therefore have some leisure on my 
hands & have taken a turn about the City, I feel disposed to 
enlighten you somewhat thereupon. 

Judging by the blue-ness of my companion’s nose, or patho- 
logically as Dr. Williams*® would say, or Mythologically as Joel 
Strong*! would have it, or sentimentally as I prefer it—that it 
to say by the great depth to which my spirits had depressed in 
consequence of the distance thrown between me & Oxford & 
its pleasant vicinity—I say, judging in any of these ways I should 
suppose that Henderson is about 47 miles or upwards from 
Oxford. If we form our opinions by the appearance of the place 
itself we would suppose it to be still further off for there are 
here visible indications of the near vicinage of the end of the 
world, while Squire Peter Reavis*? who is gloriously drunk might 
sit for the picture of “the last man.” 


* Wiley had returned from the North and was now setting out on a 
journey of eastern North Carolina to gather material and atmosphere for 
his second novel. 

* The Montezuma Inn, once located in the heart of Henderson on what 
is now known as Williams Street, was an old residence used by the Debnam 
family for a limited number of paying guests. J. B. Debnam, many of whose 
descendants live today in Vance County, died about 1879. For this informa- 
tion I am indebted to Mrs. Henry Davis, wife of Debnam’s grandson, and 
to Irvine B. Watkins, both of Henderson. 

“That this may be Rev. Samuel A. Williams of Oxford, who was noted 
for his wisdom, is the conjecture of Dr. Elizabeth G. McPherson, Assistant 
in Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

“ Joel Strong has not been identified. 

“Owner of a tavern in Henderson. 
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He is, however, not the last for there are a few more like him 
& hence I have concluded that the ultimate generation have 
made their appearance in this place & that it should be 
called “The City of the latter-day-ites.” 
. Business is dull this morning, Willie Mangum** be- 
ing the only person to be seen on Stock-Exchange & Bernard 
Fulda’s** parrot chattering all alone. There are few public build- 
ings of importance if you except the liquor shop on main street 
& the “Arcadian Academy,” a neat log building situated in a 
pleasant grove of pine black-jack. Christmas has been over for 
several weeks & the whole place wears that air of gloom conse- 
quent upon long-continued & high festive occasions, & as no 
meat is to be seen on the table of the denizens I conclude that 
the winter lent has just set in. The Sandy-Crackers are at present 
quiet but it is said that old Falkner has published a pronuncia- 
mento, & he & his followers are threatening an invasion, having 
blazoned on their banners the popular motto, “Perish every 
Grocer who has “No Lie” above his Bar.” This threatened out- 
break has caused a rapid decline of—ticks & ascention of ticklers 
& it is even said that bed-bugs are getting scarce. — I shall 
mingle but little in Society while here, tho’ “the Author of Ala- 
mance” has been reverently saluted by all the men & peeped at 
by the maidens as if he were a tawny lion just broke loose from 
a Menagerie—He has had to roar “Just a little” to gratify the 
natives but he has not shook “the dew-drops from his mane.”— 

I can hear nothing from the books & fear that they will not 
reach Oxford before you leave. Folks pester & annoy me ex- 
ceedingly by enquiries, as if I carried “Alamance” in my pocket. 
Why the deuce don’t they send for them? Every-soul here wants 
it, & yet no-body ever thought of sending for it. 

Remember me to Ben & Bill &c &c & to T. E. Sen." & family,** 
& especially to Miss—Lucy Neal.*® Tell her that at “each re- 
move” from her, “I drag a lengthening chain; & that distance 
but softens her beauty & endears her memory. “Fair as the 
earliest beams of eastern light,’’ she beams in the Heaven of my 
mind like the first Aurora of Persian skies, too soft & dreamy 








“Willie Person Mangum, Jr. (1827-1881), nephew of the famous senator, 
attended the University of North Carolina with Kingsbury. His father, a 
Hillsboro lawyer, had a large practice in Granville County. In this letter 
Wiley may be referring to Senator Mangum. 

“Owner of a store in Henderson. 

“Insufficient for identification, though “Bill” is probably either Wm. D. 
Heflin (see above, n. 36) or William R. Wiggins (see below, n. 61). 

“Heroine of Wiley’s Alamance. According to Kingsbury this character 
was the fictitious embodiment of “the image that filled his [Wiley’s] earliest 
fancies in the sunny and sinless days of boyhood, the guileless and enchant- 
ing creature, who has been ever present to his imagination.” Review of 
Alamance in North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), December 22, 1847. 
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for earth & not dazzling enough for Heaven. Confound it! it 
[is] too cold to write prettily, for who can indite sentiment when 
his teeth are chattering & his fingers as stiff as a pike-staff? 
Let me try again: tell her [two undecipherable words]! that’s 
a sneeze—tell her—(wait till I blow my nose)—tell her to take 
[care] of herself I’m coming back again—and tell every body 
to hold on— 
Your friend, 
C. H. Wiley 

I forgot my envelopes. 

[on back:] 

I have opened this letter to say that I have just received in- 
formation which requires my presence in Raleigh. This infor- 
mation is no more nor less than a fat fee, & therefore I shall take 
the over-land rout to the East. 


WILEY to KINGSBURY 


Edenton, Jan’y 23rd, 1848. 
My dear Captain: 

Do you wish, in the first place, to hear of my travels? Of 
all the modes of locomotion in this world where men have not 
wings commend me to the stage-coach when the said coaches 
are new, easy & commodious, the roads level & smooth, the 
horses, four in number, gentle & spirited, & the drivers jolly 
& honest with strong wind-pipes & melodious horns. When to 
this you add an ever-shifting scenery, good hotels & a good 
appetite, “you can travel.” Well, from Raleigh to Goldsborough 
I came in the line of that prince of Stage proprietors E. P. 
Guion :** at G. I tarried one night, saw the rail-road & a devil 
of a big bill. Next night I lay in New Berne 70 miles distant— 
Monday at 4 A.M. I was on the road to Washington: & Monday 
night was in Plymouth. Same night I came in a boat to Eden- 
ton. Edenton I left on Wednesday, took dinner in E. City & 
that night supped at the house of C. L. Esq." of Camden.**® Yes- 
terday I left Camden, dined in E. City & got here last night. 

Every feature in this country is new to me: turpentine trees, 
swamps, pocosins, fisheries & black-waters. New-Berne especial- 





““DIED. At his residence near this city, on the 27th ult, Capt. E. P. 
GUION, long and well known as a good citizen and the affable proprietor 


of the Eagle Hotel. His remains were interred on the 28th with Masonic 
honors.”—The Weekly Raleigh Register, November 9, 1859. Judging from 
Wiley’s letter, Guion also owned a coach line. 

“Cornelius G. Lamb, influential citizen and large landowner whose resi- 
dence not far from Camden Court House was one of the most pretentious 
= houses in the section. Information from Jesse F. Pugh of 

amden. 
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ly interested me, being the oldest looking town extant, & isolated 
from all the rest of the world. It & the State have as little to 
do with each other as it & Liberia & a stranger from Granville 
was a curiosity as great as a stranger from Timbuctoo. I saw 
there some interesting relics of the past, & in fact the novelty of 
the scenes, thro’ which I have passed have filled my mind with 
a world of new ideas. I am truly glad Graham did not accept 
that sickly effusion of an exhausted & wearied brain “Star of 
the West,’’*® & if Providence favor me the public shall have a 
treat. New scenes give freshness & vigor to the mind & I ex- 
pect ere long, from the pages of my memorandum book, to 
speak into life forms that will live & have a name among men. 
The stage coach is a great place for meditation, especially on 
a clear, moon-light night, when you sit solitary, gliding thro’ 
dark forests of pine & listening to the wild, sweet notes of the 
coachman’s horn. 

What a morning is this! The air is soft & balmy; on one side 
of me stretches out the white sheen of Albermarle’s [sic] levei 
waters, dotted over with an occasional snowy sail & bounded 
by the far off dim & misty shore, & on the other is the fair 
“Town of Eden”: the birds are singing their most jocund songs, 
the church bells are mingling their sacred sounds to-gether, & 
the streets are thronged with noiseless troops of well-dressed 
men & women & rosy-cheeked maidens. 

Now’s the time to write: now’s the time for sentiment & senti- 
ment I would pour out, fresh, warm & gushing as I feel it, 
were not my pen sO mean, my paper so dirty, my arm so sore, 
my head so hot & heavy, my table so high & my chair so low, 
my room so smoky & my pipe constantly falling off the stem. 
These are sore trials to an author: this is my last sheet, with 
nothing between it & the table, & the fragrance of a cooking- 
house is wafted to my nostrils. What then can I do? What can 
I write to convey to you a faint impression of my feelings? to 
give you a taste of the celestial harmony to which my heart 
is now attuned? in a word to warm your heart & expand your 
soul with that glorious Promethian heat with which I am now 
on fire? 

Imagine if you please that the minds of Homer, Virgil, Soc- 
rates & Cicero, Milton, Shakespeare & Sheridan, Scott, Burke 
& Pitt, Sterne, Hume & Byron, Irving, Dickens & Eugenia 
Prism®® have been distilled to-gether into a sort of intellectual 
nectar, a dew of paradise: that it has been casked & sent round 


“Evidently an unpublished manuscript of Wiley’s. 
». concocted, fictitious name to indicate a very proper, prim female 
author. 
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to the Indies, decanted & bottled for seventeen centuries: that 
with a company of ingenuous youths, refined & jolly, generous 
& brave, learned & sentimental, you are driving the corks &, 
in the security of some far-removed banquet-hall drinking to 
my health, & then you will be receiving the out-pourings of my 
heart as I could wish to send them to you. After this extrava- 
ganza I will come down to terra-firma. Gracious! how chill is 
the air, how cold & damp the ground in these lower regions! 
However, it is our native earth & among its senseless clods will 
be our final resting place. 

I have, in all places, been treated with respect, but in this 
place the principal citizens are extremely kind. I have just given 
audience to some of the “select,” & could not wish more kindness. 

Where I shall next locate is uncertain as yet. I have to go to 
Gates™' & after that may continue my homeward route, for 
while my person has fattened my purse has gone into a gallop- 
ing consumption. I wish to visit Wilmington & Fayetteville, but 
this business of traveling by stage costs money & a great deal 
of it. Still you may address me at Fayetteville & if I do not go 
there I will have the letter sent to Oxford. I wish to hear from 
you, & will write to you soon again. Already my health is twenty 
per cent. better than when i left home & I am a new man in 
mind & body— May I not get the blue horrors again as I return 
to the anxieties of life, & to an intercourse with the little souls 
of—some folks. 

Excuse this: it is my last sheet & Sunday, & I have a wretched 
pen. 





Your friend, 


WILEY to KINGSBURY 


Wilmington, Feb. 2nd 1848 


My dear Captain: 

Since I wrote to you last I have traveled upward of 500 miles, 
been to Gatesville, to E. City again, to Norfolk, Petersburgh & 
this place. If you will take any good map you will see my route 
from E. City— 

How much have I seen, how much have I thought since we 
parted! Travel excites the brain as much as it warms the blood, 
& as you can’t read or talk many a bright, profound & original 
idea is awakened for a moment & then passes into the oblivion 
of the un-remembered & un-recorded past. To avoid this here- 
after I have latterly been keeping a memorandum book & hope 


" Village in Gates County, some forty miles from Edenton, Perhaps Wiley 
has Gates County itself in mind here. 
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that my fair mental visions will not hereafter come & go like 
the clouds over the face of the Heavens, leaving not a trace be- 
hind. I say the fair ones; in good sooth these are much like 
angel visiters [sic] & the record of their appearance will be 
brief indeed. Still, if the jolting of the cars & stages does not 
strike out scintillations of intellect, the excitement produces most 
delightful sensations & it is my opinion that the highest mortal 
good is the consciousness of “getting along.” Not driven along 
like the poor brute who is knocked down with the but of the 
whip & cut wp with the lash: but, master of your own motions, 
and having the power, with electric speed, to carry out your 
purposes. And as the purposes of the great are often sublime 
from obscurity; that is, are vague, misty & undefined, the best 
thing such a man can do is to get into the cars or on board a 
steam-boat & keep moving till the road runs out. Here’s a dish 
for you! My head is yet spinning from the motions of the cars, 
my hand is tremulous & my eye-lids heavy. I have been up two 
nights—have just come to a halt after being on the road since 
seven o’clock yesterday morning & having traveled 360 miles 
on one stretch. You must know, that, in earnest, I am not in 
a mood for composition. 

Besides: I have just met with some old cronies: & above all, 
the mail is about to close. I write now simply to let you know 
where I am & to say to you that I hope by Tuesday next to be 
in Fayetteville. This letter will hardly reach you before then, 
tho’ it may. Do not fail to let me hear from you at that place. 

To-morrow is my birthday. God grant I may live the next 
year more righteously & be more successful. I am sobered for 
life; that is, I have taken my position is [sic] a rational & re- 
sponsible man, set here to do something for himself & for his 
fellow beings. I shall, I presume, write fictions till I get well 
to do in the world & then—& then look out! 

The Life of Clay (this is between us), The Philosophy of 
Life, Creator & Destroyer &c &c may be looked for. This last 
I wish to write for the world, for all posterity. It is to con- 
tain my philosophy. But I cannot explain it now. 

Adieu! 
Your friend, 


WILEY to KINGSBURY 


Wilmington, Feb. 5 1848 
My dear Captain: 
Since I wrote to you I have taken a stroll about the city & 
seen the “lions.’”” My reception here has been cordial & I feel 
under obligations to the citizens of this spirited town. Almost 
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all the young people here have read “Alamance”; so in New- 
Berne, & 50 copies were sent for at Edenton while I was there. 
In Norfolk & Petersburgh the booksellers told me excellent news 
& said they never had any book to sell so rapidly. Farther news 
I must defer until I get to Fayetteville—I wish you to do me 
an important favor & feel confident I could not apply to a more 
active, ready & intelligent servitor. 

1** Apply to the Secy of the Historical Society & get from him 
every thing you can relative to the early history of N. C. If you 
cannot do better get some one to copy important documents & 
I will give 25 cts per page of foolscap closely written. Perhaps 
they would loan. 

2™y Call on Gov. Swain®? & look over his “annals.” Get all 
the anecdotes, legends, facts & documents which he has con- 
cerning the counties & towns on Albermarle & the Cape-Fear. 
3™ly Get acquainted with Mr. Archibald Hooper™ whom you 
will find full of intelligence, a living chronicle of the past. Either 
you or Mr. Brown can, in a respectful way, apply to him for 
reminiscences of the men & events before & during the revolu- 
tion. If he will unfold himself he can aid me most materially & 
indeed I know of no one who can render me better service. 

Please attend to these things & let me hear from you often. 
Let Mr. H. give you sketches of the men & manners of the Cape- 
Fear; the legends, anecdotes, tragedies & traditions with which 
his retentive memory abounds. 

It is my purpose to write a Novel®® of broader scope & more 
elaborate finish than “Alamance,” & to illustrate it with notes 
historical, biographical & geographical. Direct your next letter 
to Oxford & let it be full. 

In haste, 
Your friend, 





= David Lowry Swain (1801-1868), governor of North Carolina (1832- 
es of the University of North Carolina (1835-1868), was in- 
in procuring North Carolina historical data for preservation. 

= Archibald Maclaine — (1775-1853) of Wilmington was well known 
for his historical writings 1848 he was living in Chapel Hill with his 
son, Professor John DeBerniere Hooper (1811-1886). 

“Probably Ashbel Green Brown (1821-1906) of Grenville County, who 
was associate professor of Greek at Chapel Hill from 1844 to 1865. For this 
clever conjecture, I am indebted to Professor Roger P. Marshall, Raleigh. 

= Later titled Roanoke. 
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B. A. KITTRELL*® to KINGSBURY (at Chapel Hill) 
Oxford Feb 14th 1848 


... Mjr. Wiley has not yet returned and I begin to think it 
doubtfull whether he intends returning again or not, but I sup- 
pose he has not yet made sufficient “attainment” to the “Lamb.” 
The last that I heard of him was that he was at Gates court 
house hunting out material .... 


WILEY to KINGSBURY 


Fayetteville, Feb: 16 1848 
My dear Captain: 

I can easily see how it is that travellers give such contradic- 
tory accounts of the same place. We are almost certain to judge 
of a place favorably or unfavorably according to the humor 
which we are in when at it; an illustration of which truth I 
have just experienced in my own case. At eleven A.M. to day I 
arrived in this ancient Town after a most tedious, fatiguing & 
soul-worrying voyage up the Cape-Fear. Two whole days & 
night we were on the river in a little freight steam boat, some 
twenty five passengers all crowded into a small hole, inhaling 
a variety of unpleasant odors, sleeping none, standing all the 
time & eating the coursest food. The Captain was polite & at- 
tentive—especially to me whom he mistook for some distinguish- 
ed character. We had ladies, young, pretty, lively, musical ladies, 
a guitar & a fiddle; but a brass band & a legion of female angels 
would not tempt me again to try the comforts of a freight-boat. 
Well: I was weary, sleepy, irritable: it was cloudy & moist, 
the street very muddy, & the hotel one mile from the landing. 
On my way up I got your letter & by the time I had finished its 
perusal my mind was fixed on an immediate departure. Fayette- 
ville was a wretched place & I could not endure it; but before 
two hours had rolled away the servant had announced at least 
a dozen of visitors, & lo! a new sun had risen on the Town of 
Flora McDonald! Among these visitors were some strangers & 
among these strangers the bookseller in this place—a gentle- 
man who had sold so many copies of “Alamance” that he met 
me like a brother. I am now at home, playing the agreeable & 
said by all to “look like a smart man.” Every one here—even 
my landlord has read “Alamance.” Tavern keepers generally 
have been surprised to see me so well treated, but I could not en- 
lighten them. I often thought, “if you could only know that an 
author is under your roof”! Now I am with one who knows the 





* Benjamin Kittrell was one of the large Kittrell family living in Gran- 
ville County in 1848. 
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fact, & what is more who is always quoting Ben Rust.*? Immortal 
Ben! If the veritable Ben, my old client, were to travel in N. C. 
what a crowd would he attract! 

You wish to know why the tone of my letters changed from 
gay to grave. Are you not more grave in the evening than you 
were in the morning? Is the old man as gay as the young? We 
commence the day—we begin a study—we start in a profession 
—we enter life bouyant with hope & happy from an overflow of 
animal spirits & an ignorance of the unsatisfying nature of 
those enjoyments at which we aim. Before we reach them, our 
spirits have evaporated, our energies failed: we see, feel & 
taste them, & now that only which can make us happy—un- 
certain, vague expectation, is gone & we are wiser & sadder. 
This may have been one reason for the fancied change in my 
feelings; another may be found in your own friendly fears. I 
have not, I assure you, offered myself at the shrine of any fe- 
male divinity—I did not intend to do it, & do not now intend to 
do it. The ladies universally have smiled a kind & sincere wel- 
come to the Author of “Alamance,” & looked & acted, every 
one like a heroine. Whether the recollection that a chiel [sic] 
“was amang them taken notes,” ** had, upon their tempers a 
mollifying effect, it is not for me to say: I am always happy 
at being well received & never stop to enquire the cause—. But 
besides: no lady can sadden me. Understand me: it takes some- 
thing more than mere disappointment in a love affair to affect 
my spirits seriously. Ought not a man to grow wiser as he gets 
older? And is it not a discovery of wisdom that “all is vanity”? 
But laying aside all these causes of dejection, or apparent de- 
jection, the most immediate one which has affected the tone of 
my epistles, is yet to be mentioned. I have, at last, got the whole 
frame-work of my next Novel in my mind. It has at last as- 
sumed a shape & it occupies much of my thoughts & of my 
time. The introduction I have already written & wish I could 
daguerrotype, from my mind, the whole book at once. It is un- 
pleasant to write on a subject which is complete in your mind; 
it is like copying & the labor of writing is not beguiled by the 
pleasure of conception. This will be my predicament while manu- 
facturing my next work— 

As to the profits to be expected I feel little disposed to speak. 
The prospect is gloomy enough, but still I will have my reward. 
I shall occasionally make a friend like yourself; I shall forget 





™ Character in Alamance. 
See poem by Robert Burns, “On the Late Captain Grose’s Peregrina- 
tions Thro’ Scotland”: 
“A chield’s amang you takin notes, 
And faith he’ll prent it.” 
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myself, forget the vanities of the world & feel a consciousness. 


of doing good. I am satisfied it is the will of God I should live 
& die a poor man & have manly resolved to be contented with 
such a lot. No man could make a better use of money; no man 
has struggled harder for independence: but a wonderful fatali- 
ty follows all my efforts.— 

I cannot deny it, my spirits fall as I approach home. When I 
get there I shall feel that I am again in the world; again sur- 
rounded by beings who worship only at the shrine of money. The 
Oxford people are as good as any other people; but with them 
& among them I live. They wear, to me, their every day dress 
of character & thus when there I must be ever seeing griping 
avarice, petty jealousies, rivalries, hatreds &c &c— Oh that I 
could be always traveling & ever-seeing human nature in its 
holy-day costume! —The principal people here, as well as else- 
where have already shewn me that they mean kindly toward 
me: indeed old men, as well as young are remarkably respectful 
& attentive. I could, if I saw you, tell you many anecdotes about 
the Author of “Alamance” while on his travels—. Some of my 
friends here tell me that every body here praises my book ex- 
cept your cousin C. P.*® who has won for himself the ill-will of 
several. Oh my Russell !®° If I don’t praise them they won’t praise 
me, that’s certain. I cannot say when I'll leave here. 

I remain 
Your friend, 


W. R. WIGGINS® to KINGSBURY 
Washington Pa. Feb. 18th 1848. 


. .. | was sorry to learn from your letter, that, Maj Wileys 
—book did not meet with that favour in N. C. which it deserves. 
It is popular here. A few copies was sent to our book store—& 
were sold as soon as received—I had given probably an exag- 
gerated—statement of it & its author—for some of my credu- 


* C. P. Kingsbury. Of him, T. B. Kingsbury writes: “He became Brigadier 
General and died in Brooklyn when he was 63 years old. He was born in 
N. Y. State in 1818. He was my most gifted Kinsman, first cousin.” This 
note was subsequently appended to a letter to T. B. Kingsbury from C. P. 
Kingsbury, dated from U. S. Arsenal, Fayetteville, November 11, 1847; in 
Kingsbury Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of North 
Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 

@ Lord John Russell was prime minister of Great Britain (1846-1852). 

“William R. Wiggins, from Oxford, attended the University of North 
Carolina (1848-1849). He was a lawyer, and in 1850 a member of the State 
House of Commons. According to a note subsequently appended to a letter 
from Wiggins to Kingsbury, December 23, 1848, Wiggins “removed from 
Oxford to Texas about 1852 and was assassinated at Rusk, Texas, about 
1853 or 1854.” See Kingsbury Papers, Southern Historical Collection, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 
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lous friends believe him to be the greatest rman “‘out’”’ before it 
was issued from the press— There is certainly one great merit 
about it—which is so seldom to be found in modern novels— 
originality—both in the style & plan—I read your “review” of 
the book in the Standard®*—& concur with you in every particu- 
lar. When Papa sent me the Standard—he marked under “Van 
Winkle” TBK*®—I had a few evenings before been talking with 
the “belle of our town” about it—(I had sent it to her to read—) 
she was pleased—with it generally—particularly with Lucy 
Neal’s character or rather that character represented as Lucy 
Neal—“‘What a pity it was that she died &c”’ all remark—I sent 
the paper—which contained your criticism of Alamance—to 
her afterwards—with a short description of your self—the Car- 
olinians in general—etc with what I tell them & the preface to 
Wileys book—they believe us to be—a “queer crowd—”.... 


WILEY to KINGSBURY 


Oxford, March 11th 1848. 

My dear Captain: 

Your last letter admonished me to be more careful in my 
future espistles to you; and yet I shall not profit by the hint. 

Did you ever sit for your likeness? If so, you will recollect 
how much you were tempted to make ugly faces; & thus, if 1 
knew I were sitting for my moral portrait I should be certain 
to exhibit to posterity a very distorted likeness. I cannot take 
pain with letters; I have no time to spend in polishing them— 

The favor which you asked was beyond my power, for I ar- 
rived here too late to attend to it. Of course since I got here I 
have been intensely engaged. When you call on me again I hope 
to be able to be of service to you; & let me say in passing, that 
it will always give me pleasure to aid you or benefit you in any 
manner I possibly can. My means, moral, mental & fiscal are 
not extensive, but I have the will of a prince: especially am I 
liberal of intellectual favors such as you ask. 

I feel proud of the approbation of your president; indeed 
I am more sensible of his good opinion than you can imagine. 
Almost from every section of the Union, & from many distin- 
guished men I have heard favorable opinions & immense num- 
bers of the book have been sold. 

It is my wish to be ready for the press again by the first 





@ North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), December 22, 1847. 

“Later, a “Fitz Van Winkle” was a disturbing critic of Wiley’s North 
Carolina Reader. The matter of identity is presented by Howard Braver- 
man, “Calvin H. Wiley’s North Carolina Reader,” North Carolina Historical 
Review, XXIX (October, 1952), 512. 
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of May, but I will have to work hard. Three fourths of my time— 
the parts of it too when I am most bright—are given to the 
public. I am bored worse than ever & Heaven only knows what 
I shall do. 

I did not dedicate, or will not dedicate my new book to Gov. 
S.°* The scenes will all be laid in the east & it will have an 
eastern name; but I wrote the preface some time ago & in it 
there is an allusion to the president. [I] hope he will excuse 
me for it for I could not forego the opportunity (an excel- 
lent one) of giving him a touch. My third book I propose to lo- 
cate in the west & then we will see what can be done for “Bun- 
combe.”’ 

If I cannot get “Roanoke” out by June, I shall delay its pub- 
lication till the Fall; in fact I ought to be at least six months 
upon it. But alas! I have to compromise with fame on account 
of my poverty. I do myself gross injustice & my only consola- 
tion is the hope that I will make money enough by a few mean 
books to enable me to write better ones. At present money & 
money only is all I can think about. 

Oxford, to idlers & loafers, is as dull as usual: indeed I hard- 
ly know what are the present topics of conversation in any 
circle here. I am now buried from the world, having resolved to 
average more than 10 pages per day of original composition. 
All this in addition to my other duties! 

I am greatly indebted to you for your kindness & hardly 
know how to express my sense of my obligations. I certainly 
shall always cherish the greatful remembrance of the hearty 
manner in which you have seconded my attempts to succeed in 
the world & whether I rise or fall, or whatever betide, you shall 
be one of my dearest friends. 

Please excuse me for having delayed this so long & remem- 
ber my situation. 

Let me hear from you as soon & as often as you can. 

Very truly, 
Your friend, 


J. G. SHEPARD® to WILEY 
Fayetteville, March 21st 1848% 


. . . | was very desirous to see you while here that I might 
interchange kind sentiments with a young professional brother 





* David Lowry Swain. See above, n. 52. 


® Jesse George Shepard (1821-1869), a Cumberland County politician and 
judge, attended the University of North Carolina during some of the 
same years as did Wiley. 

* Wiley Papers, State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 
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and college mate—and tender my very cordial thanks for the 
pleasure I had found in reading the adventures of “Ben Rust 
and Uncle Corny.” If you will allow me to say so, I consider 
Ben—the best character in “Allemance” and I take this occa- 
sion to congratulate you upon the success and good feeling 
which I believe have attended the publication of your book. 
Ben is a genuine character—and will be remembered by your 
readers as long as any one—whose history is chronicled in “Alle- 
mance.” But Uncle Corny and the Widow! & Jack Nipper!!* 
I enquired about your books as you requested—but the owners 
of the “Rowan’’®® could give me no tidings of them. We of the 
Cape Fear, will look for your next work with great interest. 
Success to your name and your—pocket ... 


H. W. HUSTED © to WILEY 


Raleigh June 4, 18487° 


... 1 understand Reade™ will not go on to the Pha. Conven- 
tion—and as you are his alternate I presume you will wish in 
giving your vote to reflect the will of our party in the Old 
North. ... 

[Discussion of candidates. ] 

I hope you may make your everlasting fortune by your new 
publications—but ought you not to eschew the ephemeral form 
in which Alamance appeared? —There is no profit in that—and 
I am almost sure that if Alamance had been done up in Calf. 
you would have sold in our State nearly as many. ... 


ROBT P. DICK” to WILEY in Oxford 


Greensboro, June 10, 184878 

[After Dick tells of his approaching marriage.] 

I should feel much gratified to see you present on that occa- 
sion. If you can quit your Books and “magic pen,” I should 
like much to be honored by the presence of the Author of Ala- 
mance. 


* A villainous character in Alamance. 

“A steamer at that time plying the Cape Fear River between Wilming- 
ton and Fayetteville. 

® Major Hiram W. Husted (18017-1868) was a prominent Whig leader of 
Raleigh. See the Daily Sentinel (Raleigh), December 22, 1868. In the 1840’s 
he was editor of the Whig Clarion (Raleigh). 

* Wiley Papers, State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

"Edwin Godwin Reade (1812-1894) of Person County, lawyer, later 
politician and judge. 

* Robert Paine Dick (1823-1898), Greensboro lawyer and political figure, 
married Mary E. Adams, of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, in 1848. 

* Wiley Papers, State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 
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This invitation is prompted by friendship yet I must con- 
fess that I am somewhat influenced by selfish motives. The young 
Ladies of that section of country have some curiosity to see 
you, and a great anxiety to form your acquaintance... . 


WILEY to KINGSBURY 


Philadelphia, June 19th 1848. 
Dear Captain: 

It has been so long since I wrote to you last that I hardly ex- 
pect this epistle to meet with a very cordial reception. The 
truth is I heard that it was probable you would leave Chapel- 
Hill & I did not know where a letter would find you. In addition 
to this, I have, to use a sporting phrase, been on a strain ever 
since I left home & when I feel unsettled I never like to write 
to my friends. 

My second Novel was not quite half finished when I left home, 
& in consequence of the injunctions of the physicians here, I 
abandoned the undertaking for the present. Dr. Jackson” has 
seriously admonished me not to do any thing for several months 
& I feel satisfied that it is important for me to follow this ad- 
vice as far as I can. I had a political pamphlet with me, & this 
I wish to make profitable. J. R. Chandler,*> Robert Morris™ & 
others have examined it & say they like it better than any thing 
of the kind they have ever seen, & I am now waiting for the 
organization of Committees. I wish to sell it by the wholesale, 
& hope to realize something considerable from it. God only 
knows what will be the result. © 

I heard recently that you were in Oxford & I resolved at once 
to write to you & let you know my “whereabouts” & “what— 
abouts.” In this City of brotherly love it is possible that I may 
remain several weeks longer, tho’ I am anxious to go to the Sea- 
side. I have made friends—a select circle, with whom I can 
pass my time pleasantly enough when I wish to enjoy Society. 
An ex-M.C., two professors in the medical Colleges, three edi- 
tors, one literary & two political, & a few medical students are 
my chief visiting acquaintances. My fellow-boarders are all 
agreeable, one being a Native of Egypt & brother of Mr. Glid- 
don”? the author, another chymist in the Mint, another an episco- 
pal parson, & the others ladies, mostly elderly, who belong to 





he Probably Dr. Samuel Jackson (1787-1872), prominent Philadelphia 
physician. 

* Joseph Ripley Chandler (1792-1880), editor, author, co-editor of Gra- 
ham’s Magazine (1843-1849). 

* Robert Morris (1818-1888), author of books on Freemasonry. 

™ George Robins Gliddon (1809-1857) wrote Ancient Egypt (1843). 
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the old families. For exercise I lounge about Fair-mount’® & 
go on steam-boat excusions, & for fun I go, at rare intervals to 
the Theatre. I think I have pretty thoroughly explored Phila- 
delphia; its Curiosities, environs & people & am beginning to 
long for new scenes. I am of the impression that I know more 
of this place than some of the old inhabitants & I keep con- 
stantly moving. The houses, the theatres, Asylums &c &c have 
little interest for me. Man, Nature rather is my study & Nature 
in all her phases I wish to see. My health improves steadily—my 
weight now is 146, & I wish, when I return, to weigh 160. So 
much for myself, a subject of which, as it is the least interest- 
ing, I wish to write first & be done with it. 

What are you about? Are you really in love with S. A.? If 
you are not I will advise you, hereafter, as to the proper course 
to be pursued towards the other sex by one of your age: ex- 
perience makes us wise. If you are in love advice will now be 
thrown away. Most people when in such a predicament will 
listen to advice, but I have rarely seen one who would profit 
by it. 

What is every body doing? How are “Cousin E.V.T.,’® Miss 
Fanny & Miss Mary Ellen?*! What is Bill Wiggins*? about & 
how is Major McLanahan?** Remember me to these latter as 
also to Bill Heflin‘* and George Middleton.** I shall not ask you 
to present my regards to the ladies. The Oxford ladies are as 
good & fair & intelligent as any other ladies, but I cannot rely 
on their friendship. They like me in prosperity; in adversity— 
in my adversity—they find it easy to forget me. They can 
doubtless do without me, & certainly I can “make out” without 
them. I wish them no harm—I speak well of them & may write 
well of them, if ever I write of them at all, but I shall not stake 
my happiness on their friendship. I have, in my travels, dis- 
covered that Oxford is not the centre of the world & that there 


*A park of the Schuylkill River, now wholly within the city limits of 
Philadelphia. 

* Sallie Jones Atkinson, whom Kingsbury married in 1851. 

"The Raleigh Register, April 14, 1852, reports: “Died, near Oxford, 
Granville County, on the evening of the 3rd inst., in the 22nd year of her 
age,—Miss Eliza V. Taylor, daughter of John C. Taylor, Esq.” A lengthy 
obituary follows, written by the “Rector of the Parish,” who records that 
her “death was the termination of a protracted illness. ... [S]he was kind 
and tender-hearted . . .; she had ever an ear for the tale of woe, a tear for 
scenes of distress.” The Taylors and the Wileys were, actually, cousins. 

“These first names are insufficient for identification. One may suppose 
they were young ladies of the village. 

™ See above, n. 61. 

“William Smith McLanahan (1795-1858), extensive property owner of 
Granville County, is buried in the old Oxford Cemetery. 

“See above, n. 36. 

* George B. Middleton was a pupil in the Oxford Male Academy in 1836. 
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are several other places besides. Still I have friends there— 
friends in both political parties & these I shall ever remember. 
My heart is set on this object: this year to achieve my inde- 
pendence & then “the world is all before me where to choose.” 
My soul is now absorbed with money projects & if I do not go 
home with full pockets it will not be for want of well-laid plans, 
diligence, watchfulness & never-ceasing anxiety. Please—write 
to me soon— Remember me to the old gentleman & family & 
to George Wortham.*® 
I remain 
Your friend, 


WILEY to KINGSBURY 


Philadelphia, July 11th, 1848. 
My Dear Captain: 

My letters to you are, in one respect, like angels’ visits; but 
in another & more important particular there is no analogy. 
Angels have, generally, visited the earth on happy missions, 
Coming to announce glad tidings or to rescue mortals from some 
impending danger. Alas! my letters, tho’ few and far between 
are like visitors from the infernal regions, sent to terrify & 
distress & casting the dismal shadows of their countenances on 
the hearts of all beholders—. You think me neglectful do you 
not? Listen, or rather read: 

For I long time I have been struggling to prevent a crisis 
in my pecuniary affairs. No man, in N. C., can begin any pro- 
fession as I began the law & support himself: in other words 
no man can start without a cent, a book, or a friend, & make 
money enough to buy book, clothes, pay rent, board, &c &c. Not 
one in a hundred, in any state, make any thing at the Bar for 
years. Well I had to go in debt: duns, to one of my sensitive na- 
ture, are exceedingly annoying, intolerable & depressing in their 
influence. Have you not observed a great change in me? Do you 
not recollect when I was lively, full of a certain sort of wit 
&c &c? For years my spirits have been depressed by debt. I 
have actually been cowed, & been ashamed to assert & maintain 
my proper position in the world. I have shrunk into myself & 
while the world thought I was not coming up to my early promise 
I knew what I was about. I found that fame was exceedingly 
inconvenient to a poor man if he was honest, & I determined to 
bend all energies of my soul towards one object. 





“George Wortham (1823-1883), Oxford lawyer, was caricatured by 
Robert W. Winston in /t’s a Far Cry (1937) as an old Confederate colonel. 
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My great aim has been to become independent, & then—ah 
then would I have astonished ever you. Chains of frost have 
long been about my heart: oh how would my soul have expanded 
with freedom! 

Well, I turned author; my first book cleared me nothing. By 
this my long slavery had made me so desperate I could not wait 
for a gradual liberation; I wished to clear my prison at a bound. 
I thought of a thousand different ways & finally hit on one; 
one which was to do good as well as to benefit me—. I would 
not make money any other way—. 

I composed a political pamphlet that I thought calculated to 
do good & which, I hoped, would be every where read. Unhappi- 
ly this very year old parties were to be broken up, & every 
thing in a political way turned topsy-turvy. There has been 
among the Whigs no organization; no combined effort, no spirit. 
The very best critics had passed the very highest eulogiums on 
my pamphlet declaring it the best thing of the kind they ever 
saw; so said they all, & they were not, a few. I did not care to 
sell it by retail, nor did I care for newspaper puffs, & therefore 
I have held it back waiting for the moving of the waters. I 
find at last there is no chance to sell it or any other political 
document by wholesale, & finally therefore, I have given up the 
enterprise & leave it with the publishers to do what they can 
for themselves. I will go home; I will at once tell my creditors 
I cannot pay them; I will let them sell all I have & then I will 
try a new & better field. I ought, long, long ago, to have left 
N. C.; but the truth is, while I owed a dollar I would not leave 
it unpaid. At first my great desire was to pay fifty dollars which 
I owed & then get off; to shew myself an honest man, in the 
world’s sense, I have remained in sight of that creditor until 
he is now only one of a hundred. I would to God I had, 
six years ago, traveled & seen the world. I have been crib- 
bed up until my notions became narrow & peculiar, my energy 
failed, & my health too & I was becoming helpless—I ought, 
long ago, to have known what I now know: but never mind, 
better late than never. As I said, I will honestly & boldly face 
my creditors, & tell them I must leave them. I am a proud man, 
prouder than you think & that word fail is to me the most hor- 
rid of any in the language; add to this my extreme sensitive- 
ness & my knowledge of the human heart & you may imagine 
What a hell my mind is in. With the world money is honor & 
inability dishonesty: steal & be rich & you will be esteemed 
honest; give every one his due & be poor & you will be a swind- 
ler because your honesty has kept you from having money to 
pay your debts. Such is the world; such the tribunal which is 
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now to Judge of a fallen man whose heart, soul, thoughts, have 
been ever in a high, pure empyrean of honor, honesty & phil- 
anthropy, far, far above the ken of that world which will con- 
demn him. I have long looked for this crisis; & hence the tinge 
of thoughtful melancholy which has dashed my gayest moments. 
Well, I have been economical, industrious, moderate & charit- 
able to all; I will see if these will be put to my credit— —. 

(1.) As to other matters of more general interest, I may as 
well tell you, once for all what has become of (Roanoke), my 
second Novel. As you perhaps know, my heart was deeply in- 
terested in this work & for a variety of reasons: Ist, I wished 
to improve on “Alamance” which I examined as an artist ex- 
amines the rough model of his intended work. I examined it 
to see defects and was sure that I could do better next time. 
2nd I had more materials for my second work than I had had 
for my first; and besides the desire of illustrating, in the lives 
of the characters, my notions of human life &c, I wished to 
throw some light on the history of my native state, & to rescue 
from fast coming oblivion the memory of some of her great & 
gallant sons. 

The State—God bless the Old North & all its sons & daughters 
—the state applauded my crude & humble effort, & my gratitude 
is, perhaps, the strongest of all my feelings. I desired to shew 
my people that their confidence, their generous confidence, was 
not misplaced; & I desired, above all things however feeble my 
ability to render an immortal tribute to their sterling worth. 
Providence, however, has otherwise decreed. Last spring, when 
the work was about half finished my health, from confinement & 
over-exertion, failed me & is not yet restored. I brought my 
manuscripts with me expecting soon to be able to resume my 
task; but I have found that it is easier far to destroy than to 
recruit one’s constitution. Eminent physicians here have scold- 
ed me sharply for my hitherto total neglect of myself & bade 
me, on pain of early decrepitude not to resume my vocation as 
an author, for a year at least. 

Did the good people of North-Carolina know how much I re- 
gret my inability to fulfil their expectations & gratify my own 
desires in regard to our Common Mother, & did they know 
how painful an infliction this inability in itself is, I’m sure they 
would not only forgive me but sympathize with me. 

Brief and unhappy as is earthly existence it costs us dearly; 
it must be maintained by never ending toil & care. We are put 
to hard shifts simply to obtain a living; and it may be that on 
this account I will be compelled to leave North-Carolina. If I 
do, wherever I go & whatever be my fate, the tenderest recol- 
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lections of my native state shall accompany me through the 
Journey of life; & when the last, mortal struggle comes, I could 
wish to close my eyes amid the scenes of my early youth & to 
be wept for only by such people as the manly, honest sons & 
chaste & simple daughters of my own Carolina. (2.) 

Do you not now see why I have written so seldom? Such 
strong & such generous friendship as yours is not soon forgot- 
ten or lightly prized by me; & not a day passes but what I 
think of you. I have witnessed many strange & some grand 
scenes since I saw you; I have been in many famous & many 
interesting places, & at all of them you were with me, in the 
spirit; or rather I should say, I was with you. But I have been 
stretched on a rack of anxiety & expectation & have not there- 
fore been in the mood to write to any one. I have still been 
hoping for the good time coming until at last there is no longer 
reason to hope. I have not told you have [half?] the causes of 
bitterness which I have: God only can know the anguish of my 
heart. It has borne up manfully so far; I will still try to stand 
erect tho’ I have cause enough of suffering to unman a regi- 
ment——. 

I have traveled a great deal this summer. I have been twice 
to Boston ; twice to New-York; to Albany, Cape-May &c &c. In a 
few days I shall set my face homewards, & of what happens to 
me then I will give you due notice. This letter, long as it is, is 
intended for a history merely. It is a confidential, & friendly, 
tho’ simple & familiar account of my own matters & intended 
to enable you to understand my movements. Hereafter I will 
not have to write auto-biography & will be, therefore, more in- 
teresting—. I have no doubt but Manly*’ is beaten; that free- 
hold test is behind the spirit of the age. When you wrote me that 
rich democrats were going against Reid** I thought it was a 
game [?] Case with our Candidate; no one could make such 
an issue with me. The Whigs, I thought, were silly, but being a 
poor man, I did not care to open my mouth. Never was there a 
more indefensible law than that free-hold one; but I have not 
now time to write of politics. J will only say from present appear- 
ances Taylor®® is utterly used up. I Judge not by our elections; 
N. C. is safe. I hope things will change. 





* Charles Manly pe god) was the successful Whig candidate for gov- 
ernor in the campaign of 1848. 

* David ~—, my (1813-1891) was the defeated Democratic candidate 
for governor in 1 
1850 Tayler S178. 1850) was President of the United States (1849- 
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Remember me kindly to every friend I have in your circle 
of Society & correspondents. I saw Seaton Gales® in New-York 
& he requested me to remember him to you. Please now remem- 
ber me to him, & furnish him, for his paper, an extract from 
this letter. Give the extract as one from a private letter from 
the Author of “Alamance” & tell the date &c &c. Leave out the 
word “Roanoke,” & if I may suggest, let the extract begin at 
figure (1.) & end at (2.). This will be simplest & the easiest 
way for me to inform my expectant friends of what I am about. 

I remain, 
Your faithful friend, 
C. H. Wiley 
P. S. None of my letters are fit to see the light, for I cannot take 
pains with this kind of composition. I hope the extract alluded 
to is sufficiently decent to escape the censure of the S.P.’s,*! a 
very sharp race. 


SEATON GALES to KINGSBURY 


Raleigh, August 23rd ’48 


. .. And poor Wiley! I met him one day in the streets of 
New York, and he looked the very picture of hopeless despond- 
ency. And so he leaves the “Old North” for good! Success at- 
tend him—prosperity be his handmaid. He seems to be one of 
those silver arrows shot from the capricious bow of Fortune, 
that fall by the way-side—unable to penetrate amid the cold 
and selfish speculations of the World. I have but very little 
personal acquaintance with him—yet I like him much for your 
sake. When you write to him, give the kindest wishes one of 
who really wishes him well... . 


W. R. WIGGINS® to KINGSBURY 


Oxford N. C. Nov Ist 48 


.. . Major C. H. Wiley is once more in Oxford, he arrived 
here this morning. I haven’t seen him, yet, but understand that 
his health is very very little improved... . 





This son (1828-1878) of Weston R. Gales succeeded his father as editor 
of the Raleigh Register in 1848, ; 

“The meaning of Wiley’s abbreviation is not clear, though he evidently 
has his critics in mind. 

™ See above, n. 61. 
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WILEY to KINGSBURY 


Oxford, Nov. 17th 1848. 
My Dear Captain: 

I am once more in my old Office. I arrived here a little more 
than two weeks ago & since my arrival have been quite unwell 
with a cold which has tried itself upon me in every possible 
form. I have had Cholera Morbus, then something like Whoop- 
ing-Cough, then bilious fever, & now sore throat. Of course I 
have not been able to do much; & of course I had much to do. 
I am thus minute that you may see why your two welcome let- 
ters of September last have not been sooner answered. When 
I write to a bore I write in haste & I cannot rest until I have 
dispatched him—when I write to you I wish to go about it at 
my leisure. But I will, at last, have to be in a hurry. 

After I wrote to you in Philadelphia I contributed a good deal 
of matter to the Post®* & Courier™ & to a new Magazine® about 
to be started. I was compelled to do this to raise means & as I 
wrote to please the Editors & their readers, not myself, I do not 
care for my friends to see the articles. At last I got nearly 
ready to come home, & then, on a Sunday, I took out from my 
trunk, the written part of “Roanoke” to commit it to the flames. 
Before doing so I glanced over some chapters which I wished 
to preserve; a parent’s yearnings came over me & I could 
not destroy my child. I resolved to publish in a Magazine & col- 
lect something out of my labors, & next day went to see my 
friend J. R. Chandler.” 

Graham had, in the mean broken & his interest in the Maga- 
zine past into other hands, among them, Chandler’s. M". C. 
gave me a letter of introduction to Sartain & Co. who are going 
to start a new Magazine to be called “Sartain’s Union Maga- 
zine.’’®® It was thought best to try the New Magazine first as it 
might give the best prices—. The Publishers introduced me to 
their Editor, Professor Hart®® of the High School, a gentleman 
eminent as a critic, scholar & lecturer, & withal a very clever 
gentleman; & M'. Hart carried me to his house where I read to 
him what I had written of “Roanoke.” He looked severe at first 





® Saturday Evening Post. . ’ 

“Probably the Philadelphia Morning Courier. 

® Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art, formerly Union Maga- 
zine of Literature and Art. ; 

"Two short stories by Wiley appeared in Sartain’s Union Magazine for 
January, 1849: “The Haunted Chamber; or, How They Chose a May Queen 
in the School of Parson Cole” and “The Poor Student’s Dream; or, The 
Golden Rule.” They are, as Wiley knew, of inferior literary quality. 

* See above, n. 75. 

* Published under this title, 1848-1852. 

* Abraham Hart (1810-1885) of the Philadelphia publishing firm of E. L. 
Carey and A. Hart. 
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& I was alarmed—gradually his brow relaxed, then he smiled, 
then he laughed, & looked deeply interested by turns. He told 
me that he considered my Novel more original, fresh & Ameri- 
can than any thing he had seen, & that parts of it, for sterling 
interest, wild scenery, & truthfulness to Nature he had never 
seen equalled. That’s what he said & he is a man of few words— 
he saw the publishers & the publishers agreed to give me four 
dollars per printed page & one third of all the subscription which 
my novel brings to the Magazine. I contracted to finish it by 
the Ist day of Jany next or go back, for by that time they wish 
to announce it. I cannot finish it by then; I have too many cares 
on my mind. I will soon wind up my business here; then I must 
pay my parents a visit & after that I will have little time left 
to write. I must go back;—the work will be announced as soon 
as I return; & besides this, I can write better in Philadelphia, 
I can blend recreation with labor & I can operate all over the 
Nation where I have friends. On this account I have applied 
to our electors to be appointed Messenger to carry the vote of 
N. C. to Washington, & you’ll see that I’ll [now?] succeed. If 
I don’t I may lose my contract. 

To-morrow I wish to start to Guilford—thence I’ll go to Ra- 
leigh. 

Will you not, for the present, excuse me from the task which 
your request makes an obligation? I’m overtasked just now. 

I’ll hereafter give my opinion at length in regard to your 
choice of an occupation. I hope I’ll see you soon; if I don’t I'll 
write certain. 

I remain very truly 
Your friend, 
C. H. Wiley 

P.S. Look in any late no. of the Sat. Ev. Post for an advertise- 
ment of Sartain & Co. I have just seen it. Nov. 21**.1° 


 Wiley’s date in incorrect. The Sartain advertisement appears on page 3 
of the issue for November 18, 1848. One paragraph reads: “The publishers 
respectfully announce also, that besides having secured the services of the 
best talent of the country, as regular contributors, they have purchased 
the manuscript of a Novel by C. H. Wiley, Esq., of North Carolina, embody- 
ing many of the early traditions of the Carolinas and Virginia. The publi- 
cation will commence in the March No. and completed [sic] during the issue 
of the Nos. for 1849. The publication of the Novel will in no way interfere 
with the usual Mong 4 of the Magazine, as extra pages will be issued if it 
is found necessary. The proprietors of Sartain’s Magazine have marked out 
for themselves an independent course in the publication of their Magazine, 
without any reference to other Magazines now published, and when their 
plans shall have been fully made known, they feel confident a liberal and 
discriminating public will appreciate their efforts.” 
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J. P. KENNEDY to WILEY [at Oxford] 


Baltimore, Nov. 18, 1848'° 

My dear Sir 

Although it gives me pleasure to hear from you, I grieve 
to learn your solicitude in regard to the small obligation I have 
placed you under—the more especially for the adversity to which 
you refer. Pray then no more of it. I assure you it would never 
be remembered by me, if you did not recall it. And now that you 
may be perfectly easy on that point, let me beg you to keep the 
small fund which it was my happiness to be able to put into 
your hands, until, what I hope will not be long in reaching you, 
a more prosperous day shall come, and then that you will repay 
the debt to me, by giving the amount of it to any good and 
worthy man of letters who may fall in your way in a time 
of need. You cannot do me a greater favor than to apply this 
fund in that way, whenever your convenience and the necessities 
of a fellow craftsman in our idle trade may furnish you a proper 
opportunity. 

I shall be very glad to receive your new work to which you 
allude, and I can assure you with great sincerity that you have 
all my good wishes in your success. 


Very truly 
My Dear Sir 
Yours 
WP tins dhACA ocean 103 from WILEY 


Philadelphia, Dec. 24th, 18481 
Dear Sir: 

The most interesting subject, perhaps, to every man is him- 
self, & to this rule I do not profess to be an exception. At least 
I persuade myself that my “whereabouts” & what-abouts are 
matters not unworthy of being known; & in this belief I shall 
take the liberty of saying a few words concerning them. 


* John Pendleton Kennedy (1795-1870) of Baltimore was at this time well 
known in both literary and political circles. His famous Horse-Shoe 
Robinson (1835) was the first novel employing a partial North Carolina 
scene. Another young writer to whom he offered his patronage was Edgar 
Allan Poe, to whose “Ms. Found in a Bottle” (1833) Kennedy awarded first 
oa in a short-story contest. This previously unpublished Kennedy letter 

as up to now been overlooked. Doubtless Wiley called on Kennedy while 
making the rounds to establish literary acquaintances. 

% Wiley Papers, State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

** Tt is not known whether any copy of this unaddressed, unfinished letter 
was ever posted. 

Wiley Papers, State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 
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I am busily engaged, preparing for the press, my second 
work, the publishers wishing it to be complete before they be- 
gin to publish. The first number may be looked for on the Ist 
day of February next; & to those interested it may be gratifying 
to know that it will be illustrated with engravings. The Pub- 
lishers, under the promptings of their critics, have manifested 
a very liberal spirit, employing such designers & engravers as 
I recommend. Darly,” [sic] the best comic designer in the 
U. S. has been engaged & will, on Monday next, commence 
studying my work so as to imbue himself with its spirit; & 
his designs will be put into the hands of the best wood engraver 
in the City. There will be at least two engravings in each num- 
ber, & some twenty or twenty five in all-——. 

[Wiley continues in good humor and good spirits, describ- 
ing the happy throngs in Philadelphia on Christmas eve. All 
is pleasant; all are smiling. He concludes this excerpt with 
a discussion of the word Yankee and finally decides that “to 
any people the Yankees are those who live North of them, in 
a colder climate & on a more barren soil.”] 





* Felix O. C. Darley (1822-1888), famed Amersican artist and author, 
illustrated Wiley’s Roanoke with fourteen drawings. 
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North Carolina: The History of a Southern State. By Hugh 
Talmage Lefler and Albert Ray Newsome. (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 676. $7.50.) 


This latest book by Lefler and Newsome begins with the 
first explorations and efforts at settlement in North Carolina 
and ends with “Politics, 1948-1953.” No phase of the state's 
history is neglected, from John Cabot to Governor William 
B. Umstead. The authors’ coverage (thirty-nine chapters on 
the years to 1900 and seven since that date) is amazingly 
full. Their book has been designed for both popular and 
school uses; they have made no attempt either to build up 
or tear down North Carolinians or their state; they have not 
sought to “revise” history; rather, they have written a straight- 
forward and unbiased account of their subject, and they 
have incorporated the results of the work of old and modern 
scholars. Lefler’s own North Carolina History Told by Con- 
temporaries has been put to excellent and appropriate use. 

The authors have not detached North Carolina from its 
setting. The state, as it should be, is the center of attraction; 
the subtitle, The History of a Southern State, is also very 
pertinent, for an account of North Carolina separated from 
its surrounding area would be incomplete indeed. The state 
is presented in its national setting, with special attention to 
politics and economics, all of which results in an approach 
refreshing and enlightening. North Carolinians themselves, 
for example, are explained as being different from other 
southerners in some of their attitudes and actions, but south- 
erners nevertheless in other regards and Americans as well. 

Five distinct eras of North Carolina’s history are presented: 
the colonial, the early national to 1830, 1830 to the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, 1877 to 1900, and the twentieth 
century. Each era contains a discussion of economic, political, 
and social life. For example, the state’s economy—agriculture, 
manufacturing, mining, and transportation—is analyzed and 
is described on the basis of state, regional, and national im- 
portance. State politics is also tied in time after time with 
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national politics. The reader who is a North Carolinian, a 
southerner, or an American—or all of these—can not help 
but appreciate the authors’ masterful approach and presen- 
tation of their subject. Every reader will benefit from the 
Lefler-Newsome book. Facts and interpretations are includ- 
ed; the style is clear and excellent; the end result is a study 
long needed and one which should serve as a model for 
histories of other states. North Carolina has had a full and 
intriguing history, of which the reader will find the best ac- 
count by Lefler and Newsome. Despite Professor Lefler’s 
modest statement that he and the late Professor Newsome 
began preparation of their book only five years ago, their 
study represents many years of research and work. 


Weymouth T. Jordan. 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 





The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of the Revolution: The 
Journal and Other Writings of Charles Woodmason, Anglican 
Itinerant. Edited with an Introduction by Richard J. Hooker. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, pub- 
lished for the Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture, Williamsburg, Virginia. 1953. Pp. xxxix, 305. Index and 
end maps. $5.00.) 


Presbyterians, Baptists, and Episcopalians will wince at 
many of the sharp statements in the sermons and journal 
entries of Rev. Charles Woodmason, who had been a mer- 
chant and office holder in his Majesty’s Royal Colony of South 
Carolina, but after the repeal of the Stamp Act became a 
zealous itinerant minister of the Anglican church in the back- 
country. Pine Tree, later Camden, was his headquarters after 
1766. Horrified at the prospect of the “Sectaries” winning the 
province, he traveled through sleet and rain, sometimes with 
fever, to reach those who would listen. Sometimes thwarted 
by rival ministers or by their flocks, who wanted nothing to 
do with “a spy of the King” or an exponent of the Church 
of England, Woodmason became vindictive. Occasionally, a 
Quaker, a Baptist or a Presbyterian surprised him by measur- 
ing up to most of his standards for a Christian gentleman, and 
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he stopped his tirades long enough to ponder the individual 
man. Woodmason thundered at the wickedness of the people 
in language more like that of John Knox than John Wesley. 
He was also caustic regarding those who lived at ease in 
Charleston or in London and who failed to send more de- 
voted and able ministers to save the backcountry for king 
and church. 

Richard J. Hooker, the editor, has written two excellent 
introductions for the major divisions. One portrays Wood- 
mason, evaluates his journal for 1766-68 and his sermons, and 
summarizes the outstanding social and economic aspects of 
the period. A high regard for the duties of an editor kept 
him from using many quotations or filling in details. There- 
fore, a desire to read the documents is stimulated and will 
be found most rewarding to the social historian. For many, 
the twenty-five page Introduction to the Regulator Move- 
ment in South Carolina, along with over a hundred pages 
of Regulator documents, will be more important. As a result 
of Professor Hooker’s careful work, the Rev. Mr. Woodmason 
joins the ranks of Rev. William Tennent, William Henry 
Drayton, and Dr. David Ramsay as interpreters of the life 
and thought of South Carolina on the eve of the American 
Revolution. 

Students of the effects of the frontier will profit from a 
case study of Woodmason, the city man of some culture who 
pleaded for more of the institutions of civilization in order 
that the frontier might not throw the king’s subjects into 
barbarism. Woodmason became one of the most forceful in- 
terpreters of the backcountry to Charlestonians and to men 
in high places in England, because association with frontiers- 
men had brought an understanding of the need for local 
courts and churches, voting places close at hand, roads, 
schools, reasonable taxation, and fair representation. He 
realized the proximity of revolution in North and South Car- 
olina and tried to direct reactions to real grievances into 
the lawful form of forthright petitions and resolutions. He 
did not hesitate to report that North Carolina Regulators 
were prepared to defend and support South Carolina Regula- 
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tors if the need arose. New light has been shed on the back- 
ground of the American Revolution and the~ subsequent 
alignments during the civil war between Patriots and Loyal- 
ists. The director of The University of North Carolina Press 
and the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
deserve congratulations for publishing the documents with 
the editor's ample notes, a useful map, and index. 


Robert C. Cotner. 
The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 





Family Letters of the Three Wade Hamptons, 1782-1901. Edited 
by Charles E. Cauthen. (Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press. 1953. Pp. xix, 181. $5.00.) 


The Hamptons of South Carolina made important con- 
tributions to history—at least according to the southern defi- 
nitions of that term—over a longer period of time than any 
southern family that has lived south of Virginia. They dis- 
tinguished themselves in military service, in politics, and in 
the accumulation of wealth in land and slaves. Had their 
activities been in the arts or the sciences they would not 
have been recognized as important persons; for only in the 
twentieth century have Southerners learned to praise artists, 
scientists, and writers. As late as 1901 the University of South 
Carolina made a list of distinguished graduates made up 
entirely of statesmen, soldiers, and lawyers. 

Wade Hampton I was precious to South Carolinians. He 
was the hero of the Revolutionary battle at Eutaw Springs 
and was a venerated if unsuccessful general in the War of 
1812. He owned so much land along the Gulf coast that he 
was reputed to be one of the richest men in America. 

Wade Hampton II preferred making governors to being 
one himself. He used his inherited wealth for two purposes 
which made him a legend among South Carolinians: he dis- 
pensed a lavish hospitality, and owned a string of race horses. 

Wade Hampton III was a wealthy slaveholder and planter 
in three states, a mighty hunter who killed bears with his 
own hands, a fighter in the cause of the Confederacy who 
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did not avoid single combat, the redeemer of his state from 
carpetbaggery and negroism, and the champion of the values 
of the past against an indiscriminate democracy. 

The great defeat of 1865 destroyed the economic supports 
of the Hampton dynasty, but South Carolinians still think 
of it as the greatest family the state has ever produced. It 
would rank in southern annals along with the Randolphs and 
the Lees but for the obtuseness of certain members of the 
Lee family who could not recognize greatness southern-style 
from the region below Virginia. 

Previous attempts to write adequate appreciations of the 
Hamptons have failed because of the paucity of the family’s 
literary remains. The Hamptons did not write much, and 
most of what they did write has been destroyed through 
carelessness or fire. Mr. Cauthen has to some degree remedied 
this deficiency. Herewith he publishes for the first time 177 
Hampton letters; as many letters as he, after diligent search, 
was able to find. He has carefully edited them and prefaced 
them with the best sketches of the three Hamptons that have 
ever been published. 

It is no fault of Mr. Cauthen that the 177 letters are mostly 
concerned with inconsequential family matters, and fail to 
reveal in any great measure the thoughts of their writers 
during crucial moments of their careers. We fail to learn, 
for example, Wade Hampton III's thoughts when he came 
out of the many battles in which he participated; his reactions 
to the methods his friends used in bringing about the over- 
throw of the carpetbaggers; his private feelings about the 
methods used to disfranchise the black persons whose friend 
he professed to be; and to what degree he understood the 
tricks by which Ben Tillman undermined Hampton’s politi- 
cal prestige. Nevertheless we are grateful to Mr. Cauthen for 
doing the best that was possible in revealing the activities 
of an eminent South Carolina family. 

Francis B. Simkins. 


Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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Rice Planter and Sportsman: The Recollections of J. Motte 
Alston, 1821-1909. Edited by Arney R. Childs, with an intro- 
duction by Mary Alston Read Simms. (Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press. 1953. Pp. xviii, 148. Illustrations. 
$4.50.) 


In the 1890's J. Motte Alston, a septuagenarian living in 
the city of Washington, far from the scenes of his early life, 
wrote his reminiscences “as a labor of love for his grandson, 
who was keenly interested in family history.” The manuscript, 
sealed for a quarter of a century (during which time the 
grandson died), was opened by a granddaughter, Mary 
Alston Read Simms, who read it and put it aside until 
recently, when she agreed to its publication. The resulting 
slender volume comprises an interesting and valuable account 
of a way of life that has long since disappeared and that was 
no more than a memory when the author of these recollec- 
tions put pen to paper. 

Alston was a member of a family of rice planters whose 
vast acres were located on the Waccamaw River near George- 
town, South Carolina. After the death of his mother, when 
the boy was only two years old, he was reared by grand- 
parents who were among the aristocracy of the region. 
“Indulged, petted, spoiled,” he enjoyed a life of luxury from 
which he learned, nevertheless, something of rice planting 
and much about the social position he would some day hold. 
Partly because of ill health his formal education was brief, 
but he could console himself with the thought that “mere 
book learning . . . went but a short way toward the building 
up of a gentleman.” After the death of his grandfather the 
young man took to “rice planting as naturally as a duck took 
to water,” superintended the clearing of a large tract of 
swamp land, and established himself as a successful planter 
in his own right. Shortly after he had retired to enjoy the 
sizable fortune which he had accumulated, the Civil War 
wiped out his investments. 

The book gives a vivid account of rice planting and of 
the hunting and fishing which the author enjoyed thoroughly. 
Alston recalls with nostalgia his life before the war. Slavery 
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was a benevolent institution which transformed “the naked 
savage from Africa to the civilized, intelligent, polite and 
well attired gentleman and lady of color.” There is nothing 
but praise for the “old-time negro,” but later _Senerations 
should be sent back to Africa. The Civil War “could have 
been avoided had the politicians on both sides seen fit to 
have done so,” and the South was to blame for the election 
of Lincoln. Reconstruction was “that hell on earth:” 

The editor admits that he took “great liberties” in correct- 
ing errors, conventionalizing punctuation, and rearranging 
the textual matter as he prepared the manuscript for publica- 
tion. Scholars frown on such changes, but in this instance 
they may be justified. The book reads smoothly and the pic- 
ture which it presents would probably not be greatly dif- 
ferent if the text meticulously followed the original. 


James F. Hopkins. 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 





A Century of Georgia Agriculture, 1850-1950. By Willard Range. 
With Foreword by George H. King. (Athens: The University 
of Georgia Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 333. Maps, charts, bibliog- 
raphy, and index. $5.00.) 


This is a very effective survey of major developments that 
occurred in Georgia agriculture during the century 1850 to 
1950. Although primarily concerned with the economic, this 
account includes appropriate reference to those educational 
and political developments which influenced agriculture. 

The text is divided into three approximately equal parts 
with a total of fifteen chapters. Part I, entitled “The End of 
the Golden Age, 1850-1865,” draws a good picture of agri- 
cultural conditions in the state during the most prosperous 
decade of the ante-bellum period, and then records the im- 
pact of war as it tended to change those conditions. In some 
respects the ante-bellum Georgia farmer was prosperous. It 
was a prosperity, however, based upon an unintelligent and 
unscientific use of the land, upon use of slave labor, and an 
overemphasis on cotton production. 
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Part II, or “The Long Depression, 1865-1900,” surveys the 
efforts made to lift Georgia agriculture from the depressed 
condition it occupied during the thirty years after the Civil 
War. These efforts were rewarded with only slight success. 
A general disrespect for “book-farming” and suspicion of new 
ideas served as obstacles to reform. 

Part III, or “The Revolutionary New Century, 1900-1950,” 
records the many developments of the past half-century. 
Significant among these was the development in Georgia of 
a much more diversified agricultural economy. By 1947 the 
state had twelve major sources of farm income, and the 
acreage devoted to cotton had been reduced by 80 per cent. 
Major improvements in agricultural education, livestock cul- 
ture, and marketing practices were brought to pass. Despite 
these signs of progress the state continued to fall far short 
of equalling national averages in farm output in 1950. 

The author has made a very thorough use of the sources 
for this study. He has been particularly adept at pointing 
up the significant and presenting an easily understood ac- 
count. Although of major interest to Georgians, this account 
has very definite implications for other readers—particularl 
those who live in the cotton growing states of the South. The 
book has very helpful maps and charts, a good bibliography 
and index. Inclusion of a map showing county divisions 
would have assisted a reader who is unfamiliar with Georgia. 
This is a very readable, interesting, and attractive volume. 


Cornelius O. Cathey. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





History and Bibliography of Alabama Newspapers in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Rhoda Coleman Ellison. (University, Ala- 
bama: University of Alabama Press. 1954. Pp. xii, 209. $4.00.) 


This book names several Alabama newspapers published 
prior to 1901, gives a capsule history of many of them, and 
presents a list of issues available in over 34 depositories in 
18 states and the District of Columbia. It is obviously the 
product of considerable research. The author, professor of 
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English at Huntingdon College, has gleaned her information 
primarily from the files of the newspapers themselves. Over 
1,025 titles are cited. Despite its many shortcomings, it will 
be a valuable aid for students of Alabama history. 

According to its jacket, “this book lists all known Alabama 
newspapers published during the nineteenth century. . . .” 
In the preface, however, the author states merely that it 
“attempts to name as many nineteenth century Alabama 
newspaper titles as possible. . . .” Actually it does neither. The 
reviewer s first inclination is to compare this work with Wini- 
fred Gregory, American Newspapers, 1821-1936; A Union 
List of Files Available in the United States and Canada 
(New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1937). He soon 
discovers that scores of nineteenth-century Alabama news- 
papers mentioned in the earlier work are not included in the 
present compilation. This anomaly results from the fact 
that Dr. Ellison “regrettfully excluded” the vast holdings 
of some 70 Alabama county courthouses whose resources 
were listed in Miss Gregory's publication. Since collectively 
these depositories contain approximately one half of the 
holdings cited in the Union List, the scope of the present 
work is considerably smaller than it might have been. 

More puzzling than serious is the author's failure to in- 
clude the holdings of the Library of The University of North 
Carolina, where she received her doctorate in 1945. From 
that library’s card catalogue, this reviewer noted three news- 
papers not mentioned by Dr. Ellison, earlier issues of six 
newspapers cited, and one newspaper for which the author 
found no files. 

Although refusing to cite the Union List as evidence of a 
newspaper's existence, the author obtained many of her 
titles from references, in contemporary periodicals. She does 
not call to the reader’s attention, however, that hopeful pub- 
lishers often drew up prospectuses for newspapers that were 
never issued, and that editors, then as now, were often care- 
less in citing the names of contemporary publications. Stu- 
dents of American political journalism will readily catch an 
error on page 201. Among the newspapers listed under 
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“Location Undetermined” is “THE GLOBE. Named as one 
of the contenders for the job of House printer in Alabama in 
1837 (see North Alabamian, Sept. 29, 1837). Its publishers 
were Gales and Seaton. They lost the contract to be printers 
for the extra session to the Madisonian, published by Thos. 
Allen. No files located.” The story in the North Alabamian 
was an obvious reference to the rivalry for the Congressional 
printing in 1837 between three Washington, D. C., news- 
papers, Francis P. Blair’s Globe, Gales’s and Seaton’s National 
Intelligencer, and Thomas Allen’s Madisonian. 

Despite the extensive amount of labor that went into the 
preparation of this volume, it is to be regretted that the net 
result is no better. One of the most serious objections is 
that it is difficult to use. When holdings from more than one 
library are indicated, it is not easy for the reader to tell where 
the list of one depository’s resources ends and that of another 
starts. It would have been better if the author had begun 
each such list on a new line or had placed the symbols for 
the libraries in bold-face or contrasting type. The manner 
of indicating “skips” in fairly complete files is also confusing. 
Such issues could well have been placed within brackets or 
in a different type. Since this work supplements but does not 
supplant the Union List, it would have been better had Dr. 
Ellison used the same key symbols for depositories that were 
used by Miss Gregory and compilers of similar lists. 


Edwin A. Miles. 
University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 





The First Saratoga. Being the Saga of John Young and His 
Sloop-of-War. By William Bell Clark. (Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 199. $3.50.) 


The American who identifies any particular ship in Ameri- 
can naval history with the name Saratoga is likely to remem- 
ber only the famed aircraft carrier which survived two 
Japanese torpedoings and a fierce attack by seven Kamikaze 
planes to perish in an atomic test at Eniwetok. But the naval 
history that attaches itself to the name Saratoga stretches 
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as far back as that of our nation itself; and William Bell 
Clark, in The First Saratoga, attempts to restore some of the 
forgotten glory that briefly belonged to John Young and his 
150-ton sloop-of-war before they were lost in heavy weather 
while headed from Cap Francois in the West Indies to the 
Delaware Capes. 

Captain Young of the Saratoga is unknown today. Even 
Mr. Clark admits the difficulty of discovering many facts 
about his appearance, his personality, or his life history ex- 
cept for that part dealing specifically with his naval career. 
Naval records give little more than the statistics regarding 
his service on several ships as seaman, mate, or master. What 
he looked like is unknown. He was a personal friend of John 
Paul Jones. Mr. Clark reports that by contemporaries John 
Young “was considered impetuous, venturesome, and cou- 
rageous— full of ardor, as one put it.” From Mr. Clark's ac- 
count he appears to have been a daring captain who, while 
strict with his men, was able to draw from them admiration 
and loyalty as well as obedience. There is no doubt as to his 
bravery, but one act of deception which enabled him to 
capture two prizes would perhaps disqualify him as a hero 
of a romantic sea novel. When he substituted the Union Jack 
for the Stars and Stripes in order to get close enough to fire 
his cannon broadside at two merchant ships if they offered 
battle or tried to flee, he may in truth have been employing 
what was then “a common and justifiable strategem;” but 
the modern reader is likely to recall that this was also one 
of the commonest strategems used by pirate captains to sneak 
up on unsuspecting and often helpless victims. 

During his war career which lasted from October 25, 1776, 
to March 18, 1781, John Young captured nineteen prizes 
(three with the aid of other American vessels). Of these, 
twelve were taken while he was master of the Saratoga. The 
fact that seven of his nineteen prizes were later recaptured 
by British vessels somewhat dims Young's record, but his 
total accomplishment is still a remarkable one. 

The First Saratoga, though not a major addition to Ameri- 
can naval history, is worthy and an interesting one. Mr. 
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Clark has been most industrious in searching out the ma- 
terial for his account; and some of his descriptions of naval 
engagements provide in brief the kind of excitement that 
readers get from the pages of Rafael Sabatini and C. S. 
Forester. Unfortunately, however, his writing style is oc- 
casionally marked by the journalistic clichés of Sunday sup- 
plement articles. Also, though “seeth” (p. 63) appears to be 
only a misprint for “seethe,” the same cannot be said for 
“ladened,” which is used for “laden” on p. 94 and again on 
p. 136. 

Mr. Clark has included three appendices listing John 
Young's pre-Revolutionary voyages, the muster rolls of his 
last two ships (the Independence and the Saratoga), and his 
nineteen prizes. In addition there are twenty-one pages of 
notes, a bibliography, and an index. 


H. G. Kincheloe. 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





Confederate Agent: A Discovery in History. By James D. Horan. 
(New York: Crown Publishers, Inc. 1954. Pp. xxvi, 326. 
$5.00.) 


In 1942 appeared George Fort Milton’s Abraham Lincoln 
and the Fifth Column and Wood Gray’s The Hidden Civil 
War, both treating opposition in the North to the Lincoln 
administration and devoting considerable attention to what 
today would be termed subversive activities. These were di- 
rected by the Confederate mission in Canada headed by 
Commissioners Jacob Thompson, Clement C. Clay, and James 
P. Holcomb. Among their numerous projects were those to 
free Confederate prisoners stockaded in Camp Douglas, 
Chicago, to capture the U.S.S. Michigan, lone Union warship 
on the Great Lakes, to rob banks in St. Albans, Vermont, and 
to reduce New York City to ashes. The Milton—Gray ac- 
counts, excellent as they are, were prepared without examina- 
tion of two pertinent collections of sources. The Baker—Tur- 
ner papers, among the War Department records in the 
National Archives and dealing largely with subversive activi- 
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ties, were closed to scholars until 1953. The Thomas Henry 
Hines papers, dealing with the activities of one of the clever- 
est of the agents subject to the orders of the Confederate 
commissioners, were in the hands of descendants and ap- 
parently unknown to scholars until they were recently turned 
up by newspaperman-author Horan. They are now available 
in the Margaret I. King Library, University of Kentucky. 
Using these collections and others of less - eae Mr. 
Horan has filled in some of the gaps left by Milton and Gray. 
Had he searched more assiduously in collections in the Na- 
tional Archives his account would have been even more 
complete. My chief criticism is that the author seemed unable 
to decide whether he was writing a biography of Hines or a 
narrative of “the Grand Conspiracy” (p. 285). Had it been 
the former, he should not have devoted long accounts to 
such episodes as the St. Albans raid and the New York arson 
attempt, with neither of which Hines is shown to have had 
more than a tenuous connection. Had it been the latter, he 
should not have devoted two parts of a five-part book to the 
pre-conspiratorial phase of the career of Hines and have 
subordinated the roles of Thompson, Clay and Holcomb. 
W. Neil Franklin. 


The National Archives, 
Washington, D. C. 





Negro Slave Songs in the United States. By Miles Mark Fisher. 
With a Foreword by Ray Allen Billington. (Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, published for the American 
Historical Association. c. 1953. Pp. xv, 223. $4.00.) 


Negro Slave Songs in the United States does not appear 
to have been written to prove a thesis, but it establishes one 
with clarity and conviction: so reasonable and natural that 
a reader fairly well acquainted with spirituals wonders why 
no scholar before had got at the essential facts about them 
and let them speak so clearly for themselves. 

As with the traditional ballad, much—perhaps the showiest 
side—of the scholarship of the Negro spiritual has dealt with 
the vexed question of origins. But the trouble with the ballads 
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is that their origins are so far away, and the documentary and 
other kinds of evidence surviving have been so thin and 
scattered and ambiguous that no universally accepted ex- 
planation has been excogitated. Not so with the spiritual. 
Most of the evidence about it lies within written and printed 
documents of great variety, scope, and relevance, accumu- 
lated during the last two hundred years; and the spiritual is 
still a living art form, not a mere historical survival. 

Dr. Miles Mark Fisher, himself a Negro, is a scholar of 
demonstrated competency. At the same time not too sophisti- 
cated to understand his people and perhaps enjoy their 
religion with them, but obviously a lively, warm-hearted, 
humorous, imaginative, educated man, he has simply gone 
to firsthand sources. These include manuscripts of mission- 
aries, preachers, church officials and church records, Negro 
colonization societies, slaveowners, slaves and ex-slaxes, etc.; 
the great song collections; the facts marshaled in earlier dis- 
cussions of Negro songs; and a very impressive list of general 
social, political, economic, travel, governmental, and other 
works. In these he has found what has been said about Negro 
songs and singing, ordered his facts according to their logical 
relations, and let them suggest the truth about Negro spirit- 
uals. Then he sums up the truth. His method has its sanction 
in the preaching-success formula of one of his legendary 
predecessors: “Ah tells ‘em what Ah gwine tell ‘em; Ah tells 
‘em; ‘n’, wen Ah gits froo, Ah tells em what Ah done tol’ em.” 

Thus, toward the end of the resulting book (p. 176), “A 
spiritual may be defined as the utterance of an individual 
Negro about an experience that has universal application at 
whatever time that song was popular” (and the statement 
cites the words of the editors of the first great collection of 
spirituals). Further: “Besides giving impressions of real oc- 
currences, spirituals are at the same time contemporary his- 
torical documents of those events. Spirituals gave the Negro 
side of what happened. . . . Without concern for the music 
of the masters, Negroes [who brought their own music from 
Africa] employed rhythmical songs to provide creature com- 
forts, to accompany menial labor, to learn facts, to sell com- 
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modities, and to share religion” (pp. 177-178). The author 
points out eight kinds of material that went into the making 
of spirituals (pp. 178-179). Of these, one is African (impor- 
tant, as Lydia Parrish and James Weldon Johnson contended 
but did not strongly prove). One is nonhymnal European 
airs (Scottish and Irish, chiefly). Only one (and that pre- 
sumably of relative unimportance, George Pullen Jackson 
and Newman I. White to the contrary) is white folks’ hymns. 
The other Christian kinds are negligible. The remainder, the 
most powerfully operative, are secular and practical, realistic 
and homespun. 

The chapters of the book, in order, examine the kinds of 
experience that shaped the spirituals. There were the revivals 
and camp meetings, as seen at all stages by contemporaries 
with no axes to grind. “Go Down, Moses,” it would seem, 
gets its title from a character representing Moses at a Charles- 
ton revival, his songs “undoubtedly” carrying native African 
music. “Deep River’ refers, not to the stream that John Bun- 
yan’s Christian had to cross, but to a body of water and a 
Quaker meetinghouse in Guilford County, North Carolina; 
and “crossing over” meant going to Africa, the home of camp 
meetings. “Steal Away” was equivalent to what convicts and 
soldiers do when they “go over the hill’—i.e., escape from 
slavery to Africa, or to take part in slave insurrections. “You'd 
Better Mind” originally referred to counsels of prudence in 
slave-and-master relations—to practical ways of getting along 
with ol’ marster and his family. “The Promised Land” did 
not designate Heaven, but Africa or some other asylum of 
refuge, real or imagined, in this world. “When I Die” first 
contemplated, not spiritual transition to a city beyond the 
interstellar spaces, but reincarnation in Africa. “Look What 
A Wonder Jedus Done’ is a figurative representation of the 
glory of emancipation and of the Negroes’ progress thereafter. 

This next-to-the-last chapter raises, in my mind, a question 
about what may be expected of the Negro race now that the 
last great artificial, legal barrier between the Negro and the 
possible realization of his full humanity has been removed. 
Also, whether the socially emancipated Negro may make as 
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important and beautiful a contribution to western culture 
as his slave ancestors did in the spiritual. If he does, credit 
may be due such wise and temperate and just leaders of his 
race as the author of this book would appear to be, from his 
handling of his controversial material. 

Arthur Palmer Hudson. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 





Fleur de Lys and Calumet. Being the Pénicaut Narrative of 
French Adventure in Louisiana. Translated and edited by 
Richebourg Gaillard McWilliams. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1953. Pp. xxviii, 283. $4.00.) 


The narrative of André Pénicaut is one of the most valuable 
historical sources for the period when the fleur-de-lys, the 
emblem of French royalty, was being implanted along the 
Gulf Coast and in the Mississippi Valley. The relationship 
between the European adventurers and the Indian tribes of 
that area was sometimes symbolized by the smoking of the 
calumet, or pipe of peace, but at other times by less friendly 
actions. Several writers of early Louisiana history have made 
use of earlier editions of Pénicaut’s narrative. To Richebourg 
Gaillard McWilliams, Mary Collet Munger Professor of 
English in Birmingham-Southern College, we are indebted 
for this first complete English translation, based on a col- 
lation of four contemporary manuscripts of the narrative. In 
Fleur de Lys and Calumet the story also appears for the first 
time in any language as a book unto itself. 

Pénicaut, a ship’s carpenter who served in the French 
colonial empire from 1699 to 1722, began writing his narra- 
tive in Louisiana and finished it in France. During his twenty- 
three years in the New World he traveled up the Mississippi 
River as far north as present-day Minnesota, while his wan- 
derings along the Gulf Coast extended from Florida to the 
Rio Grande. Written in the form of annals, his story has the 
usual faults of such memoirs: some of the dates have been 
proven inaccurate and there is an unmistakable tendency to 
exaggerate, although, in this case, apparently not to excess. 
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It is well to remember, however, that the work was written 
to support the author's claim for a pension after he had lost 
his eyesight in 1722. 

The editor has furnished copious notes identifying place 
names, individuals, and incidents mentioned by Pénicaut. 
The book is well indexed, its format is attractive, and the 
illustrations are adequate, although some of the maps were 
reproduced too small for clear legibility. The story itself is 
sometimes fascinating but at other times dull. It is the most 
interesting when the author is describing his adventures 
among or the customs of the Indian tribes whose hospitality 
he enjoyed. As a narrative, the book’s main virtues and faults 
are those of Pénicaut and not the editor, who, in his own 
words, “withheld every impulse” to improve the style of the 
author of what he regards as “perhaps the best sustained 
piece of literature portraying early French dominion in old 
Louisiana. . . .” Professor McWilliams has met well an ob- 
ligation that historians have long owed to André Pénicaut. 

Edwin A. Miles. 


University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 





Galveston Island. The Journal of Francis C. Sheridan, 1839- 
1840. Edited by Willis W. Pratt. (Austin: The University of 
Texas Press. 1954. Pp. xvii, 172. Illustrated. $3.50.) 


This little volume is an informative and entertaining work. 
Francis Sheridan, a young Irishman in the diplomatic service 
of Great Britain, sailed from Barbados to the young Texas 
Republic to observe conditions there and to report his find- 
ings to London. He landed at Velasco, remained there a 
couple of weeks, and proceeded to Galveston which he de- 
scribed as “singularly dreary” in appearerreee 

During his sojourn in Texas Sheridan made observations 
with considerable discernment and recorded them with a 
pleasant sense of humor and in a lively literary style. At times 
his descriptions of places and of people, such as the account 
of an auctioneer “with a red nose dressed in the deepest 
mourning mounted on a flour cask in the middle of the prin- 
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cipal street” of Galveston auctioning “a pair of bright bottle 
green Trowsers, are not far short of classic. 

Apparently there was little of Texas life and customs that 
escaped the notice of this representative of the British govern- 
ment. He found Texas men chewing and spitting “all the 
blessed day and most of the night.” Law enforcement he 
regarded as impossible, and going about unarmed in Texas 
was “a piece of neglect unheard of.” The Texas navy, govern- 
ment finances, “villainy” in regard to land titles, fishing in 
coastal waters, the super-abundance of military titles, the 
bowie knife including its use as a toothpick, Texas Indians, 
Texas snakes, and “the most extraordinary creature,” the 
horned frog, all received the attention and elicited the com- 
ments of Francis Sheridan. 

The editing of this interesting volume is excellent. The 
publishers and the editor are to be congratulated on a job 
well done. 


Jefferson Davis Bragg. 
Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 





Valley of Democracy: The Frontier versus the Plantation in the 
Ohio Valley, 1775-1818. By John D. Barnhart. (Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University Press. 1953. Pp. xiii, 338. $3.75, 
paper bound.) 


The stated purpose of Professor Barnhart’s study is to 
test the validity of the Frederick Jackson Turner frontier 
doctrine by applying it to a specific place and time. The 
place chosen is the Ohio Valley; the time, the period of settle- 
ment and state-making in that region. 

Some might question whether a single area is a sufficient 
testing ground for a theory of such wide application as the 
Turner thesis. Mr. Barnhart resolves this question, as did 
Turner, by pointing out that the frontier was a regenerative 
phenemenon that reproduced itself stage by stage across the 
unoccupied country. Mr. Barnhart gives substance to this 
assumption by adducing evidence to show that the Ohio Val- 
ley frontier had its natural antecedent in the older back- 
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country frontier of the seaboard states. He has by painstaking 
research traced the path of the Valley settlers back to their 
point of departure, showing that an impressive number of 
them began the westward trek from the southern piedmont 
and the Pennsylvania back-country. 

The first chapters deal with these parent frontiers. The 
yeomen settlers of the piedmont, full of frontier aspiration for 
independence and self-rule, were forced to strive with the 
tidewater aristocracy. They were overcome in this struggle 
and many of them left for the bluegrass country and for 
other parts across the mountains. The states of Virginia and 
North Carolina controlled that part of the new country south 
of the Ohio and were therefore in a position to determine the 
initial forms of government and of economics. These parent 
states, themselves under the control of tidewater planter 
forces, foisted upon the new country the institutions that 
frontiersmen hated—slavery, the restricted electorate, prop- 
erty qualifications, and the rest. For Kentucky and Tennessee 
this work was accomplished through the joint influence of 
“aristocratic” elements in the mother states and in the new 
country. The ascendancy of plantation economics and planter 
control in the region south of the Ohio defeated the demo- 
cratic impulses of the earliest phase of the frontier in that 
region. This defeat is most vividly symbolized by the down- 
fall of the ill-starred state of Franklin. By comparison to the 
mother states, Kentucky and Tennessee showed some minor 
democratic gains, but these gains did not prevent the new 
states from being identified with the aristocratic regime of 
the Old South. 

In the federal domain north of the Ohio, national policy, 
rather than state or regional policy, dominated early settle- 
ment and political development. Here the influence of New 
England and Pennsylvania was an important factor. The 
national policy, embodied in the Northwest Ordinances, 
secured a greater freedom for the true frontiersmen, the 
yeomen class and their leaders, to develop the institutions of 
free labor, manhood suffrage and the like, that were dear to 
them. The ordinances did not guarantee democratic devel- 
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opment, and indeed were wide of the democratic mark them- 
selves. They did however offer an initial advantage, and a 
sort of protection, under which the frontier settlers were 
able, through much struggle, to secure democratic forms. 
The ordinances forbade slavery, a fact that deterred slave- 
holders from entering the northwest region in large numbers 
and establishing the plantation system and aristocratic gov- 
ernment. 

The conclusion is reached that the national government 
made a better colonizing agent than did the southern states, 
as measured by the opportunities given for the establishment 
of democratic institutions. This conclusion, per se, is not un- 
duly stressed, but the contrast of the Old Southwest with the 
Old Northwest, which leads to the conclusion, is much stress- 
ed and is made one of the chief themes of the book. Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky symbolize on the one hand the failure 
of the democratizing frontier, while Ohio, Indiana and TIlli- 
nois emerge on the other side as symbols of the democratic 
frontier triumphant. 

Apart from the contrast of these two distinct sub-regions, 
the book’s treatment of the main purpose, the testing of the 
Turner thesis, seems secondary. It appears doubtful whether 
Professor Barnhart should have stated his general conclusions 
with such close reference to Turner’s as he did. To an extent, 
his study constitutes a modification of Turner's views; at the 
very least, it indicates some specific clarifications of the 
original theories. Mr. Barnhart notes a few clarifications, but 
not all of them. Rather often his general conclusions take the 
form of a single endorsement of Turner's general thesis. Im- 
plicit in his findings are opportunities to note additional clari- 
fications of Turner's somewhat romantic view of the frontier 
phenomenon. For example, there is the opportunity to take 
another shot'at the myth that has taken hold of some writers, 
including possibly Turner himself, concerning an assumed 
inevitability of the frontier march to democracy. In the treat- 
ment of the Old Southwest, he shows that the frontier spirit 
could be subdued, and in the case of the Old Northwest, that 
it was due to the interplay of a protective national policy and 
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the democratic will of the frontier people that the establish- 
ment of democracy was made possible. Apparently it took 
more than the frontier spirit by itself to achieve the hopes of 
yeomen settlers. 

From the standpoint of technical scholarship, the book is 
impressive. The research is exhaustive and the factual pres- 
entation careful and clear. Within the limitations of the book, 
the story of the early political growth of the Valley region, 
with its conflicts of radicalism and conservatism, is lucidly 
told. Weight and color are given this story by an extensive 
use of contemporary newspaper materials, personal papers 
and other non-official sources. The bibliography, thirty-two 
pages in length, is splendid. 

W. S. Tarlton. 

State Department of Archives and History, 

Raleigh. 





The Autobiography of Colonel John Trumbull, Patriot-Artist, 
1756-1843. Edited by Theodore Sizer. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1953. Pp. xxiii, 404. $6.00.) 


When the venerable Colonel John Trumbull published his 
Autobiography, Reminiscences and Letters in 1841, “the book 
was a loss to the publishers and disappointed the distinguish- 
ed author.” The self-centered memoir had all the tediousness 
of an old man’s tale and but little of the freshness of an eye- 
witness account of the stirring events in which the Colonel 
had had a part. The passage of a century has not improved 
the flavor of the book, but Professor Sizer in warming it over 
has discarded the dull appendices of the author and added 
some of his own, which with his admirable footnotes make 
the autobiography more complete and much more palatable. 

Trumbull’s life was a contradiction. Reared in practical, 
Puritan New England, he became an officer in Washington’s 
patriot army; but before the Revolution was over he had 
thrust himself upon a deistic Europe in order to study paint- 
ing with Benjamin West in London, the capital of the enemy. 
Ironically it was in Connecticut that Trumbull sowed wild 
oats and in England that he married. An artist of great talent 
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he justified his profession on the ground that his paintings 
accurately recorded the history of his.country’s birth. Never- 
theless his finest canvas celebrated a British victory. 

As director of the art gallery at Yale University, Professor 
Sizer was continually questioned, berated, and consulted 
about Trumbull, who at seventy-five had conveyed his col- 
lection of paintings to Yale in exchange for a life annuity. 
Having collected a mass of material on the patriot-artist, 
Professor Sizer began a biography of Trumbull, but found 
himself copying long passages from the autobiography into 
his life. He therefore abandoned the biography in favor of 
a new edition of the autobiography which had long been 
out of print. Although this edition is exceptionally well pre- 
pared, there is still a very real need for a first-class biography 
of Colonel John Trumbull. 


William M. E. Rachal. 
Virginia Historical Society, 
Richmond, Virginia. 





George Washington’s America. By John Tebbel. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 1954. Pp. 478. $5.00.) 


Part one of the five parts into which John Tebbel divides 
George Washington's America sets the geographical limits 
of the world of the British North American born before 1763. 
How Washington as a youthful surveyor, an emissary of the 
governor of Virginia, and an officer of the colonial militia in 
the French and Indian war helped to push these limits be- 
yond the mountains that had hitherto been the western 
boundary is also described in this first part. Part two, “The 
Revolution: Journeys and Headquarters,” contains many in- 
teresting anecdotes, some true, some labelled as probably 
untrue, illustrative of social life at headquarters, for wives 
followed husbands to army posts long before World War II. 
There are comments on some of the besa in which Wash- 
ington lived and their present condition, which makes this 
section a good guidebook for the traveler of today. “Wash- 
ington in New York City,” and “Washington in Philadelphia,” 
carry the reader back to 1776. The geographical organization 
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of the book necessitates this but to the general reader, for 
whom Mr. Tebbel says that he wrote it, this may be some- 
what confusing. The description of New York as capital and 
Washington’s years there as President is especially interest- 
ing. The fifth and last part, “Washington and the South,” 
opens with a continuation of a topic taken up in Part two, 
presidential tours made for political reasons. In Part two the 
tour was through New England, in Part five through the Car- 
olinas and Georgia. The book concludes with a discussion of 
Washington as a Virginia planter and of life at Mount Vernon. 
There is a map showing Washington's travels through his 
“World.” 

Mr. Tebbel’s chief sources are Washington’s Diaries and 
Writings, edited by Fitzpatrick, and Baker's Itinerary and 
Washington after the Revolution. The “Reference Notes” 
take the place of the usual bibliography, but they would be 
more useful if they gave the usual information as to date and 
place of publication. There is an error on p. 275. General 
Greene did not give his personal notes to the dishonest con- 
tractor, Banks, while he was quarter-master general, but 
during the period after Yorktown when as commander-in- 
chief of the Southern Department he was struggling des- 
perately to keep his army fed and clothed. 

In his introduction Mr. Tebbel says that the book is not 
intended for students or scholars. However, if not the scholar, 
certainly the student who may be a potential scholar, as well 
as the general reader, will find much in this book to stimulate 
his interest. 


Clara G. Roe. 
University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 





Grant and His Generals. By Clarence Edward Macartney. (New 
York: The McBride Company. 1953. Pp. xiv, 352. $5.00.) 


Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, author of Lincoln and 
His Generals and three other Civil War books, has been a 
student and lecturer in this field for forty years. The fruit of 
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this considerable research and reflection is his latest volume, 
Grant and His Generals. 

The author, mindful of Plutarch’s statement that: “the 
most glorious exploits do not always furnish . . . the clearest 
discoveries of virtue or vice in men,” has not attempted to 
treat in detail Grant’s campaigns, battles, and sieges. Instead, 
he regards the General in the light of his personal and mili- 
tary association with thirteen of his chief lieutenants, and in 
a final chapter with President Lincoln himself. 

In succession the author treats these commanders: Thomas, 
courageous but stubborn; Meade, a tragedy of the war de- 
spite his victory at Gettysburg; McPherson, Grant's “best 
friend”; Rawlins, indispensable to his chief; Logan, the most 
capable of the civilian generals; Sheridan, whom Grant 
thought “had no superior as a general”; Wilson, who devised 
the plan to take Vicksburg; Halleck, “the most hopelessly 
stupid of all men McClellan met in high positions”; “Beast” 
Butler, “helpless as a child on the battlefield”; “Baldy” 
Smith, one of the ablest minds in the Union army; McCler- 
nand, the President’s favorite; Burnside, magnamious but in- 
competent; and lastly Sherman, “who never had the moral 
courage to order his whole army into an engagement.” 

The most important chapter concerns General W. F. 
(“Baldy”) Smith who, in some respects, was the “greatest 
military genius” to serve under Grant, but whose readiness 
for intrigue and controversy eventually cost him all chance 
of a high command. Dr. Macartney was the first historian to 
have access to Smith’s unfinished autobiography as well as 
his letters and papers. This collection has thrown a new light 
on the Butler-Smith controversy. It also contains some very 
interesting observations by Smith on Union generalship. 

This book is a sound historical work enlivened by many 
well chosen quotations. The absence of footnotes detracts 
but little from a lively and readable volume. 


John G. Barrett. 
Virginia Military Institute, 
Lexington, Virginia. 
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American Constitutional Custom: A Forgotten Factor in the 
Founding. By Burleigh Cushing Rodick. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library. 1953. Pp. 244. $4.75.) 


Are we Americans really, as Crevecoeur said, a “race of 
new men’? According to Professor Rodick, we are not. His 
chief emphasis is to the effect that the eighteenth century in 
America was largely a replay of the seventeenth in Great 
Britain. He reminds us of the common fund of political the- 
ory on which the two centuries drew and the common con- 
cern with the same major ideas - natural law, individual 
liberty, the social contract, balanced government, the right 
of revolution, and limited government. While there is noth- 
ing new in all of this, Professor Rodick pursues his parallel 
with admirable economy of statement and a sure instinct 
for the significant. 

Professor Rodick’s underlying purpose is to indicate the 
role of habit, custom, and tradition in our national political 
life down to 1800. In both policy and administration he notes 
numerous suggestive parallels with the English which he at- 
tributes to the influence of these factors. Thus, the United 
States “as a young nation played the same balance of power 
game that England had played.” There was a neglect of re- 
mote areas just as under the English and, as the English at- 
tempted the Stamp Act, so we had the whiskey tax. The 
huzzas that greeted the Constitution were only a repetition of 
the traditional greeting to a new monarch. The Federalist 
development of the idea of implied powers was somehow 
attributable to the custom of the King to construe his pre- 
rogative broadly. And the disputants in the Bank struggle 
followed custom already made manifest when the Bank of 
England was established a century earlier. If these and other 
instances of custom in operation appear somewhat forced, it 
may be because we have thus far nowhere a full study of the 
part custom has played in our national life and are unaware 
of its impact on us. We can therefore be doubly thankful to 
Professor Rodick for this beginning in the field. I should add 
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that the notes are a treasury of quotations we would all like 
to have accessible. 
Francis Paschal. 


Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 





The Burr Conspiracy. By Thomas Perkins Abernethy. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1954. Pp. xi, 301. $6.00.) 


Bold, ambitious, loquacious, visionary Aaron Burr, former 
vice-president and “bungler in intrigue,’ and florid, robust, 
swaggering James Wilkinson, commanding general of the 
United States army, governor of Upper Louisiana Territory 
and “the most skillful and unscrupulous plotter this country 
has ever produced,” have been tried again for conspiring to 
separate the Southwest from the Union, conquer Mexico 
and form an independent state with Burr as the head. 

Burr, primarily, was to revolutionize the Southwest, espe- 
cially Louisiana, and Wilkinson, although in the pay of 
Spain, was to invade Mexico in collaboration with Burr and 
the Mexican Association of Louisiana. In the event of war 
with Spain, which was impending, Wilkinson could “lib- 
erate” Mexico without any apparent disloyal intentions. Then 
if fortune smiled, Mexico could be joined with the South- 
west to form a vast autonomous domain. But Burr talked 
too much. Rumors linked Wilkinson’s name with Burr, and 
Wilkinson quietly turned his coat, leaving Burr to implicate 
himself. 

President Jefferson at first regarded the reports of Burr's 
intrigue as mere Federalist propaganda. Alarmed at last, 
but wishing to give Burr time to hang himself, he was charged 
by Federalists with being a party to the plot. When he final- 
ly proceeded against Burr, Federalists then came to Burr's 
defense. Among them was Chief Justice Marshall, who “be- 
came a real, though not an avowed, partisan of the defense,” 
and hardly a shining hero. Double-crossing General Wilkin- 
son, who “at the last minute betrayed his friend” and saved 
the Union, went “into a niche of infamy unique in American 


history.” 
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This commendable book, thoroughly documented with 
considerable new evidence, establishes Burr's guilt beyond 
any reasonable doubt. Wilkinson, though, is the villain. 
Marshall's partiality is balanced against the fact that Jeffer- 
son made himself a party to the case. Surely, however, it 
was the proper function of the Administration to prosecute 
the case, the duty of the Court to sit in impartial judgment. 

William T. Miller. 


Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron, Nebraska. 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


The Department of History of The University of North 
Carolina reports the following news: 

Wallace E. Caldwell sailed in July for Europe where he 
will spend six months in travel and study. 

Loren C. MacKinney, who has been doing research in 
Italy for the past six months, resumed his duties at the Uni- 
versity in September. 

Allen Going of the University of Alabama is replacing 
Frank W. Klingberg who is taking leave during the 1954- 
1955 academic year. 


The following recent graduates of the University have ac- 
cepted teaching positions: W. Magruder Drake, who receiv- 
ed his doctorate in August, on temporary basis as assistant 
professor at Davidson College; William D. Cotton, awarded 
his doctorate, as professor of history at Pfeiffer College; 
James G. Finch, M.A., Needham Broughton High School, 
Raleigh; and Dewey W. Stokes, M.A., assistant professor at 
Sullins College, Bristol, Tennessee. 


Richard N. Current, professor of history at the University 
of Illinois, has been appointed the new head of the history 
department at the Woman’s College, effective September, 
1955. Prior to 1950 when he joined the University of Illinois 
faculty, Dr. Current taught at Mills College, Hamilton Col- 
lege, Lawrence College, Rutgers University, Maryland State 
Teachers College, and Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation. He has published several volumes of history, the 
latest being Secretary Stimson: A Study in Statecraft (Rut- 
gers University Press). Since the death in 1950 of C. D. 
Johns, Louise B. Alexander has been acting head of the 
Woman's College history department. 
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Eugene E. Pfaff is taking leave of absence during the year 
1954-1955 to be visiting professor of history at Florida State 
University. 


Lawrence Graves, instructor of history, was awarded his 
doctorate in June at the University of Wisconsin. 


The Duke University Department of History reports the 
addition of two instructors, Charles R. Young of Cornell, and 
Andrew Whiteside of Harvard. 


Marvin L. Skaggs head of the Division of Social Studies at 
Greensboro College, attended the Quadrennial Convocation 
of Church Related College held at Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio, June 19-25. 


Ernest M. Lander, Jr., of Clemson College was visiting 
professor at Western Carolina College during the first term 
of summer school. 


The spring meeting of the State Literary and Historical 
Association was held at Edenton and Bandon Plantation, 
May 14-15. In spite of rainy weather the attendance amount- 
ed to well over 100 and the sessions were evidently enjoyed 
by those present. On the afternoon of May 14 at the historic 
county courthouse Miss Elizabeth Moore of Edenton talked 
on “Historic Houses and Sites of Edenton” and a tour of the 
town followed. Then came a tea at the home of Mrs. Richard 
Elliott and a dinner at Saint Paul’s Parish House, where 
Professor Richard Walser of Raleigh spoke on “Literary 
Highlights of the Albemarle.” On Saturday morning at the 
courthouse Mrs. Sidney McMullan talked on “Historic 
Houses of Chowan County.” There followed a tour of such 
houses and a luncheon at Bandon Plantation, at which the 
president of the Association, Mrs. Inglis Fletcher, spoke 
briefly. 


The North Carolina Society of County and Local Histo- 
rians announces the establishment of game headquar- 
s Wagner, secretary- 


ters in Chapel Hill. Mrs. Musella Wee 
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treasurer of the group, will have charge of the Society's 
permanent files located in the Library Building. 


On June 13 the Society conducted a tour of Surry County, 
led by Professor Felix Hickerson of Chapel Hill. On July 11 
the Society went on a tour of Polk County, conducted by 
Mrs. Sadie S. Patton of Hendersonville and Carroll P. Rogers 
of Tryon. 


The Gates County Historical Society held its organization- 
al meeting at the home of Mrs. O. C. Turner, Gatesville, 
June 3. Elected to temporary offices were W. T. Cross, chair- 
man, and S. P. Cross, secretary-treasurer. D. L. Corbitt 
assisted in organizing the group. 


The organizational meeting of the Northampton County 
Historical Society was held in Jackson, June 4. Mrs. Nancy 
M. Froelich was elected temporary president and Miss Reba 
Long, temporary secretary. D. L. Corbitt assisted the group 
in organizational procedures. 


The Rockingham Historical Society held its organizational 
meeting in Reidsville, June 18. During the meeting the group 
adopted a constitution, heard numerous future project pro- 
posals, and elected the following officers: Mrs. Bettie Sue 
Gardner, president; Miss Maude Reynolds, Ist vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. J. Van Noppen, 2nd vice president; J. Oscar 
Thomas, 3rd vice president; Lawrence E. Watt, secretary; 
and K. K. Lively, treasurer. D. L. Corbitt assisted in organ- 
izing the Society. 


The Moore County Historical Society has acquired the 
Alston House, or “House in the Horseshoe,” in that county. 
Mrs. Ernest L. Ives, president of the Society, was the prime 
mover in the acquisition. 


At the meeting of the Currituck Historical Society, July 12, 
Reuben McPherson of near Northwest, Virginia, was declar- 
ed winner of the cemeteries contest. McPherson submitted 
as the oldest marked grave in the present boundaries of 
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Currituck County a rubbing of a red sandstone marker, 
dated 1786, which he found at the edge of the Dismal 
Swamp, near the Virginia line. The marker inscription reads: 
“Here lies the remains of Edward Betts who departed this 
life July 30, 1786, Aged 25 years, 6 months and 1 day.” The 
remainder of the Society’s meeting consisted of a report by 
Mrs. E. L. Griffin on genealogical information; a report by 
Mrs. Frank Roberts on the progress of the Society during its 
first year and the suggestion for a group publication; a report 
by Mrs. Faytie Cox, nominating committee chairman; and 
the suggestion by General John Wood that a biography be 
written on the life of Samuel T. Ansell. 


At the unveiling of a historical marker at Judson College, 
Hendersonville, June 15, the following speakers were heard: 
Edwin A. Miles of the State Department of Archives and 
History on “North Carolina’s Marker Program”; Noah Hol- 
lowell, “The Western Carolina Baptist Convention”; William 
F. Lewis, “Old Judson College”; and Clarence W. Griffin, 
member of the executive board of the State Department of 
Archives and History, who presented the marker. 


On July 31 a historical marker for Rutherford College was 
unveiled at the town of that name in Burke County. Mrs. 
A. T. Abernethy presided, Leonidas B. Hayes delivered 
the principal address, and Clarence W. Griffin represented 
the State Department of Archives and History. 


The Tryon Palace Commission met in New Bern on June 
30. Announcement was made that after the restoration is 
completed the sum of approximately $1,000,000 will remain 
for an endowment fund for the Palace, and also that the 
Governor and Council of State had appropriated $20,000 
to purchase the filling station property needed for the restora- 
tion, at the corner of George and Pollock Streets. The Com- 
mission voted to request the General Assembly for an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for additional land acquisition. 


Archibald Henderson, retired professor of mathematics 
at The University of North Carolina, has written the follow- 
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ing recently published articles and addresses: “John S. 
Henderson Played Notable Role in Difficult Post-War Years,” 
in the Salisbury Post, January 31; “Samuel Eusebius Mc- 
Corkle: Spiritual Father of the University of North Carolina,” 
address before the Durham-Chapel Hill-Hillsboro Chapter, 
North Carolina Colonial Dames at Chapel Hill, April 21; 
“Archibald Henderson Sheds New Light on Disputed Meck- 
lenburg Declaration,” The Chapel Hi ii Weekly, June 18, 25; 
. and excerpts from the dedicatory address at:the presentation 
oi a tablet in Memorial Hall, Chapel Hill, to George Davis, 
The Chapel Hill Weekly, June. 18. 


Dean B. F. Brown, who had been a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Department of Archives and History since 
March 10, 1950, and chairman since August 22, 1950, wrote 
Governor Umstead on May 1 that, since he had moved to 
Florida, he was tendering his resignation, from that Board. 
On May 6 the Governor accepted the resignation. 


On August 10 Josh L. Horne of Rocky Mount was appoint- 
ed by Governor Umstead to fill the unexpired term of B. F. 
Brown as a member of the Executive Board of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History. Horne, who is a newspaper 
publisher and president of several radio stations, has pre- 
viously served as a member of the State Rural Electrification 
Authority and as chairman of the State Board of Conserva- 
tion and Development. The term of this current board mem- 
bership expires in March, 1955. 
On August 20, McDaniel Lewis of Greensboro was elected 
chairman of the Executive Board of the State Department of 
Archives and History, Lewis succeeds B. F. Brown. 


Edwin A. Miles, researcher for the Department of Archives 
and History since January 1, 1952, resigned effective July 31 
to accept a position as assistant professor of history at the 
University of Houston. A graduate of Birmingham-Southern 
College, he was awarded in June the Ph.D. degree in history 
by The University of North Carolina. 
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On August 1 William S. Tarlton became researcher for the 
Department of Archives and History. A native of Marshville, 
he received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at Wake 
Forest College and has done work toward the doctorate at 
Duke University. He taught for a while at Cumberland Uni- 
versity, Lebanon, Tennessee, and for the past two years has 
been researcher for Pettigrew State Historical Park near 
Creswell, where he assisted in the restoration of Somerset 
Place, the ante-bellum plantation of Josiah Collins. 


Christopher Crittenden, at the request of the Warm 
Springs Memorial Commission of the State of Georgia, spent 
May 27 at the Little White House inspecting the property 
and later made to the Commission a report containing recom- 
mendations for future development of the property. On June 
4 he attended at Woodlawn Plantation, near Mount Vernon, 
Virginia, a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. He spent the week of June 
21 visiting historical societies and agencies in New England, 
seeking information on how various problems in the field 
are handled and searching for materials on North Carolina 
history. On June 28 he served as visiting lecturer to the 
Institute on Historical and Archival Management at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., sponsored jointly by Radcliffe College and 
the history department of Harvard University. On July 13 
Dr. Crittenden addressed the Rotary Club of Winston-Salem 
on highlights of North Carolina history. 


For the fourteenth consecutive year, Clarence W. Griffin, 
member of the Executive Board of the Department of Ar- 
chives and History, has been elected historian of the North 
Carolina Press Association at its eighty-second annual con- 
vention held at Lake Junaluska, June 10-12. 


Bath, the oldest incorporated town in North Carolina, is 
currently making plans for the celebration in 1955 of its 
250th anniversary. 
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The Duke University Library announces the receipt of 
the late Senator Clyde R. Hoeys papers. A total of 32 mail 
bags arrived for processing. The contents include Hoey’s 
official and personal correspondence since his entrance into 
the Senate in 1944, as well as a series of scrapbooks, contain- 
ing everything written about him from the time he entered 
public life. The papers will be open for study only with 
permission of the Hoey family. 


The State Literary and Historical Association and the 
Western North Carolina Historical Association, on August 
27-28, held a joint meeting at Asheville Biltmore College, 
Asheville. Friday afternoon David H. Corkran of Black Moun- 
tain spoke on “The Unpleasantness at Stetcoe, 1753” and John 
Gillespie of Gatlinburg, Tennessee, made a talk on “Cherokee 
Music—The Study of a Vanishing Art Form.” Following the 
speeches Miss Marjorie Pearson and Thomas Pearson held a 
reception at Richmond Hill. Friday night Miss Clementine 
Douglas spoke on “The Heritage and Development of West- 
ern North Carolina Crafts” and Mrs. Inglis Fletcher delivered 
an address. Saturday morning Miss Wilma Dykeman Stokely 
of Newport, Tennessee, gave a talk on “The Broken Pieces: 
Aftermath of the Civil War in the French Broad Country” 
and Clarence W. Griffin of Forest City told of “The Bechtler 
Coinage.” The meeting adjourned following Griffin’s address. 


As a part of its records management program, the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History is preparing administrative 
histories and inventories of records in various state agencies. 
The purpose of each inventory is to establish schedules for 
records that possess administrative value only and to insure 
that records valuable for historical research will be transfer- 
red to the archives. This work has been done in the depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Labor, Public Instruction, Insurance, 
Health, Revenue, and Public Welfare, and in the Employ- 
ment Security and Industrial commissions. These histories 
and inventories are prepared by Mrs. Beatrice Hardie, Mrs. 
Julia Jordan, and Miss Betsy Cannady under the direction 
of W. Frank Burton, State Archivist. 
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A 

Aabye, Karen, her Dejlight at 
Amerika ikke ligger langt herfra, 
described, 35. 

AAUW Juvenile Literature Award, 
presented to Latrobe and Ruth 
Carroll, 111. 

Abbott, William, heads visiting 
theatrical company, 129. 

Abel Anders, by Frank Borden 
Hanes, who receives Roanoke- 
Chowan Award, 111, 211; called 
unconventional, 217. 

Abernathy, Mrs. A. T., presides at 
unveiling of Rutherford College 
marker, 606. 

Abernathy, Thomas Perkins, his 
The Burr Conspiracy, reviewed, 


601. 

Abstract of North Carolina Wills 
from about 1760 to about 1800, 
An, by Fred A. Olds, to be re- 
printed, 120; reviewed, 423. 

Adams, John, writes Governor Cas- 
well about celebration, 299; 
— of July second celebration, 

95. 

Adams, John Quincy, toasted on 
Fourth of July, 530. 

Adams, Joseph, testifies on Negro 
migration, 30. 

Adams Express Company, contracts 
with railroad, 166. 

Adventures of Old Dan Tucker, 
and His Son Walter, by Calvin 
H. Wiley, title page of, 416. 

Agricultural Developments’ in 
North Carolina, 1783-1860, by C. 
O. Cathey, furnishes information 
for article, 1n. 

Agriculture, Department of; rec- 
ords inventoried, 609. 

Alabama, delegates withdraw from 
Charleston Convention, 475. 

Alabama Archives, The, begins 
manuscript collection, 177. 

Alabama’ Historical Quarterly, 
mentioned, 179. 

Alabama Review, mentioned, 179. 
Alamance, by Calvin H. Wiley, title 
page of, 411; synopsis of, 412. 
Albert J. Beveridge Award, an- 

nounced, 288. 

Alexander, Matilda, elected treasur- 
er of historical association, 117. 
Alexander, Thomas B., to lecture 
at Applachian State Teachers 

College, 286. 
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Alexandria, London and Hampshire 
Railroad mentioned, 150n. 

Algunas observaciones de un viaje 
por America, by Luis Ressig, de- 
scribed, 39. 

Almshouse superintendent, duties 
of, 484. 

Alone, by Marion Harland, con- 
tains anti-Catholic and anti- 
foreign passages, 380. 

Anderson, Joseph, judge of vice. 
admiralty court, 521. 

— Charles M., mentioned 

Althouse, H. D., participates ir 
marker unveiling ceremony, 118 

Ambler, Charles H., mentioned, 174. 

American Academy of Fine Arts 
and American Art Union, volume 
I and II, by Mary B. Cowdney, 
received, 120. 

Americana; ein Brevier fiir Ameri- 
ka-Reisende, by H. R. Briick- 
mann, described, 36. 

American Association of University 
Women Award, established, 209; 
goes to Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 
for Peanut, 211-212; offered for 
first time, 182. 

American Constitutional Custom: 
A Forgotten Factor in_ the 
Founding, by Burleigh Cushing 
Rodick, received, 121; reviewed 
600. 

American Eagle, The, toasts ex- 
pressed to, 547. 

American Gun Makers, by Arcadia 
Gluckman and L. D. Satterlee, 
reviewed, 107. 

American Historical Association, 
announces competition, 288; 
southern members rare in, 175; 
southern membership in, 180. 

American Historical Magazine, 
mentioned, 176. 

American Historical Review, south- 
erners serve on editorial board 
of, 180. 

Americans Interpret Their Civil 
War, by Thomas J. Pressley, re- 
viewed, 429. 

Amerika i Billeder og Text, by 
Roger Neilsen, described, 38. 

Amerikanske problem, by Sigmund 
Skard, described, 39. 

Anderson, Florence C., appointed 
to deed committee, 445. 
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“Ante-Bellum Professional Theater 
in Fayetteville, The,” article by 
Donald J. Rulfs, 125-133. 

Antifanaticsm: A Tale of The 
South, by Martha Haines Butt, 
answers Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 381. 

Apostate, The, by Richard L. Shiel, 
oe in Fayetteville, 127- 

Applewhite, Davis, reviews The 
Growth of Southern Nationalism, 
1848-1861, 283; reviews The 
Traitor and The Spy, 279. 

Applewhite, Marjorie Mendenhall, 
her article, “Sharecropper and 
Tenant in the Courts of North 
Carolina,” 134-149. 

Appomattox River, to be linked 
with Roanoke River, 67. 

Archiv des Historischen Vereins 
des Kantons Bern, carries article 
on New Bern, 119. 

Arends, J. G., marker unveiled near 
grave of, 118. 

Arkansas Historical Querterly, 
mentioned, 179. 

Arnold, Benedict, mentioned, 336. 

Arrington, Katherine Pendleton. 
paid tribute, 112. 

Arthur Pue Gorman, by John R. 
Lambert, Jr., received 122; re- 
viewed, 438. 

Ashe, Samuel A., mentioned, 190; 
writes history, 175. 

Ashe, Thomas S., comments on 
crop law, 144; mentioned, 146, 
147. 

Asheville, mentioned, 36, 37, 38. 

Association of Medical Officers of 
the Army and Navy of the Con- 
federacy, organized, 395. 

Atkinson, James Thomas, killed, 95. 

Attraverso gli Stati Uniti per 
Vemigrazione italiana, by Ed- 
mondo Mayor des Planches, ¢e- 
scribed, 38. 

Auctions, public, of paupers made 
illegal, 480. 

Aunt Kitty’s Tales, by Marie J. 
McIntosh, lauds southern superi- 
ority, 374. 

Aunt Phillis’s Cabin, by Marv East- 
man, replies to Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in, 381. 

Autobiography of Colonel John 
Trumbull, The, by Theodore Siz- 
er received, 121; reviewed, 596. 

Avenging the Maine, by James E. 
McGirt. appears. 324, 327. 

Avery, William Waightstill, ap- 
pointed colonel by Davis, 478; 
attends University of North Car- 
olina, 466-467; Confederate state 


Senator, 478; defends cause at 
Baltimore Convention, 477; edu- 
cated at Princeton, 465; enters 
politics, 468-469; introduces ma- 
jority resolution, Democratic 
Convention, 1860, 471, 474; killed 
in raid, 478; licensed to practice 
law, 1839, 467; makes speech at 
Baltimore Convention, 476; mar- 
ries Corrinna Mary Morehead, 
468; moves to North Carolina, 
465; reads law with Judge Wil- 
liam Gaston, 467; selected chair- 
man of North Carolina delega- 
tion to Democratic Convention, 
1860, 470; serves as chairman 
of platform committee at 
Charleston Democratic Conven- 
tion, 464, 465; writes letter to 
Thomas Ruffin, 477. 

Axtell, Decatur, mentioned, 163. 

Aycock, Charles B., appoints His- 
torical Commission, 185. 

Aycock, Isaac, mentioned, 84. 


B 


a ar George Edmund, mention- 

ed, ; 

Badger, R. C., testifies on Negro 
migration, 30, 31. 

Bagley, Dudley, elected president of 
historical society, 117; presides 
at Currituck meeting, 446. 

Baker, George M., elected officer in 
historical group, 446. 

Baldwin, Benjamin, services of, 
sought, 58. 

Baldwin, John B., favors sale of 
railroad interest, 162. 

Baldwin, Loammi, services of, 
sought, 58; surveys canal route, 
67. 

Ball, William Watts, papers of, 
added to Flowers Collection, 443. 

Ballagh, James C., mentioned, 173. 

Baltimore, National Democratic 
Convention meets at, 476. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
freight rates of, compared, 168; 
involved in Negro migration, 22; 
mentioned, 150n. 

Baltimore as Seen by Visitors, 
1783-1860, by Raphael Semmes, 
reviewed, 437. 

Bancroft, George, history by, is 
outdated, 242. 

Bancroft, H. H. mentioned, 245. 

Bank of the United States, re- 
ceives Fourth of July toasts at 
Stantonsburg, 533. 

“Bankers,” defined, 41n. 

Banks, Enoch M., mentioned, 174. 
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Barbour, James, urges canal con- 
struction, 57-58. 

Barden, E. C., testifies on Negro 
migration, 30 

Barden, William H., wounded, 90. 

Barker, Eugene C., mentioned, 173. 

Barksdale, Ethelbert. addresses 
Democratic Convention, Charles- 
ton, 1860, 474. 

Barnes, Bennett, mentioned, 85n. 

Barnes, Bunyan, mentioned, 78n. 

Barnes, Edwin, life sketch of 81n; 

_ mentioned, 82, 85. 

Barnes, Elias, life sketch of, 75. 

Barnes, John Thomas, life sketch 
of, 92n. 

Barnes, Leora Frances (Mrs. La- 
Fayette Francis Lucas), men- 
tioned, 79n. 

Barnes, Luzette (Mrs. Jonathan 
Newsome), mentioned, 79n. 

Barnes, Priscilla (Mrs. Edwin 
Barnes), mentioned, 85n. 

Barnes, Ruffin, life sketch of 75-78. 

Barnes, Thomas, life sketch of, 83n. 

Barnes, William, mentioned, 83. 

Barnes, Zelpha Thompson, life 
sketch of, 76. 

Barnhart, John D., his Valley of 
Democracy, received, 122; re- 
viewed, 593. 

Barrett, John G., reviews Grant 
and His Generals, 599. 

Bass, Mrs. Taft, conducts Samp- 
son County tour, 447. 

Bassett, John S, mentioned, 174. 

Bat Brothers, The, by Frank Bor- 
den Hanes, called unconventional, 
217; competes for award, 211. 

rr J. Leonard, publishes article, 

16. 

Bath, town of, plans 1955 celebra- 
tion of 250 anniversary, 608. 
Bath Town, port of legal entry 
into colonial North Carolina, 517. 
— Kemp P., mentioned, 146; 


or — Woodard, life sketch 

of, 

Beal, Ann, her Hall of History 
Railroad published, 288. 

Beard, Charles A., history by, be- 
comes outworn, 24 2. 

Beasley, R. F., reports on books 
by North Carolinians, 184, 

Beaufort, legal port of entry into 
colonial North Carolina, 517. 

Beaufort, county of, visited by 
Dorothea Dix, 484 

Beauvoir, Simone de, her L’Ameri- 
que au jour le jour, described, 35. 

Beck, Samuel E., elected president 
of ‘association, "445. 

Becker, Carl, mentioned, 242, 


Beeler, John H., promoted to assis- 
tant professor, 285. 

Beginnings of English America: 
ir Walter Raleigh’s Settlements 
on Roanoke Island, 1584-1587, 
The, published by Historical 
Commission, 188. 

Bennett’s Welcome, by Inglis 
cl competes for award, 
11. 

Benning’s Georgia Brigade, destroy 
Holden’s type, 503-504 

Bergen, A. T., loans funds in rail- 
road, 157. 

Bericht iiber eine Studienreise in 
den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika, by Max Feuchting- 
er and Erwin Neumann, describ- 
ed, 36. 

Bertie, county of, inhabitants aid 
paupers, 483; makes agreement 
with almshouse superintendent, 
484; requires paupers to enter 
almshouse, 487. 

Betts, Doris, receives Putnam 
Prize, 120. 

Beulah, by Augusta J. E. Wilson, 
treats of mistreated orphans, 377. 

Bickett, T. W., appoints commis- 
sioner, 192. 

Bierck, Harold A., appointed to ad- 
visory committee, 115; attends 
Puerto Rican conference, 441; 
publishes articles on South Amer- 
ica, 115. 

Black Gauntlet: A Tale of Planta- 
tion Life in South Carolina, The, 
by Mary H. Schoolcraft, mention- 
ed, 383. 

Bladen, county of, tax rate for 
poor, 480. 

Blair, Henry W., mentioned, 21. 

Blevins, Ethel, elected curator of 
historical association, 446. 

Bloodworth, Mattie, plans Pender 
County tour, 448. 

Blount, Thomas W., appointed to 
Historical Commission, 186; re- 
appointed, 187. 

Blue Ridge Railroad, mentioned, 
152; purchased by Chesapeake 
and Ohio, 159. 

Blythe, LeGette, his A Tear for 
Judas competes for award, 214; 
his Miracle in the Hills, wins 
Mayflower Award, 219; honored 
at Mayflower Society meeting, 
114; mentioned, 202; receives 
Cannon Award, 113; receives 


Mayflower Award, 183; receives 
non-fiction award, 111. 

Board of Internal Improvements, 
journals of, preserved, 188. 
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Bonitz, Julius, estimates Negro 
emigrants, 31; testifies on Negro 
migration, 30. 

Boswell, J. J., deserts, 90. 

Bowen, Sue Pettigru, called an eco- 
nomic determinist, 378; criticizes 
— morals and manners, 

Boyd, Julian P., his The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, volume VIII, 
received, 122; reviewed, 435. 

Boyd, Thomas, advocate, vice-ad- 
miralty court, 520. 

= William K., mentioned, 174, 

Boyett, Stephen, deserts, 90; life 
sketch of, 82n. 

Boylan, William, comments on Dec- 
laration of Independence, 304. 
Bragg, Jefferson Davis, reviews 
Galveston Island. The Journal of 
a C. Sheridan, 1839-1840, 

92. 

Branch, Mrs. Ernest A., re-elected 
| cases) of society, 

Braverman, Howard, reviews The 
Papers of Willie Person Mangum, 
volume III, 422-423. 

Brawley, James S., his The Rowan 
Story, 1758-1953: A Narrative 
History of Rowan County, North 
Carolina, reviewed, 425. 

a James Henry, training of, 

Bremen, Abigail, receives quarterly 
relief, 448. 

Brevard, Ephraim, author, Meck- 
lenburg Declaration, 541. 

Brewer, William Thomas, offers to 
trade material, 98. 

Brewster, Lawrence F., reviews 
The Salzburgers and Their De- 
cendants, 434. 

Bridgers, Henry L., elected to art 
society board of directors, 112. 
Briggs, Willis G., his Suagestions 
for the Study and Writing of a 
County or Local History, received 

119. 

Brooks, A. G., mentioned, 94n. 

Brown, Bedford, proposed as Con- 
servative Candidate for governor, 
496. 

Brown, Benjamin Franklin, resigns 
as chairman of Executive Board 
of Department of Archives and 
History, 607; serves as member 
of Execrvtive Board, 200. 

Brown, C. K.. reviews 20 Giants of 
American Business, 109. 

Brown, Levet, mentioned, 83. 


Brown, Marvin L., addresses Jack- 
sonville meeting, 120 

Browne, Peter, attempts to interest 
surveyors, 58. 

Bruce, Phillip Alexander, writes 
history, 175. 

Briickmann, H. R., his Americana; 
ein Brevier fiir Amerika-Reis- 
ende, described, 36. 

Brunswick, legal port of entry in- 
to colonial North Carolina, 518. 
Bryan, John H., letters and papers 
placed among collections, 188. 
— Mina R., her The Papers of 
homas Jefferson, volume VIII, 

received, 122; reviewed, 435. 

Bryant, Jane, mentioned, 42n. 

Bryant, Julius, mentioned, 48n. 

Bryant, Mary (Mrs. Ruffin 
Barnes), mentioned, 79n. 

es James, mentioned, 464, 

Buford, Abraham, mentioned, 346. 

Bulletins of the Alabama Depart- 
anent of Archives and History 
mentioned, 176. 

Burley, James, heads railroad con- 
ference, 154. 

Burnett, Edmund C., mentioned, 
174, 

Burr Conspiracy, The, by Thomas 
o_o Abernathy, reviewed, 

Burrington-Everard Struggle, wag- 
ed between George Burrington 
and Sir Richard Everard, 524. 

Burton, W. Frank, directs work of 
inventory of history and records 
of state agencies. 609; his Sua- 
gestions for the Study and Writ- 
ing of a County or Local History 
received, 119; manages Division 
of Archives and Manuscripts. 
200; represents department at 
Florida meeting, 120; reviews 
An Abstract of North Carolina 
Wills from about 1760 to about 
1800, 423; serves as panel mem- 
ber, 444. 

Butt, Martha Haines. writes replv 
to Harriet Stowe in Antifanati- 
cism: A Tale of the South, 381. 

Byrd, Clara Booth. presents award, 
111: presents Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh Awards, 183. 


C 


Cabell, Margaret Couch Anthony, 
writes of Lynchburg, 377. 

Caldwell, James, signer, Nicholite 
Petition, 456. 
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Caldwell, Joseph, mentioned, 67. 

Caldwell, Wallace E., publishes 
article, 115; sails for Europe 
608. 

Calhoun, John C., receives Fourth 
of July toasts, 530. 

Calhoun, Philo C., holds mortgage 
on railroad, 157. 

Calleott, George H., appointed in- 
structor, 442. 

“Camden County, Named for Sir 
Charles Pratt, Birthplace of 
Famous Men,” by J. F. Pugh, 
published newspaper article, 450. 

Camden County Historical Societv, 
sponsors Sawyer marker unveil- 
ing, 449. 

Camp, Cordelia, reads paper on 
Asheville Normal School, 445. 
Campbell, Alexandra Elizabeth, un- 

veils marker, 119. 

Campbell, Daniel, mentioned, 87. 

Campbell, William, ordered to re- 
port. to camp, 350. 

Cannady, Betsy, assists in inven- 
tory of state agencies, 609. 

Cannon, Brenda, her Strength of 
oy Hills competes for award, 

Cannon, Mrs. Charles A., elected 
director of Art Society, 112; re- 
elected president, 113. 

Cappon, Lester J., reviews Guide 
to the Manuscript Collections in 
the William L. Clements Library, 
277. 

Carolina Backcountry on the Eve 
of the Revolution, The, by Rich- 
ard J. Hooker, received, 121; re- 
viewed, 577. 

Carolina Charter of 1663, The by 
gen S. Powell, published, 


Caroliniane Society, of University 
of South Carolina. grows in size 
and importance, 179. 

Carpenter, Horace L., speaks on 
early Rutherfordton, 447. 

Carraway, Gertrude, serves as 
member of Executive Board, 200. 

Carrington, William A., comments 
on Confederate surgeon general, 


396. 

Carroll, E. Malcolm, appointed 
chairman of Duke history de- 
partment, 442; appointed to 
James B. Duke professorship, 


85. 
Carroll, J. Elwood, participates in 
marker unveiling ceremony, 118. 
Carroll. Kenneth L., data on. 610; 
article “The Nicholites of North 
Carolina,” 453-462, 


Carroll, Latrobe, receives AAUW 
Award, 182; receives juvenile 
literature award, 111. 

Carroll, Ruth, receives AAUW 
Award, 182; receives juvenile 
literature award, 111. 

Carroll, Ruth and Latrobe, their 
Peanuts wins AAUW Award, 
Sti. 

Carter, Clarence Edwin, his The 
Territorial Papers of the United 
States, volume XIX, reviewed, 
439. 

Carter, Horace, addresses Albe- 
marle meeting, 44 

Carteret, county of, elimates out- 
door relief to poor, 487; employ- 
ment act for paupers, 483; poor 
wardens assist paupers, 480; spe- 
cial tax authorized for almshouse. 
482; tries to move transient 
paupers, 489. 

Cartwright, William H., publishes 
The Duke University Centennial 
Conference on Teacher Training 
285. 

Caswell, Richard, letters of, classi- 
fied and filed, 189; opposes Dis- 
mal Swamp Project, 54, 55. 

Cate, Solomon, mentioned, 486 

Catherine and Petruchio, by David 
Garrick, presented in Fayette- 
ville, 127. 

Cathey, C. O., article “Sidney Wel- 
ler: Ante-Bellum Promoter of 
Agricultural Reform,” 1-17; re- 
views A Century of Georgia Ag- 
riculture, 1850-1950, 582; his un- 
published dissertation furnishes 
information for article. 1m: to 
= at University of Wyoming, 

a 

Cathey’s Fort, historical marker 
unveiled at, 118. 

Cauthen, Charles E., his Family 
Letters of the Three Wade 
Hamptons, 1782-1901, reviewed, 
579. 

Century of Georgia Agriculture, 
1850-1950, A, reviewed, 582. 

— Julian A. C., mentioned, 

73. 

Chapel Hill, mentioned, 36; re- 
ceives Fourth of July toasts, 544. 

Charbonnaux, Pol E., attends Ashe- 
ville marker unveiling, 448. 

Charles A. Cannon Awards, pre- 
sented at society’s thirteenth an- 
nual meeting, 113. 

Charles Levin (Leavin), signer, 
Nicholite Petition, 456. 
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Charles, William, joins Quakers, 
of signer, Nicholite Petition, 
Charleston (S. C.), 1843 Fourth of 
July celebration in, 312-313; 
1777 celebration of Fourth of 
July in, 298-299; selected as site 
4 Democratic Convention, 1860, 
= Mercury, mentioned, 
Charleston Theater Company ap- 
pears in Fayetteville, 129. 

Charlotte, mentioned, 37, 40. 

Charlotte Western Democrat, dis- 
cusses Charleston Convention, 
475. 

Charlton, Jasper, surrogate, ac- 
quits owners of sloop, Nelly, 524. 

Cherokee County Historical Socie- 
tv, organized, 447. 

“Cherokee Physician—Indian Guide 
4 Health,” pamphlet, received, 

9. 

“Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad in 
Reconstruction, 1865-1878, The,” 
article by Charles W. Turner, 
150-172. 

Chessex, Cyril, his Pulsations 
américaines, described, 36. 

Childs, Arney R., his Rice Planter 
and Sportsman: The Recollec- 
tions of J. Motte Alston, 1821- 
1909, reviewed, 581. 

Chiltosky, Going Back, wins art 
award, 112. 

Chimney Rock, mentioned, 37. 

Chipman, Paris, buys land in Guil- 
ford County, 460; signer of Nich- 
olite Petition, 456. 

Chowan, county of, special tax 
authorized for almshouse, 482. 
Chowan, precinct of, levies tax for 

poor relief, 479. 

Chronicles of the Cavaliers, bv 
Curtis Carroll Davis, received 
121: reviewed, 273. 

Churchill, Rev. Orrin, signs con- 
fession, 515. 

Civil War, causes debate about 
South recognizing July 4 as 
holiday, 535. 

Clapp, A. M., gives treasury re- 
port, 22. 

Clark, Charles B.. publishes Mary- 
land history, 116. 

Clark, Edward, argues about wine 
making, 10n. 

Clark, Henry Toole, mentioned. 76; 
succeeds Governor Ellis, 495. 

Clark, Walter. comments on share- 
cropper-landlord law, 144, 145; 
mentioned, 187; reverses opinion 
of Justice Ashe, 147. 


Clark, William Bell, his The First 
Saratoga, Being the Saga of 
John Young and his Sloop of 
War, reviewed, 585. 

Clauson-Kass, Knud, his Vi ruller 
gennem Amerika, described, 36. 

Clauss, Max, his USA 1940; Roose- 
velt-Amerika im Entscheidungs- 
jahr, described, 39. 

Clay, Henry, object of Fourth of 
July toasts, 530; receives toasts 
as “The Champion of the West 
and the Polar Star of the Sen- 
ate,” 530. 

Clay, Howard B., reviews Selected 
Papers of Cornelia Phillips 
Spencer, 424. 

Clinton, Henry, reacts to news of 
battle, 367. 

Cobb, Clement, mentioned, 42n. 

Cogdell, R., writes Governor Cas- 
well about Fourth of July cele- 
bration, 300. 

“Cold War Against the Yankees 
in the Ante-Bellum Literature of 
Southern Women,” by Robert Le- 
Roy Hilldrup, 370-384. 

Collections of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society, received, 121. 

Colonel Robert Rowan Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, sponsors Moore marker 
ceremony, 449. 

Colonial Dames, endorsed by secre- 
tary of Historical Commission, 
189, 

Colonization Society, toasted, 529. 

Colton, Joel G., publishes article, 
442; reads paper at Chicago 
meeting, 285. 

“Common Glory, The,” mentioned, 
180. 

Communists, mentioned, 548. 

Company C. Forty-Third North 
Carolina Infantry Regiment, 
mentioned, 75, 76. 

Compromise of 1850, averts seces- 
sion, 534. 

Cone, Mrs. Julius, elected to Art 
Societv board of directors, 112. 

Confederate Agent: A Discovery 
in History. by James D. Horan, 
reviewed, 587. 

Confederate Army Medical Depart- 
ment. coneressional appropria- 
tion to, 407, 408. 

Confederate Congress, suspends 
writ of habess corpus, 509. 

“Confederate Tetters of Ruffin 
Rarnes of Wilson County, The,” 
edited by Hveh Buckner John- 
ston. Jr., 75-99. 

Confederate Navy Medical Depart- 
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ment, congressional appropria- 
tions to, 408. 

Confederate States Medical and 
Surgical Journal, begins publica- 
tion, 394, 395. 

Confederate States Navy, organiza- 
tion of, authorized, 387. 

Confederates, Democrats assume 
name of, 496. 

Connor, Robert D. W., appointed 
Archivist of the United States, 
195; appointed to Historical 
Commission, 185; begins career, 
177; contribution of, commended, 
200; his A Documentary History 
of the University of North Caro- 
lina, 1776-1799, volumes I and II 
received, 121; makes second re- 
port on historical collections, 
188; reappointed to Historical 
Commission, 186; receives Vance 
letters, 223; resigns, 192. 

Connor, R. D. W., Award, offered 
for first time, 182; presented to 
Hugh F. Rankin, i11, 212; to be 
awarded for article, 209. 

Conscription Act, passed April 
1862, 495. 

Conservative (Raleigh), establish- 
ed, 512. 

Conservative Party, organization 
of, 495. 

Conservative- Vance campaign, 
managed by Holden, 496, 497. 
Constitution of the United States, 
creates new attitudes after Civil 

War, 541; mentioned, 534. 

Conway, Katherine Pendleton, 
gives portrait to Art Society, 
112-113. 

Cooke, Aylene E., her Our Christ- 
mas Symbols, received, 119. 

Cooke, Cameron, his Our Christmas 
Symbols, received, 119. 

Corbin. Francis, judge, vice-ad- 
miralty court. 521: tries owners 
of sloop, Nelly, for illegal im- 
portation of rum, 523. 

Corbitt, D. L., addresses familv 
reunion, 450; addresses Tvrrell 
County group, 119; assists in or- 
ganizing Cherokee County group 
447; assists in organization of 
Gates Countv Historical Society, 
605: assists in organizing Gra- 
ham County Historical Societv, 
446; assists in organizing North- 
ampton County Historical Socie- 
tv, 605: assists in organizing 
Rockingham County Historical 
Society, 605; celebrates thirtieth 
anniversary with department, 
450; heads Division of Publica- 


tions, 200; represents department 
at Florida meeting, 120; speaks 
at Bakersville meeting, 446; 
speaks at Enka, 449; speaks at 
Forest City, 450; speaks on 
George Washington, 287. 

Corkran, David H., speaks at his- 
torical meeting, 609. 

Cornwallis, Lord, hears of Cowpens 
defeat, 365; mentioned, 336. 

Correspondence Between Henry 
Stephen Randall and Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, 1856-1861, The, by 
Frank J. Klingberg and Frank 
W. Klingberg, reviewed, 106. 

Cotner, Robert C., reviews The 
Carolina Backcountry on the Eve 
of the Revolution; The Journal 
and Other Writings of Charles 
Mason, Anglican Itinerant, 577. 

Cotton, William D., accepts teach- 
ing position at Pffeiffer, 603. 

Council of State, journals of, pre- 
served, 188. 

“Courtship of Zab Vance, The,” ad- 
dress delivered by Frontis W. 
Johnston, 183; paper by, 222-239. 

Covington and Ohio Railroad, men- 
tioned, 152; state interest in, 
sold, 162. 

Coward, D. G., mentioned, 78. 

Cowdrey, Mary B., her American 
Academy of Fine Arts and Amer- 
ican Art Union, received, 120. 

Cowpens, Battle of, diagrammed, 
facing 356. 

“Cowpens: Prelude to Yorktown,” 
— by Hugh F. Rankin, 336- 

69. 

Cox, Faytie, gives research report, 
117; reports to Currituck His- 
torical Society, 606. 

Cox, Paul M., reads paper at meet- 
ing, 114. 

Craig, James, sent to secure Wil- 
mington, 345. 

Crandall, Elijah, granted aid, 480. 

Craven, Avery O., his The Growth 
of Southern Nationalism 1848- 
1861, received, 121; reviewed, 
283. 

Craven, county of, makes outdoor 
allowance for poor, 488. 

Craven, James, register of vice- 
admiralty court, 522. 

Crawford, Mrs. Emily Pollock, 
reads paper at meeting, 114. 

Critcher, Mrs. Lawrence, elected 
——- of Wilkes County group, 

7. 

Crittenden, Christopher, addresses 
meetings, 287: addresses North 
Carolina Society of the Cincin- 























nati, 449; addresses Rotary Club, 
Winston-Salem, 608; commended, 
210; discusses Rowan Historical 
Museum, 449; elected Secretary 
of Historical Commission, 195; 
elected secretary-treasurer of as- 
sociation, 112; inspects and re- 
ports on Little White House to 
Warm Springs Memorial Com- 
mission, 608; lectures, Cambridge, 
Mass., sponsored by Radcliffe and 
Harvard, 608; meets with Board 
of Trustees of the National 
Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion, 608; Papers from the Fifty- 
Third Annual Session of the 
State Literary and Historical 
Association, Raleigh, December, 
1953, “Introduction,” 182-183; 
presides at Moore marker un- 
veiling, 448; publishes records 
inventories, 197; reports on His- 
toric Sites Commission, 444; re- 
views book at UDC meeting, 449; 
serves as commission secretary 
ex-officia, 287; serves as Director 
of Department, 200; serves as 
secretary-treasurer of aviation 
commission, 287; to lecture in 
summer institute, 289; visits 
New England historical societies, 
searches for North Carolina his- 
torical materials, 608. 


Cromwell, J. W., heads Emigrant 
Aid Society, 22. 


Cross, S. P., elected secretary- 
treasurer, Gates County Histori- 
cal Society, 605. 

Cross, W. T., elected temporary 
chairman, Gates County Histori- 
cal Society, 605. 


Culpeper Court House, mentioned 
in Barnes letter, 80. 


Cunningham, Horace H., appointed 
group leader, 115; his “Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the 
Confederate Medical Depart- 
ment,” 385-409; speaks at alumni 
meeting, 286. 

Current, Richard N., new head of 
history department, Woman’s 
College, 603. 


Currituck, port of entry into co- 
lonial North Carolina, 517. 
Currituck Historical Society, holds 
quarterly meetings, 117, 446, 605. 
Curtiss, John S., awarded Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, 442; publishes 
The Russian Church and the 
Soviet State, 1917-1950, 285. 
Cycle’s Rim, The, by Olive Tilford 
Dargan, wins award, 208, 209. 
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D 


Daily Journal (Wilmington), fea- 
tures editorial on southern posi- 
tion during Civil War, 537. 

Dana, Charles, predicts North 
Carolina’s withdrawal from Con- 
federacy, 501. 

Danforth, J. N., gives Fourth of 
July address, 316, 317. 

Daniel, Joseph J., gives views on 
tenancy, 136, 137. 

Daniel, Junius, killed, 94. 

Daniel, Robert, deputy governor of 
province, 520 

Daniels, Addie, mentioned, 37. 

Daniels, Jonathan, elected to Art 
Society board of directors, 112; 
mentioned, 206. 

Daniels, Josephus, mentioned, 37. 
Dargan, Olive Tilford, wins award 
for her sonnet-sequence, 208. 

Dan River, course of, 50. 

Daughters of the Revolution, en- 
dorsed by the secretary of His- 
torical Commission, 189. 

Davidson, William Lee, commands 
North Carolina forces, 344. 

Davis, Arthur M., mentioned, 82. 

Davis, Burke, mentioned, 82. 

Davis, Curtis Carroll, his Chroni- 
cles of the Cavaliers, received, 
121; reviewed, 273. 

Davis, Hance, deserts, 90. 

Davis, Jefferson, asks Congress for 
power to suspend writ of habeas 
corpus, 509; recommends organi- 
zation of Invalid Corps, 405; 
Vance publishes correspondence 
of, 509; writes about medical 
staff, 389; writes Vance relative 
to Holden’s “treasonable action,” 
502. 

Davy, Humphrey, mentioned, 2. 

Day After the Wedding, The, by 
Mrs. Charles Kemble, presented 
in Fayetteville, 127. 

Deal, Mrs. Harold G., participates 
in marker unveiling ceremony, 
118. 

De Bow, James Dunwoody Brown- 
son, comments on wine, 11; 
writes of Sidney Weller, 7. 

Decisions for War, 1917: The La- 
conia Sinking and the Zimmer- 
man Telegram as Key Factor in 
the Public Reaction Against 
Germany, by Samuel R. Spencer, 
published, 116; received, 121; re- 
viewed, 281. 

Declaration of Independence, gives 
Fourth celebrants chance to 
“hear American Eagle scream,” 
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545; mentioned, 531; part of 
serious Fourth celebrations, 535. 
Declaration of Independence, Meck- 
lenburg, mentioned, 535. 
DeConde, Alexander, 
Wisconsin meeting, 443. 
Deep River, meeting-house built 
there by Nicholites in 1789, 460; 
site of land grant to Nicholite 
Society in Guilford Ccunty, 460. 
Dejlight at Amerika ikke ligger 
langt herfra, by Karen Aabye, 
described, 35. 
DeLeon, David C., becomes Con- 
_— surgeon general, 392, 
Democratic National Convention, 
Charleston, 1860, delegates, 464; 
instruction of delegates to, 470; 
states withdraw from, 475 
Democratic Party, convention in 
Cincinnati, 1856, 463; descrip- 
tions of, in 1850’s, 463; Holden’s 
connection with, 493, 495. 
Democratic Party Platform, 1860, 
majority report, 471; minority 
report, 471. 
Dennis, Littleton, Waighstill Avery 
studies law under, 465. 
Department of Archives and His- 
tory, inventories histories and 
records of following agencies: 
Department of Agriculture, Em- 
ployment Security Commission, 
Health, Industrial, Insurance, 
Labor, Public Instruction, Public 
Welfare, Revenue, 609. 
Desertions, Holden charged with 
encouraging, 501. 
Dewey, John, courses by, 242. 
Deyton, Jason B., elected president 
of historical group, 446. 
Dialectic Society of Universitv of 
North Carolina, mentioned, 544. 
Dick, Robert Paine, consoles Hol- 
den, 514; remains in Baltimore 
Convention, 477; votes for Doug- 
las, 475; writes to Wiley, 563. 
Dickinson, A. E., serves as officer 
in railroad conference, 154. 
Dickinson, Daniel S., mentioned, 
oon N. C. delegation votes for, 
475. 
Dill, A. T., paper by, read at meet- 
ing. 114. 
Dillard, John H., comments on agri- 
culture law, 143. 
Dillard, Richard, appointed to His- 
torical Commission. 185. 
Dillingham. William P., his Federal 
Aid to Veterans 1917-1941, re- 
ceived, 121; reviewed, 280. 
Disauises of Love, mentioned, 216, 
217. 


attends 


F 


Dismal swamp, canal through, con- 
sidered, 53, 54, 55. 

Dismal Swamp Canal, relegated to 
position of inland waterway, 73. 

Dismal Swamp Canal Company, in- 
corporated, 55; North Carolina 
concurs in establishment of, 56; 
sanctions Appomattox connec- 
tion, 68; Virginia and North 
Carolina invest heavily in, 62. 

Dix, Dorothea, tours North Caro- 
lina institutions to investigate 
treatment of insane, 484. 

Dockery, General Alfred, considered 
possible candidate, 510. 

Documentary History of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 1776- 
1799, A, volumes I and II, by 
R. D. W. Connor, received, 121; 
reviewed, 266. 

Dodd, William E., mentioned, 173. 

Dorris, Jonathan Truman, his Par- 
don and Amnesty under Lincoln 
and Johnson received, 121; re- 
viewed, 426. 

Douglas, Clementine, speaks at 
Asheville meeting, 609. 

Douglas, Stephen A., author of 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, 463; fails 
to gain nomination, 475. 

Douglass, Elisha P., attends local 
history conference, 441. 

Drake, W. Magruder, accepts teach- 
ing position at Davidson, 603. 
Dred Scott Decision, mentioned, 

464, 470. 

Drummond, W. C.. presents plays 
in Fayetteville, 126, 127. 

Duke University, mentioned, 36, 39. 

Duke University Library, receives 
Hoey papers. 608. 

Dukehart, J. P., sells tickets to 
Negro emigrants, 23. 

Duncan. William. holds mortgage 
on railroad, 157. 

Duplin, countv of, acts to build 
almshouse, 482: assists poor, 481; 
mentioned. 489; treatment of 
paupers, 480. 

Durham, mentioned, 36, 37, 38, 39, 


40. 

Durritt, Reuben T., writes history, 

175. 

Dvsort, Mrs. Harold, participates 
in unveiling program, 118. 


E 


“Early Development of the Roanoke 
Waterwav—A Studv in Inter- 
state Relations. The.” article by 
Philip M. Rice. 50-74. 

Eastman, Mary H., criticizes North- 
erners, 378. 














DARE 











East Tennessee Historical Quarter- 
ly, mentioned, 179. 

Eaton, Clement, reviews Americans 
Interpret Their Civil War, 429. 
Ebony Idol, The, by Mrs. G. M. 
Flander, satirizes abolitionism, 

378. 

Edenton, town in Roanoke-Edenton 
district where  vice-admiralty 
court was held, 521. 

Edenton and Norfolk Railroad, pro- 
posed in effort to obtain trade, 71. 

Edgerton, W. A., speaks at Enka, 
449, 

Edwards, Jonathan, Waightstill 
Avery, tutor under, 465. 

Eggleston, Edward, mentioned, 245. 

Eichelberger, Robert L., attends 
Asheville marker unveiling, 448. 

Eine Frau reist durch die Welt, by 
Maria Leitner, described, 37-38. 

El gigante del norte; una vision de 
Estados Unidos, by Enrique de 
Gandia, described, 36. 

Elizabeth, poor law of, 479. 

Elizabeth River, canal from, plan- 


9 

Eller, C. B., elected vice president 
of Wilkes County group, 447. 

Elliot, Mrs. Richard, entertains at 
tea, 604. 

Ellis, John Willis, dies, 495; re- 
ceives letter about Calvin Wiley, 
414. 

Ellison, Rhoda Coleman, her His- 
tory and Bibliography of Ala- 
bama Newspapers in the Nine- 
teenth Century, reviewed, 583. 

Emancipation, act of 1831, frees 
Negroes for meritorious service 
and requires owner to post bond, 
490. 

Emigrant Aid Society (Washing- 
ton, D. C.), arranges transporta- 
tion for Negroes. 23; founded, 
22; mentioned, 464; mentioned by 
W. W. Avery, 472. 

Emory University Library, grows 
in size and importance, 180. 

Erwin, C. C., participates in Salis- 
bury discussion, 449. 

Erwin, S. J., elected association 
vice president, 112. 

Essenes, New Testament sect com- 
pared to Nicholites, 458. 

Estados Unidos romantico, by Rosa 
Maria Rojas, described, 39. 

Evans, Joshua, Quaker visitor to 
Nicholites, 1797, 460. 

Evans, Taylor, heads Negro agency, 
22 


Ewing, William S., his Guide to the 
Manuscript Collections in the 
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Clements Library, received, 121; 
reviewed, 277. 


F 


Family Letters of the Three Wade 
Hamptons, 1782-1901, by Charles 
E. Cauthen, reviewed, 579. 

Farley, Marvin R., works on doc- 
torate, 117. 

Farrow, James, comments on hos- 
pitalized soldiers, 401. 

Fashionable Life, by Mary H. East- 
man, discusses New York styles 
and fashions, 378. 

Fayetteville, early theatrical per- 
formances in, 125-133. 

Fayetteville Academy, gives dra- 
matic performances, 125. 

Fayetteville Thalian Association, 
attracts professional performers, 
128; presents early amateur per- 
formances, 125. 

Federal Aid to Veterans 1917- 
1941, by William P. Dillingham, 
received, 121; reviewed, 280. 

Ferguson, Arthur B., to take sab- 
batical leave, 442. 

Ferguson, Patrick, commands army 
flank, 345. 

Ferrell, Elias, mentioned, 98. 

Ferris, Mrs. Harvey P., accepts 
historical marker, 449. 

Feuchtinger, Max, his Bericht iiber 
eine Studienreise in den Verein- 
igten Staaten von Nordamerika, 
described, 36. 

Ficklen, John R., mentioned, 173. 
Field, George C., elected secretary 
of historical association, 117. 
Filson Club History Quarterly, 

mentioned, 179. 

Finch, James G., accepts teaching 
position at Needham Broughton 
High School, 603. 

Finer Things of Life. The, author 
of, receives award, 112; by 
Frances Gray Patton, receives 
Sir Walter Raleigh Award, 210. 

First Half Century. The North 
Carolina Department of Archives 
and History—A Record of 
Achievement 1903-1958, The, pub- 
lished, 288. 

First Saratoga. Being the Saga of 
John Young and His Sloop-of- 
War The, by William Bell Clark, 
reviewed, 585. 

Fisher, Miles Mark, his Negro 
Slave Songs in the United States, 
reviewed, 5&8. 

Fisk, Charles, works on railroad 
expansion, 165. 
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Fisk, Pliny, serves on railroad 
board, 165. 

Fisk and Hatch Company, fails, 
160; sells railroad bonds, 159. 
Fiske, John, writes essay on 

Francis Parkman, 240. 

Flander, Mrs. G. M., writes The 
Ebony Idol, 378. 

Fleming, Walter L., mentioned, 
174. 

Fletcher, Inglis, acts as hostess to 
State Literary and Historical 
Association, 604; addresses joint 
meeting in Asheville, 609; award- 
ed Sir Walter Raleigh Cup, 210; 
elected association president, 112; 
mentioned, 214; receives fiction 
award, 111; receives Sir Walter 
Raleigh Award, 183; re-elected 
antiquities society vice president, 
113. 

Fleur de Lys and Calumet. Being 
the Pénicaut Narrative of French 
Adventure in Louisiana, by Riche- 
bourg Gaillard McWilliams, re- 
viewed, 591. 

Flexner, James Thomas, his The 
Traitor and the Spy, received, 
122; reviewed, 279. 

Flora, Alice, heads society commit- 
tee, 447. 

Florida, delegates withdraw from 
Charleston Convention, 1860, 475. 

Florida Fiasco: Rampant Rebels on 
the Georgia-Florida Border, 
1810-1815, by Rembert W. Pat- 
rick, reviewed, 430. 

Florida Historical Quarterly, men- 
tioned, 179. 

Flowers Collection of Duke Uni- 
versity, grows, 179. 

Folk, Edgar E., reviews Outspoken, 
150 Years of The News and Cour- 
ier, 101. 

Fontaine, Edmund, commended for 
service to railroad, 164; inter- 
views congressmen, 154, 155; 
reads Paxton letter, 153; urges 
purchase of stock, 167. 

“Foreigners in North Carolina, 
1900-1950,” article by Lawrence 
S. Thompson, 34-40. 

James Forrestal Fellowships, an- 
nounced, 288. 

Forster, Robert, register, vice- 
admiralty court, 520. 

Fortier, Alceé, writes history, 175. 

Fortune’s Folly, or the Ploughman 
Turned Lord, by J. T., Allingham, 
presented in Fayetteville, 126. 

Forty Thieves, The. (anonymous), 
presented in Fayetteville, 126. 

Foster, J. C., writes Secretary of 


War Stanton, relative to Union 
sentiment, 501. 
— Polly, receives poor relief, 


Fourth Alabama Regiment, makes 
demonstration, 504. 

Fourth of July, celebration of, in 
North Carolina, 295-320; 6529- 
550; Negro celebrations become 
more frequent, 640. 

Fowle, Daniel, Vance eliminates as 
candidate, 510. 

Foy, Mrs. Claude B., sponsors pro- 
gram, 114. 

Fra Fristaterne; Rejsebreve med 
et Tilbageblik, by Johannes Vil- 
helm Jensen, described, 37. 

Franklin, W. Neil, reviews Con- 
federate Agent: A Discovery in 
History, 587. 

Franklin, county of, approves home 
relief for paupers, 485. 

Franklin, mentioned, 38. 

Freeman, Douglas, mentioned, 241. 

French, S. G., mentioned, 79. 

Friends of the Duke University 
Library, collect fund for Sydnor 
Memorial, 443. 

Friends, Society of, influences Nich- 
olite Society, 454; mentioned, 
461; receive Nicholites into mem- 
bership, 462. 

Fries, Adelaide L., writes on 
Fourth of July celebration, 301. 

Froelich, Mrs. Nancy M., temporary 
president, Northampton County 
Historical Society, 605. 

— Garry, life sketch of, 

n. 

Fulton, Hamilton, gives advice on 
canal, 63; makes changes about 
company, 64; tries to divert 
trade to Plymouth, 68. 


G 


Gale, Christopher, mentioned, 520. 

Gale, Edmund, judge, vice-admiral- 
ty court, 520; mentioned, 528; 
on governor’s council, 528. 

Gales, Joseph, toasts Jefferson, 304. 


Gales, Seaton, writes Kingsbury 
regarding Wiley, 570. 

Galloway, James, heads canal com- 
mittee, 55. 

Galveston Island. The Journal of 
Francis C. Sheridan, 1839-1840, 
} a Willis W. Pratt, reviewed, 

Gandia, Enrique de, his El gigante 
del norte; una vision de Estados 
Unidos, described, 36. 
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Gardner, Mrs. Bettie Sue, accepts 
presidency, Rockingham Histori- 
cal Society, 605. 

Gardner, O. Max, receives Cannon 
Award, 1138. 

Gardner, Mrs. O. Max, receives 
Cannon Award, 113. 

Gardner, Paul, elected officer in 
historical group, 446. 

— George P., mentioned, 
173. 

Garrott, Isham W., writes John W. 
Ellis, 414. 

Gaskin, Horace, mentioned, 42n. 

Gaston, Judge William, W. 
Avery reads law with, 467. 

Gates, Horatio, attempts to reorga- 
nize army, 336, 337. 

Gates County Historical Society, 
— organizational meeting, 

Gatewood, Robin F., directs music 
for program, 119. 

Geist, Margarethe, her Mit dem 
Eselwagen durch U. S. A., de- 
scribed, 36. 

Geitner, Walker, participates in 
marker unveiling ceremony, 118. 

General Assembly, journals of, pre- 
served, 188. 

Gentle Insurrection, The, by Doris 
— awarded Putnam Prize, 
120. 

George Washington’s America, by 
John Tebbel, reviewed, 597. 

Georgia Historical Quarterly, men- 
tioned, 179. 

Georgia Historical Society, begins 
manuscript collections, 177. 

Georgia Historical Society Collec- 
tions, commended, 176. 

Georgia Studies: Selected Writings 
of Robert Preston Brooks, by 
Gregor Sebba, received, 121. 

Gilbert, Clarence N., reads paper at 
Asheville meeting, 445. 

Gill, ‘Edwin, elected to Art Society 
board of directors, 112. 

Gillespie, John, speaks at historical 
meeting in Asheville, 609. 

Gilmer, John A., proposed as Con- 
— candidate for governor, 
96. 

Gilpatrick, D. H., reviews Florida 
Fiasco, 430. 

Glenn, Robert B., appoints histori- 
cal commissioners, 186. 

Gluckman, Arcadi, his American 
Gun Makers, reviewed, 107. 

Godfrey, James L., publishes arti- 
cle, 115; serves as examiner at 
Sweet Briar College, 441. 

Godwin, Perry, dies, 85. 


Goerch, Carl, serves as commission 
chairman, 287. 
Going Allen, replaces Klingberg 
at University of Alabama, 603. 
Golden Hammock, The, mentioned, 
216. 

Goldman, Jacob, gets pauper al- 
lowance, 488. 

Goodman, Benny, Jr., unveils mark- 
er, 119. 

Gores, A. V., writes history, 
17 


Gouge, Mrs. A. E., elected officer 
in historical group, 446. 

Gould, Robert J., featured on Folk- 
lore Society program, 113. 

Governors, letter books of, pre- 
served, 188. 

Graff, Mary B., her Mandarin on 
the St. Johns, received, 121. 

Graham, William A., bust of, in 
Capitol, 196; meets with Holden 
and Vance, 503; mentioned, 495; 
— Conservative candidacy, 

Graham County Historical Society, 
— organizational meeting, 
446. 

Grant and His Generals, by 
Clarence Edward Macartney, re- 
viewed, 598. 

Graves, J. R., Vance orders release 
of, 500. 

Graves, Lawerence, receives doc- 
torate, 604. 

Gray, Gordon, mentioned, 149. 
Gray, James A., elected to associa- 
tion executive committee, 112. 
“Great Migration from North Caro- 
lina in 1879, The,” article by 

Joseph H. Taylor, 18-33. 

Green, Fletcher M., his article, 
“Listen to the Eagle Scream: 
One Hundred Years of the Fourth 
of July in North Carolina (1776- 
1876),” Part I, 295-320; Part II, 
529-550; data on, 610; reads 
paper at Jacksonville meeting, 
120; reads paper at Raleigh meet- 
ing, 444; reviews The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, volume VIII, 
435; takes over Dr. Sydnor’s 
classes, 441. 

Green, Julien, his Journal describ- 
ed, 36-37; mentioned, 34, 35. 

Green, Paul, mentioned, 211; pre- 
sents Cannon Awards, 114; re- 
ceives Raleigh Award, 208; wins 
Pulitzer Prize, 202. 

Green, Sylvester, elected director of 
Art Society, 112. 

Greene, Nathanael, assumes com- 
mand of army, 340; by-passed for 
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army command, 337; chosen lead- 
er of southern command, 338; 
plans to divide army for attack, 
ont writes of Battle of Cowpens, 
9. 

Greenlee, Mary, M., reads paper at 
unveiling ceremony, 118. 

Greenlee, Ruth, presides over un- 
veiling ceremony, 118. 

Greenlee Chapter of the D. A. R., 
sponsors marker unveiling, 118. 

Greensboro, mentioned, 36, 37. 

Greg, Percy A., mentioned, 246. 

= Stephen, visits Nicholites, 


Griffin, Clarence W., addresses high 


school group, 450; elected his-' 


torian, North Carolina Press 
Association, 608; elected vice 
president of association, 445; 
participates in unveiling cere- 
mony, 118; presents marker at 
Judson College, 606; serves on 
Executive Board, 200; speaks at 
Gilkey, 450; speaks at Ruther- 
ford County tour, 447; speaks to 
Rutherford Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, 450; 
talks on “The Bechtler Coinage,” 
609. 

Griffin, Mrs. E. L., heads society 
committee, 447; reports to Curri- 
tuck Historical Society, 606; 
gives research report, 117. 

Griggs, Nell M., elected treasurer 
of historical society, 117. 

Grimes, John Bryan, appointed to 
Historical Commission, 186; helps 
create new position, 191; men- 
tioned, 192, 193; reappointed to 
Historical Commission, 187. 

Groom, Elizabeth, receives aid to 
keep her mother and children, 
481. 

Growth of Southern Nationalism 
1848-1861, The, by Avery O. 
Craven, received, 121; reviewed, 
283. 

Grumman, Russell, elected vice 
president of Folklore Society, 113. 

Gubernatorial Campaigns and Ad- 
ministrations of David S. Reid, 
1848-1854, by Paul Apperson 
— received, 121; reviewed, 
6 


Guerrant, Edward O., resigns, 443. 

Guide to the Manuscript Collections 
in the Clements Library, bv Wil- 
liam S. Ewing, received, 121; re- 
viewed, 277. 

Guild, Lafavette, advises surgeon 
general, 399-400; criticizes fur- 
lough discharge policy, 405. 


Guilford Battleground Company, 
endorsed by secretary of Histori- 
cal Commission, 189. 

Guilford County, section settled by 
Nicholites, 453. 

Guilford County Sunday School 
conducts 1834 celebration, 

Guille, Mrs. Gettys, participates in 
Salisbury discussion, 449. 


H 


Hale, Edward Joseph, manages 
Vance’s campaign, 496-497, meets 
with Holden and Vance, 503; 
mentioned, 495; Vance writes 
letter to, 510. 

Halifax, county of, authorizes 
special tax for almshouse, 482. 

Halifax, Declaration of Indepen- 
dence proclaimed in, 297. 

Halifax grapes, compared to Euro- 
pean grape varieties, 8. 

Hahn, Walter A., participates in 
marker unveiling ceremony, 118. 

Hall of History, endorsed by secre- 
tary of commission, 189. 

Hall of History Railroad, by Ann 
Beal, published, 288. 

Halstead, W. I., speaks at marker 
unveiling, 449. 

Hamilton, Alexander, accuses Gates 
of cowardice, 337. 

Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, be- 
lieves court was involved in 
politics, 146; his article, “History 
in the South—A Retrospect of 
Half a Century,” 173-181; men- 
tioned, 190; portrait of, presented 
to university, 115; reviews Pro- 
ceedings of the First Confederate 
Congress, Fourth Session, of De- 
cember, 1863-18 February, 1864, 
428; to edit history, 191. 

Hamilton, Peter Joseph, writes his- 
tory, 175. 

Hamilton, William Baskerville, his 
Thomas Rodney, Revolutionary 
and Builder of the West, received, 
122; reviewed, 276; participates 
in Jacksonville meeting, 120; pub- 
lishes Anglo-American Law on 
the Frontier, Thomas Rodney, 
Revolutionary and Builder of the 
West, and The Duke University 
Centennial Conference on Teach- 
er Training, 285. 

Hampton, Eva, acts as tour chair- 
man, 447 

Hanes, Frank Borden, his Abel 
Anders wins Roanoke-Chowan 
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Award, 111, 211; receives Roa- 
noke-Chowan Award, 182. 
Hardie, Mrs. Beatrice, assists in in- 
ventory of state agencies, 609. 
Harland, Marion, pseudonym of 
ad Virginia Hawes Terhune, 
7 


Harra My Juda, schooner, prize 
case tried, 522. ; 
Harris, Bernice Kelly, her Wild 
Cherry Tree Road, summarized, 

216; presents award, 111. 

Harris, James, influential member 
of Nicholite Society, 461. 

Harris, John, receives support 
from county, 481. 

Harrison and Ricks, mentioned, 
140, 142. 

Harvard University, department of 
history sponsors institute, 288. 
Hatch, W. 3., serves on railroad 

board, 165. 

Hatch, William T., elected to Art 
Society board of directors, 112. 

Hatteras, mentioned, 46n. 

Hawkins, Benjamin, presents leg- 
islation for improvement of the 
Roanoke waterway, 53. 

Hayes, Leonidas B., delivers ad- 
dress at unveiling of Rutherford 
College marker, 606. 

Hayes, Reuben, mentioned, 95. 

Haywood, Marshall Delancey, re- 
ceives Cannon Award, 114; 
writes history, 175. 

Haywood, Mrs. Marshall Delancey, 
receives Cannon Award, 114. 

Health, Department of, records in- 
ventoried, 609. 

Hedrick, Benjamin S., initiated into 
“Heroes of America,” 515. 

Heflin, William D., writes letter 
about Wiley, 421. 

Hefner, Raymond L., participates 
Sea unveiling ceremony, 

18. 

Hege, Josephine, promoted to as- 
sociate professor, 285. 

Heir at Law, The, by George Cole- 
a presented in Fayetteville, 

Henderson, Archibald, list of re- 

cently published articles and ad- 
dresses, 607; mentioned, 190. 

Henderson, Isabelle Bowen, elected 
ane Society board of directors, 

Henderson, town of, Wiley letters 
written from, 550 

Henry, Patrick, introduces legisla- 
tion on Roanoke waterway, 52; 
requests cooperation in develop- 
ment of canal, 54. 


Hentz, Carolina Lee, writes reply to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 380. 

Herbert, Caleb C., comments on 
hospitalized soldiers, 403. 

Herbert, John, presents plays in 
Fayetteville, 126, 127. 

“Heroes of America,” activities in 
campaign disclosed, 515; forma- 
tion of, 498; holds meetings, 502. 

Herring, Frank Stanley, paints 
portrait of J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, 115. 

Hickerson, Felix, conducts tour of 
Surry County, 605. 

Hickory Tavern Chapter, D. A. R. 
unveils marker, 118. 

Higgins, Napoleon, praises law, 30. 

High Life Below Stairs, by David 
Garrick, presented in Fayette- 
ville, 126. 

High Point, mentioned, 37. 

Highway and Public Works Com- 
mission, erects historical mark- 
ers, 196. 

Hildreth, Richard, considered real- 
istic, 245. 

Hildreth, Sarah, performs with 
visiting theatrical group, 130. 
Hill, Daniel Harvey, appointed to 
Historical Commission, 187; con- 
tracts to undertake history prep- 
aration, 191; elected secretary 
of Historical Commission, 192. 

Hill, George F., elected honorary 
president of society, 446. 

Hill, John Sprunt, receives Cannon 
Award, 113. 

Hill, Robert C., mentioned, 76. 

Hill, Samuel P., writes letter to 
Thomas Ruffin, 477. 

Hilldrup, Robert LeRoy, “Cold War 
Against Yankees in the Ante- 
Bellum Literature of Southern 
Women,” 370-384. 

Hilliard, Ellis, testifies on Negro 
migration, 29. 

Hillsboro: Colonial and Revolution- 
ary, by Frank Nash, received, 
121; reviewed, 108. 

Historical and Genealogicc! Maga- 
zine, mentioned, 179. 

Historical Book Club, provides 
award for fiction, 208. 

Historical marker program, launch- 
ed, 195, 196. 

Historical Records Survey, spon- 
— by Historical Commission, 

Historical Society of North Caro- 
— meets at Meredith College, 

Historic Sites Commission, holds 
second meeting, 444. 
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History and Bibliography of Ala- 
bama Newspapers in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Rhoda Cole- 
man Ellison, reviewed, 583. 

“History in the South— A Retro- 
spect of Half a Century,” article 
by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, 
173-181. 

History of the South, A, by Fran- 
cis Butler Simkins, received, 121. 

Hodgson, John, judge of vice-ad- 
miralty court, 520; mentioned, 
528. 

Hoey, Clyde R., papers of, received 
by Duke University Library, 608. 

Hoffman, William S., publishes 
article, 116. 

Holden, William W., announces 
candidacy, 511; association with 
Vance, 497, 498; attitude on se- 
cession and union, 493; charged 
with encouraging  desertions, 
501; charges intimidation in 
army vote, 513, 514; demands 
that Vance call convention, 508; 
evaluation of his policies, 494; 
fails to secure nomination for 
governor, 496; flees, 505; histor- 
ians opinion of, 494; introduces 
resolutions at peace meeting in 
Johnston County, 507; manages 
Vance’s campaign, 496, 497; or- 
ganization of Conservative Party, 
495; reasons for defeat, 515; re- 
fuses to discourage peace meet- 
ing, 503; remains in Baltimore 
Convention, 477; split with 
Vance, 498, 502; summarizes 
peace views, 506. 

Holley, I. B., attends Wisconsin 
meeting, 443; publishes Jdeas and 
Weapons, 285. : 

Hollowell, Noah, speaks at unveil- 
ing, Judson College marker, 606. 

Holt, Joseph S., mentioned, 85. 

Homes, Mary Sophie Shaw (pseu- 
donym, Millie Mayfield), writes 
against racial equality, 383. 

Honey Moon, The, by John Tobin, 
presented in Fayetteville, 128. 

Hooker, Joseph, mentioned, 80. 

Hooker, Richard J., his The Caro- 
lina Backcountry on the Eve of 
the Revolution, received, 121; re- 
viewed, 577. ; 

Hopkins, James F., reviews Rice 
Planter and Sportsman: The Re- 
collections of J. Motte Alston, 
1821-1909, 581. 

Horan, James D., his Confederate 
Agent: A Discovery in History, 
reviewed, 587. 

Horne, Amos, dies, 84. 


Horne, Josh L., receives appoint- 
ment to Executive Board of the 
Department of Archives and 
History, 607. 

Horney, James, member of Nicho- 
lite Society, 457. 

Horney, John, signer, Nicholite Pe- 
tition, 456. 

Horney, William, signer, Nicholite 
Petition, 456. 

“Horn in the West, The,” men- 
tioned, 180. 

Houchins, Mrs. Wayne G., partici- 
pates in marker unveiling cere- 
mony, 118. 

House, Albert Virgil, his Planter 
Management and Capitalism in 
— Georgia, reviewed, 

House, Robert Burton, elected sec- 
retary of Historical Commission, 
192; resigns, 193. 

The Household of Bouverie; or The 
Elixir of Gold, by Catherine Ann 
Warfield, contains anti-foreign 
and anti-Catholic passages, 380. 

Houston, James, receives support 
for disabled wife, 481. 

Howard, Mrs. Corbett, gives report 
at meeting, 113. 

Howard, John Eager, commands 
companies under Morgan, 344; 
receives silver medal from Con- 
gress, 368; routs British troops, 
362, 363. 

Howard Library, begins manuscript 
collection, 177. 

Hoyt, William H., mentioned, 190. 

Hudgins v. Wood, mentioned, 142. 

Hudson, A. P., elected secretary- 
treasurer of Folklore Society, 
113; reviews Negro Slave Songs 
in the United States, 588. 

Hufham, James Dunn, appointed 
to Historical Commission, 185. 

Hughes, Norman, elected vice pres- 
ident of historical society, 117; 
heads society committee, 447. 

Humber, Robert Lee, appointed 
director of Art Society, 112; 
elected executive vice president of 
Art Society, 113; receives por- 
trait for Art Society, 113. 

Hunchback, The, by Knowles, pre- 
sented in Fayetteville, 130. 

Hunter, R. M. I., North Carolina 
delegation votes for, 475. 

Huntington, C. P., attitudes to- 
wards, 165; becomes interested 
in Chesapeake and Ohio, 157, 
158; reports to stockholders, 163. 

Huntress, The, published by Anne 
Newport Royall, 371. 
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Husted, H. W., writes to Calvin H. 
Wiley, 563. 

Hutter, Elizabeth L., her The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, vol- 
ume VIII, received, 122; review- 
ed, 435. 

Hyde, county of, auctions positions 
of almshouse _ superintendent, 
485; distributes provisions in- 
stead of money to poor, 488; in- 
habitants subscribe for poor re- 
lief, 483; removes poor to Beau- 
fort, 489; — poor, 481. 


Impressiones de los Estados Unidos, 
by Nicolas Repetto, described, 39. 

“In Abraham’s Bosom,” awarded 
Pulitzer Prize, 202. 

Independence Day, celebration of, 
531; serves as symbol of unity, 
4 


Industrial Commission, records in- 
ventoried, 609. 

Inez: A Tale of the Alamo, by Au- 
gusta Jane Evans Wilson, con- 
tains anti-foreign, anti-Catholic 
passages, 380. 

Ingersoll, Robert Green, criticizes 
Democrats, 33. 

Institute of Early American His- 
tory and Culture, announces 1953 
award, 451; commended, 180; 
quarterly of, features Scottish- 
American relations, 289. 

Insurance Commission, records in- 
ventoried, 609. 

Invalid Corps, of Confederate 
Army, organized, 405, 406. 

Iredell, county of, almshouse visit- 
ed by Dorothea Dix, 484; has 
model almshouse for poor, 484. 

Iredell, James, mentioned, 67. 

Irish Tutor, The, by Richard But- 
oa presented in Fayetteville, 
129. 

—_ John W., case of, mentioned, 

00. 

Ishmael, by Emma D. N. South- 
worth, deals with southern dem- 
ocracy, 376. 

Ives, Elizabeth Stevenson (Mrs. 
Ernest), gives report at meet- 
ing, 113; helps acquire Alston 
House, 605; serves on commis- 
sion, 287. 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, monument to, 
unveiled, 199; receives anti-Jack- 
son toast, 530; toasted as most 
popular presidential candidate, 
4 vetoes Maysville road bill, 


Jackson, county of, uses almshouse 
for county jail, 483. 

Jackson, T. J. “Stonewall,” men- 
tioned, 81n. 

Jackson, Walter C., criticizes work 
of McGirt, 328. 

Jackson Mahaffey, mentioned, 216. 

Jacobs, Robert D., his Southern 
Renascence: The Literature of 
the Modern South, received 122; 
reviewed, 271. 

Jacocks, W. P., his Suggestions for 
the Study and Writing of a Coun- 
ty or Local Histcry, received, 
119; serves as panel member, 444. 

“James Ephraim McGirt: Poet of 
‘Hope Deferred,’ ” article by John 
W. Parker, 321-335. 

a J. Franklin, mentioned, 
245. 

James River, development of trade 
route along, 52 

James River and Kanawha Canal, 
mentioned, 151. 

James Sprunt Historical Mono- 
graphs, commended, 176. 

James Trotter v. Samuel Northey, 
case tried by Edmond Porter in 
vice-:.i. 1iralty court, 526. 

Jarvis, ihvmas J., reports on Negro 
laborers, 148. 

Jeffreys, George W., warns of farm 
depopulation, 5n. 

Jennings, Walter Wilson, his 20 
Giants of American Business, re- 
viewed, 109. 

Jensen, Johannes Vilhelm, his Fra 
Fristaterne; Rejsebreve, med et 
Tilbageblik, described, 37; men- 
tioned, 34. 

Jensen, Merrill, mentioned, 241. 

—_ Bartholomew, mentioned, 

John P. Branch Historical Papers, 
commended, 176. 

Johns Hopkins University, offers 
iin, work in history in 1906, 

Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
commended, 176. 

Johnson, Allen §., does research in 
England, 442. 

Johnson, Andrew, mentioned, 501, 
538; monument to, unveiled, 199. 

Johnson, Charles E., manuscript 
collections of, mentioned, 189. 

Johnson, Edgar H., mentioned, 173. 

Johnson, Elmer D., acceps new po- 
sition, 116; publishes county his- 
tory, 116. 

Johnson, J. F., initiates Lincoln in- 
to “Heroes of America,” 515. 
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Johnson, Robert D., allows oral vot- 
ing in army, 514. 

Johnson, T. M., Mrs., participates 
= A ied unveiling ceremony, 

Johnston, Frontis W., addresses 
county society, 286; awarded 
Ford Fellowship, 443; delivers 
address, 183; his “The Courtship 
of Zeb Vance,” 222-239; leads 
discussion program in Jackson- 
ville meeting, 120; speaks on 
Zebulon Vance, 111 

Johnston, Hugh Buckner, Jr., 
article, “The Confederate Let- 
ters of Ruffin Barnes of Wilson 
County,” 75-99. 

Johnston, Samuel, bust of, in capi- 
tol, 196; makes statement on 
canal corporation, 55, 56. 

Johnston, William, Confederate 
candidate for governor, 496. 

Joines, Paul, featured on Folklore 
Society program, 113. 

Jolley, Harley E., to lecture at Ap- 
palachian State Teachers Col- 
lege, 286. 

Jonas, Charles Raper, participates 
 F aeaaael unveiling ceremony, 
118. 

Jones, county of, removes poor to 
Carteret, 4%9. 

Jones, Joseph, mentioned, 397. 

Jordan, Mrs. Joye E., heads Divi- 
sion of Museums, 200; meets 
with group in Salisbury, 449; 
visits Dupont museum, 288. 

Jordan, Mrs. Julia, assists in in- 
ventory of state agencies, 609. 

Jordan, Philip D., reviews A Docu- 
mentary History of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1776- 
1799, 266; reviews Southern Ac- 
cent, 2'70. 

Jordan, Weymouth T., reviews The 
History of a Southern State, 576; 
reviews Wiley Buck and Other 
Stories of the Concord Communi- 
ty, 100. 

Jorden runt i krigstid, by Gunhild 
Nordling Tegen, described, 40. 
Journal, by Julien Green, describ- 

ed, 36, 37. 

Journal of Mississippi History, 
mentioned, 179. : 

Journal of Southern History, wins 
place among historical journals, 


179. 

Journal (Wilmington), advises no 
public celebrations during Civil 
War, 536; requests reading of 
Declaration to soldiers, 539. 

Joyner, William B., killed, 96. 


Judson College, Hendersonville, 
— marker unveiled there, 
606. 

Junior Historian Movement, plans 
for launching of, 287. 

Justice, John Mitchell, reviews 
Arthur Pue Gorman, 438. 


K 


Kansas Freeman’s Relief Associa- 
tion, organizes, 20. 

Kansas-Nebraska bill, effect on 
South, 463. 

Keer, John, mentioned, 543. 

Keith, Alice B., promoted to pro- 
fessor, 286. 

Keller, Hans, writes article on New 
Bern, 119. 

Kellogg, Martin, Jr., presides at 
meeting, 114. 

Kenan, Thomas S., mentioned, 79n. 

Kennedy, J. P., writes to Calvin H. 
Wiley, 574. 

Kentucky Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Magazine, mentioned, 176. 
Kernodle, Mrs. George Albert, par- 
ticipates in marker unveiling 

ceremony, 118. 

Kill Devil Hill, celebration at, 287. 

Killette, Leuren D., mentioned, 78. 

Kincheloe, H. G., reviews The First 
Saratoga. Being the Saga of John 
Young and his Sloop-of-war, 585; 
reviews Southern Renascence. 
The Literature of the Modern 
South, 271. 

King, Grace, writes history, 175. 
King, James E., to teach at The 
Johns Hopkins University, 441. 
Kingsbury, Theodore Bryant, re- 
ceives letter about Calvin Wiley, 
421; receives letter from Wiley, 
419, 552, 554, 555, 558, 561, 564, 
—_ 572; receives Wiley letter, 

King’s Mountain, mentioned, 37. 

Kinnard, Karl, participates in 
marker unveiling ceremony, 118. 

Kirk, Colonel, leads raid, 478. 

Kiser, Mrs. J. L., participates in 
unveiling ceremony, 118. 

Kittrell, B. A., writes to Kingsbury 
concerning Wiley, 558. 

Klebaner, Benjamin Joseph, article, 
“Some Aspects of North Caro- 
lina Public Poor Relief, 1700- 
1860,” 479-493. 

Klingberg, Frank J., his The Cor- 
respondence Between Henry 
Stephens Randall and Hugh 
Blair Grigsby, 1856-1861, review- 
ed, 106. 
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Klingberg, Frank W., his The Cor- 
respondence Between Henry 
Stephens Randall and Hugh 
Blair Grigsby, 1856-1861, re- 
viewed, 106; to do research in 
California, 441. 

— Bernard, mentioned 

Knox, J. H., participates in Salis- 
bury discussion, 449, 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, searches for 
camp site, 341, 342. 

Krauss, Julius, his USA 1940; 
Roosevelt-Amerika in Entschei- 
dungsjahr, described, 39. 

Kuper, W. A., mentioned, 163; se- 
lected for railroad position, 156; 
works on railroad expansion, 165. 

Kurtz, Roberto, his La verdad 
-_ Estados Unidos, described, 

Kuyper, H. S. S., his Tweede reis 
naar Amerika; vier weken te 
Washington (rondom de eerste 
Internationale Arbeidsconferen- 
tie), described, 37. 


L 


Labaree, Leonard W., seeks Frank- 
lin material, 450. 

Labor, Department of, records in- 
ventoried, 609. 

Lacy, Dan M., becomes managing 
director of council, 116; publish- 
es records inventories, 197. 

Lady and the Devil, The, by Wil- 
liam Dimond, presented in Fay- 
etteville, 128. 

Lady of the Lake, The, by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, presented in Fayette- 
ville, 127, 128. 

“Lady of the Rock,” The,” by Mary 
J. Windle, depicts northern Puri- 
tans, 371, 372. 

Lafayette, or the Castle of Olmutz, 
by Samuel Woodworth, present- 
ed in Fayetteville, 127. 

Lambert, John R., Jr., his Arthur 
Pue Gorman, received, 122; re- 
viewed, 438. 

L’Amerique au jour le jour, by Si- 
mone de Beauvoir, described, 35. 

Lancaster and Company, signs 
ae to sell railroad bonds, 

Lander, Ernest M., Jr., publishes 
articles, 116; teaches at summer 
school, 604. 

Land Frauds Commission, reports 
of, preserved, 188. 

Landlord and Tenant Act, men- 
tioned, 26. 


Landscape of the Heart, mention- 
ed, 216. 

Lane, Joseph, North Carolina dele- 
gation votes for, 475. 

Laprade, William T., mentioned, 
174, 197; publishes article, 442; 
publishes “Twenty-five Years of 
Duke University,” and “State 
Parties and National Politics,” 
285; serves on Executive Board, 
200 


Latane, John H., mentioned, 174. 

Latrobe, Benjamin, plans to sur- 
vey canal, 58. 

La verdad sobre Estados Unidos, 
by Roberto Kurz, described, 37. 
Lawrence, Joshua, speaks at 1830 

celebration, 315. 

Lawson McGee Library, grows in 
size and importance, 180. 

Leach, J. T., introduces resolutions 
at peace meeting in Johnston 
County, 507; introduces resolu- 
— in Confederate Congress, 

Leavitt, Sturgis E., mentioned, 38. 

Leech, Margaret, mentioned, 241. 

Lefler, Hugh T., appointed to His- 
toric Sites Commission, 115; co- 
edits history, 115; heads panel 
at Raleigh meeting, 444; his A 
Documentary History of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1776- 
1799, reviewed, 266; his The His- 
tory of a Southern State, review- 
ed, 576; his Orange County 1752- 
1952, received, 121; reviewed, 
268; his Suggestions for the 
Study and Writing of a County 
or Local History, received, 119; 
receives Cannon Award, 114; 
reviews Richard Oswald’s Mem- 
orandum on the Foliy of Invad- 
ing Virginia, 274; serves on com- 
mission, 287. 

Legislative Reference Librarian, 
created, 191, 192. 

Leitner, Maria, her Eine Frau reist 
durch die Welt, described, 37-38. 

Lemmon, Sarah McCulloh, elected 
president of conference, 286; 
publishes article, 116; reviews 
Gubernatorial Campaigns and 
Administrations of David S. 
Reid, 1848-1854, 265. 

Leopard, seamen of, toasted, 305. 

Les Etats-Unis inconnus, by Louis 
Thomas, described, 40. 

Leslie, Alexander, brings in rein- 
forcements, 345. 

“Letters of a Young Novelist: Cal- 
vin Henderson Wiley,” edited by 
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Richard Walser, 410-421, 550- 
575. 

Letters on the Condition of the 
African Race in the United 
States, by Mary H. Schoolcraft, 
mentioned, 383. 

Lewis, Clifford M., his The Span- 
ish Jesuit Mission in Virginia 
1570-1572, received, 122. 

Lewis, Edward G., reviews Federal 
Aid to Veterans, 1917-1941, 280. 

Lewis, John Chapman, wins art 
award, 112 

Lewis, McDaniel, serves on Exe- 
cutive Board, 200; succeeds B. F. 
Brown as chairman of Executive 
Board of Department of Archives 
and History, 607. 

Lewis, William, mentioned, 60. 

Lewis, William F., speaks at un- 
= Judson College Marker, 

Lewis v. Wilkins, mentioned, 138. 

Liebig, Justus von, mentioned, 1, 

Life in the South, by C. H. Wiley, 
title page, 557. 

Life at the White Sulphur Springs; 
or Pictures of a Pleasant Sum- 
mer, by Mary J. Windle, criti- 
cizes northerners, 372. 

Life in Washington, and Life Here 
and There, by Mary J. Windle, 
criticizes northerners, 372. 

Ligon, Margaret, serves on award 
committee, 445. 

Lilly, Mrs. J. N., appointed to deed 
committee, 445. 

Lily, A Novel, by Sue P. Bowen, 
criticizes northern men, 376. 
Lincoln, Abraham, initiated into 

“Heroes of America,” 515. 

Lincoln, Benjamin, mentioned, 336. 

Lincoln, county of, acts to care for 
paupers outside poorhouse, 485; 
acts to employ paupers, 483; 
pays poor warden on per capita 
basis, 485; reduces aid to poor, 
481; requires paupers to move to 
almshouse, 487 

Lincolnton, historical marker un- 
veiled, 118. 

Linnegar, Isaac, Negro follower of 
Joseph Nichols, 457; unites with 
Quakers, 1798, 462. 

Linnegar, Rosannah, joins Quaker 
Society, 462; wife of Isaac Lin- 
negar, 457. 

“Listen to the Eagle Scream: One 
Hundred Years of the Fourth of 
July in North Carolina (1776- 
1876),” by Fletcher M. Greene, 
Part I, 295-320; Part II 529-549, 


Literary and Historical Activities 
in North Carolina, 1900-1905, 
published by Historical Commis- 
sion, 188. 

Little, Alla Pearl, participates in 
marker unveiling ceremony, 118. 

Little Benders, mentioned, 216. 

Little, William, defendant in whale 
oil case tried by vice-admiralty 
court, 525; mentioned, 527 

Littlejohn, James Thomas, writes 
letter of introduction for Wiley, 
418. 

Lively, K. K., treasurer, Rocking- 
ham Historical Society, 605. 

Loan of a Lover, The, by James 
R. Planche, presented in Fayette- 
ville, 130. 

Locke, John, author, “Fundamental 
Constitutions,” 517. 

Lofty and the Lowly, The, by Maria 
J. McIntosh, uses commercialism 
theme, 373. 

Long, Miss Reba, temporary secre- 
tary of Northampton County 
Historical Society, 605. 

Longworth, Nicholas, mentioned, 9. 

Look Homeward Angel, mentioned, 
202. 

Loonie, Albert J., his The Spanish 
Jesuit Mission in Virginia, 1570- 
1572, 122. 

Lord, H. C., mentioned, 153. 

Lords Proprietors, mentioned, 517. 

Loring, T., speaks at Wlimington 
celebration, 315. 

“Lost Colony, The,” mentioned, 180. 

Louisiana, delegates withdraw from 


Charleston Convention, 1860, 
475. 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 


mentioned. 179. 

Louisiana Historical Society, be- 
gins manuscript collection, 177. 
Louisiana Historical Society Publi- 

cations, commended, 176. 
Louisiana State University, Depart- 
ment of Archives of, grows in 
size and importance, 180. 
Lovick, John, mentioned, 525. 
Lowndes, William, South Carolin- 
ian opposes slavery restrictions 
in Missouri, 529. 

Lowry, R. F., elected vice-president 
of historical association, 117. 
Lucas, Alexander, poem of, pub- 

lished, 304. 
Lucas, John Henry, illness of, 84. 
Lucas, Patsey Tomlinson, mention- 
ed, 79n. 
Lucas, Riley, mentioned, 80. 
Lucas, Silas, mentioned, 79. 
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Lucas, W. A., owns Confederate 
letters, 78n. 

Lupton, M. L., issues invitation to 
visit New Bern, 114 

Luvass, Jay, announces library 
gifts, 443. 

Lynch, Caroline, mentioned, 91. 

Lynch, Wyatt, mentioned, 92. 


M 


Macartney, Clarence Edward, his 
Grant and His Generals, review- 
ed, 598. 

McCardy, Robert, master of sloop 
Ranger of Boston, 523. 

McCaw, James Brown, edits Con- 
federate States Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, 395. 

McClung, Mrs. Wayne, elected tem- 
porary secretary of group, 446. 
McConnell, John P., mentioned, 174. 
— Joseph M., mentioned, 
McCord, Louisa S., called economic 

determinist, 378, 379. 

ee Thomas C., mentioned, 

McCulloch, Henry, judge, vice-ad- 
miralty courts, 528. 

McDaniel, J. Gaskill, skit of, pre- 
sented at meeting, 114. 

McDowell Historical Society, spon- 
sors marker unveiling, 118. 

MacFarland, William, commends 
railroad president, 164. 

McGinnis Company, signs agree- 
— to sell railroad bonds, 156, 

McGirt, James Ephriam, life and 
writings of, 321-335. 

McGirt’s Magazine, begins publica- 
tion, 329, 330. 

McGregor, J. Rupert, addresses 
meeting, 286. 

McGowan, Louise, elected publicity 
— of historical association, 

= Henry R., mentioned, 

McIntosh, Maria J., finds character 
traits in commercialism, 373, 374. 

McKeithen, E. T., gives report at 
meeting, 117. 

MacKinder, Halford J., mentioned, 
242. 

MacKinney, Loren C., does research 
in Italy, 441; resumes duties at 
University, 603. 

McLean, Albert S., elected to asso- 
ciation office, 445; speaks at 
Enka, 449. 

McMaster, John Bach, considered 
realistic, 245. 


MacMillan, Dougald, article, “North 
Carolina Fiction for the Three 
Years Ending August 31, 1953— 
A Review,” 213-221; reviews 
“North Carolina Fiction for the 
Three Years Ending August 31, 
1953,” 182; speaks on North 
Carolina fiction, 111. 

McMullan, Mrs. Sidney, talks on 
“Historic Houses of Chowan 
County,” 604. 

— Ben Dixon, mentioned, 

9n. 

McNeill, John Charles, awarded 
we prize, 207; mentioned, 
212. 

McPherson, Elizabeth Gregory, 
conducts Sawyer marker unveil- 
ing ceremony, 449 

— John H., mentioned, 

McPherson, Reuben, wins cemeter- 
ies contest, 605. 

McRae, D. K., comments on cam- 
paign, 512. 

MeWilliams, Richebourg Galliard, 
his Fleur de Lys and Calumet 
Being the Pénicaut Narrative of 
French Adventure in Louisiana, 
reviewed, 591. 

Madison, James, guides committee 
organizing Dismal Swamp Canal 
Company, 54. 

Mahone, William, mentioned, 171. 

Malone, Henry T., reviews Thomas 

odney: Revolutionary and 
Builder of the West, 276. 

Manassas Gap, mentioned, 150n. 

Mandarin on the St. Johns, by 
Mary B. Graff, received, 121; re- 
viewed, 105. 

Mangum, Charles S., mentioned, 
149, 

Mangum, Willie P., mentioned in 
Wiley letter, 551; receives intro- 
duction request from Wiley, 415, 
417. 

Manual of Military Surgery, A, pre- 
pared by Confederate surgeons, 
395. 

Marcus Warland; or a Tale of the 
South, by Carolina Lee Hentz, is 
reply to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 380. 

Marine, Jonathan, great-grandfa- 
ther of James Whitcomb Riley, 
member of Nicholite Society, 462. 

Marin Vicuna, Santiago, his Por 
los Estados Unidos, described, 
38; writes of good roads enthu- 
siasts, 34. 

Maritime court, cases tried by vice- 
admiralty court, 519. : 

Marrotte, Paul A., appointed in- 
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structor, 114, 115; joins David- 
son faculty, 443. 

Martin, Andrew, issues Fourth of 
July proclamation, 300. 

Martin, Mrs. Florence Steele, court- 
ship of, 222-239. 

Martin, Isaac, traveling Quaker, 
mentioned, 461. 

Martin, William B., mentioned, 41n. 

Martin, county of, acts to build 
poorhouse, 482; inhabitants give 


to ve relief, 4 

Maryland Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Bulletin, mentioned, 179. 

Maryland Historical Magazine, 
commended, 176. 

Maryland Historical Notes, men- 
tioned, 179. 

Maryland Historical Society, begins 
manuscript collection, 177; col- 
lections in, increased, 179. 

Maryland Historical Society Pub- 
lications, mentioned, 176. 

Mason, C. R., mentioned, 151, 156, 
163; works on railroad expan- 
sion, 165. 

Maurey, Matthew F., holds mort- 
gage on railroad, 157. 

Mayflower Award, goes to Miracle 
in the Hills, 210. 

Mayfiower Society Award, present- 
ed to LeGette Blythe and Mary 
T. Martin Sloop, 111. 

Mayor des Planches, Edmondo, his 

ttraverso gli Stati Uniti per 
lemigrazione italiana, described, 
vig writes description of Valdese, 


Mecklenburg, county of, acts to 
—_ for paupers in almshouse, 

Medical Department of Confederate 
Army, organization and admin- 
istration of, 385-409. 

Mencken, H. L., publishes essay on 
southern culture, 201. 

Menzies, Donald S., participates ‘n 
marker unveiling ceremony, 118. 

Mercantile cases, eighteen cases 
tried by vice-admiralty court, 524. 

Meriwether, Colyar, works for 
— History Association, 
175. 

Merritt, Mrs. E. S., participates in 
marker unveiling ceremony, 118. 

Merrvfield, Jerry, performs with 
— theatrical group, 130, 
131. 

Mexican War, mentioned, 533. 

Mielche, Hakon, his Ovre i Sta- 
tern, described, 38; writes of 
race problem, 38. 


Miles, Edwin A., represents depart- 
ment at Florida meeting, 120; 
resigns as researcher for Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, 
607; reviews Fleur de Lys and 
Calumet. Being the Pénicaut 
Narrative of French Adventure 
in Louisiana, 591; reviews His- 
tory and Bibliography of Ala- 
bama Newspapers in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 583; serves as 
Researcher, 200; speaks at Jud- 
= College marker unveiling, 


Miller, William T., reviews The 
Burr Conspiracy, 602. 

Miracle in the Hills, authors of, re- 
ceive award, 111; by Mary T. 
Martin Sloop and _  LeGette 
= wins Mayflower Award, 

Mississippi, delegates withdraw 
from Charleston Convention, 
1860, 475. 

Mississippi Archives, begins manu- 
script collection, 177. 

Mississippi Historical Society, be- 
gins manuscript collection, 177. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, wins place among histori- 
cal journals, 179. 

= Wesley Clair, training of, 

Mitchell County Historical Asso- 
ciation, holds organizational 
meeting, 446. 

Mit dem Eselwagen durch U.S. A., 
4 Margarethe Geist, described, 


Moore, Albert B., describes Vance, 


Moore, B. E., delivers Fourth of 
July oration, 538. 

Moore, Clifton, conducts Pender 
County tour, 448. 

Moore, Miss Elizabeth, talks on 
“Historic Houses and Sites of 
Edenton,” 604. 

— Frederick W., mentioned, 

ee James, marker to, unveiled, 


Moore, John W., describes W. W. 
Avery, 469; his Roster of North 
Carolina Troops in the War Be- 
tween the States, indexed, 197. 

Moore, Samuel Preston, becomes 
 _reaaaaas surgeon general, 


Moore County Historical Associa- 
ay holds November meeting, 
117. 
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Moore County Historical Society, 
acquires Alston House, 605. 

“Moore’s Creek Bridge Campaign, 
cl author of, receives award, 

Moravians, express disapproval of 
boisterous celebration, 309, 310; 
= celebration, 301; mentioned, 


Morehead, Corinna Mary, marries 
William Waightstill Avery, 468. 

Morehead, John Motley, bust of, in 
capitol, 196; daughter marries 
W. W. Avery, 468. 

Moretz, Joseph A., III, unveils 
marker, 119. 

Morgan, Daniel, chooses Cowpens 
as battle site, 355; picture of, 
facing 343; plans end of retreat, 
362; receives gold medal from 
Congress, 368; returns to camp, 
340, 341; surveys battle results, 
366, 367. 

Morrison, Cameron, mentioned, 34, 


Moseley, Edward, judge, vice-ad- 
miralty court, 520. 
Moses, Edward P., mentioned, 185. 
Moss-Side, by Mary V. H. Terhune, 
treats marriage for money, 374. 
Mrs. Royall’s Southern Tour or 
Second Series of the Black Book, 
by Anne Newport Royall, criti- 
cizes the North, 371. 

Murfreesboro, mentioned, 37. 

Murphey, Archibald D., argues for 
trade route, 63; sends internal 
improvements program to As- 
sembly, 58. 

Murray, Paul, elected to associa- 
tion executive committee, 112; 
presents award, 111: reviews 


Hillsboro: Colonial and Revolu-— 


tionary, 108. 
Mutter, Thomas D., receives letter 
of introducion to Wiley, 418. 
Myers, E. T. D., makes railroad 
survey, 166, 167: mentioned, 163. 
Mystery and Other Poems, A., 
rz, of questioned, 331, 
4 


N 


Nag’s Head, mentioned, 37. 

Naisawald, Louis Von L., publishes 
article, 116. 

Nash, Frank, his Hillsboro: Col- 
onial and Revolutionary, received, 
121; reviewed, 108. 

Nash, county of, authorizes special 
tax for almshouse, 482; opens 
farm to aid poor, 485; poorhouse 
tax, 480. 


Nashville (Tennessee), returns to 
observance of Fourth after Civil 
War, 539. 

Nashville (Tennessee) Colored Con- 
vention, meets, 19. 

Navigation Acts, enforced by vice- 
admiralty courts, 519; violations 
of, twenty-three cases tried by 
vice-admiralty court, 524. 

Neal v. Bellamy, mentioned, 142, 
143. 

Negro Slave Songs by Miles Mark 
Fisher, reviewed, 588. 

Nelly, sloop, mentioned, 523. 

Ness, Kenneth, wins art award, 112. 

Neville, Eliza, writes “Lines on 
Reading Mrs. Trollope’s Factory 
Boy,” 376, 377. 

Nevins, Allan, addresses annual 
meeting, 111; delivers “New 
Lamps for Old in History,” 183; 
his “‘New Lamps for Old in His- 
tory,” 240-251. 

New Bern, holds 1778 celebration 
under federal authorization, 299. 

New Bern, vice-admiralty court 
moved there when government 
moved, 521. 

New Bern Little Theatre, presents 
skit at meeting, 114. 

Newcastle, Duke of, participant in 
Burrington-Everard struggle, 
525. 

“New Lamps for Old in History,” 
by Allan Nevins, 240-251; de- 
livered by Allan Nevins, 183. 

Newsome, Albert Ray, elected sec- 
retary of Historical Commission, 
193; his The History of a South- 
ern State, reviewed, 576; resigns, 
195. 

Nicholas, Wilson, Cary, mentioned, 
57n; urges improvement of Roa- 
noke waterway, 59 

Nicholites, followers of Joseph 
Nichols, 455; insist on plainess, 
457; located in Guilford County, 
453; meeting houses in Guilford 
County, 460; merge with Quak- 
ers, 462; migrate to North Caro- 
lina, 1775, 460; originate on Del- 
aware-Maryland border, 453; pe- 
tition General Assembly in 1778 
against war and capital punish- 
ment, 456; second migration, 
1778, 460. 

Nicholite Society, organizes in 1774, 
461. 

Nichols, Joseph, birth of, 453; 
founder of Nicholite Society, 453; 
influenced by Quaker principles, 
454; preaches against slavehold- 
ing, 457 
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Nichols, Lawrence R., appointed to 
_ College history faculty, 

Nichols, Roger, his Amerika i 
Billeder og Text, described, 38. 

Neumann, Erwin, his Bericht uber 
eine Studienreise in den Vere- 
inigten Staaten von Nordameri- 
ka, described, 36. 


Noble, Marcus C. S., appointed to 
Historical Commission, 187. 

Norfolk (Virginia), assured of be- 
coming produce center, 66, at- 
tempts to regain superiority of 
her port, 51, 52, 62; holds Fourth 
of July celebration, 308. 

Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad 
mentioned, i50n. 

Norris, Hoke, his “North Carolina 
Non-Fiction Books of the Year,” 
201-206; mentioned, 182; reads 
papers at meeting, 111. 

Northampton, county of, special 
tax authorized for almshouse, 
482. 

Northampton County Historical 
Society, holds organizational 
meeting, 605. 

North Carolina, called “Ireland of 
the Union,” 542; celebration of 
Fourth of July, 1776-1876, in, 
295-320; delegates remain in 
Charleston Convention, 475; del- 
egation withdraws from BRalti- 
more Convention, 476, 477; ef- 
forts to develop Roanoke water- 
way, 50-74; foreigners write 
travel books on, 34-40; lags be- 
hind in internal improvements, 
543; leads in wine production, 
11; receives toasts on July 4, 
541; sharecropping and tenancy 
in, 134-149; toasted as “Rip Van 
Winkle State,” 542. 

North Carolina Artists’ Sixteenth 
Annual Exhibition, previewed, 
113. 

“North Carolina Awards in Litera- 
ture and History,” bv Richard 
Walser, 207-212; mentioned, 182. 

“North Carolina’ Bibliography, 
1952-1953,” by Mary Lindsay 
Thornton, 252-264. 

North Carolina Booklet, commend- 
ed, 176; mentioned, 189. 

North Carolina Confederate His- 
tory Fund, provided to prepare 
history, 191. 

North Carolina Council for the So- 
cial Studies, holds conference at 
Duke, 444. 


x 


North Carolina Council of Safety, 
receives news of Declaration of 
Independence, 297. 

“North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History - The First 
Half Century, The,” by Henry 
en 184-200; mentioned, 
1 


“North Carolina Fiction for the 
Three Years Ending August 31, 
1953—A Review,” by Dougald 
ee 213-221; mentioned, 

North Carolina Folklore Society, 
holds forty-second annual meet- 
ing, 113. 

North Carolina Historical and Gen- 
ealogical Register, 176. 

North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, duties of, expanded in 1907, 
186; moves to State Administra- 
tion Building, 190; occupies part 
of Education Building, 197; spon- 
sors federal relief projects, 196; 
stimulates interest in writing 
and history, 184. 

North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion: Forty Years of Public Serv- 
ice, 1903-1943, The, published, 
198. 

North Carolina Historical Review, 
The, launched, 193; mentioned, 
179; student’s article in, to re- 
ceive award, 209. 

North Carolina Historical Society, 
endorsed by secretary of His- 
torical Commission, 189; has 
large manuscript collection, 177. 

North Carolina Historic Sites Com- 
mission, holds organizational 
meeting, 286. 

North Carolina: The History of a 
Southern State, by Lefler and 
Newsome, reviewed, 576. 

“North Carolina Non-Fiction Books 
of the Year,” by Hoke Norris, 
201-206; mentioned, 182. 

North Carolina Society for the 
Preservation of Antiquities, holds 
thirteenth annual meeting, 113. 

North Carolina Society of County 
and Local Historians, establishes 
permanent headquarters in Chap- 
el Hill, 604; holds December 
meeting, 114; presents Smith- 
wick Award, 212; sponsors Pend- 
er County tour, 448; sponsors 
Sampson County tour, 447; takes 
action on D. Smithwick 
Award, 209. 

North Carolina State Art Society, 
— annual meeting, 
112. 


























North Carolina State College, men- 
tioned, 39. 

North River, canal to, planned, 52, 
53 


Norton, Clifford C., receives hono- 
rary degree, 115. 

Nutbush District, Granville Coun- 
BA celebrates Fourth of July, 
45. 


O 

Oates, John A., receives Smithwick 
Award, 114-212; speaks at mark- 
er unveiling, 448. 

O’Boyle, Lenore, to do research in 
Germany, 442. 

Ocracoke Island, places on, named, 
41-49. 

O’Hara, James E., estimates Negro 
emigrants, 31; testifies on Negro 
migration, 27, 28. 

“The Old North State,” expresses 
loyalty to North Carolina, 542; 
written expressly for Fourth of 
July, 542. 

Olds, Fred A., his An Abstract of 
North Carolina Wills From 
About 1760 to About 1800, re- 
viewed, 423; to be reprinted, 120; 
transfers museum items, 190. 

O’Neal, George, mentioned, 42n. 

O’Neal, Howard, mentioned, 42n. 

O’Neal, John, mentioned, 42n. 

Onslow, county of, authorizes spe- 
cial tax for almshouse, 482. 

Orange, county of, allows aid to 
paupers, 483; allows poorhouse 
guest to pay board, 484; alms- 
house act of 1811, 486; almshouse 
wardens discipline inmates, 484; 
wardens request support from 
owner of slave, 492. 

Orange and Alexandria Railroad, 
mentioned, 150n. 

Orange County 1752-1952, by Hugh 
T. Lefler and Paul Wager, re- 
ceived, 121; reviewed, 268. 

Ord, Edward O. C., gives permis- 
sion to operate railroad, 150. 
Order Knights of the Golden Circle, 
persuade Wooten to forbid cir- 

culation of Standard, 505. 

“Organization and Administration 
of the Confederate Medical De- 
partment,” by H. H. Cunning- 
ham, 385-409. 

Orton, William, holds mortgage on 
railroad, 157. 

O’Sheal, David, defendant in whale 
oil case tried by vice-admiralty 
court, 525. 

Otey, Charles N., testifies on Negro 

migration, 29. 
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Our Christmas Symbols, by Aylene 
E. and Cameron Cooke, received, 
119. 

Our Meg, by Mrs. H. E. Wilson, 
treats of suffering Negroes, 378. 

Ovre i Staterne, by Hakon Mielche, 
described, 38. 

Outdoor relief, method of main- 
tenance for non-resident poor in 
North Carolina, 485. 

Outspoken, 150 Years of the News 
and Courier, by Herbert Ravenel 
Sass, reviewed, 101. 

Owen, Thomas M., heads Alabama 
agency, 177; writes history, 175. 


P 


Page, Frank, mentioned, 34, 38. 

Pamlico Adventure, The, sloop, 
seized at Pamlico, 520. 

“Papers from the Fifty-third An- 
nual Session of the State Liter- 
ary and Historical Association, 
Raleigh, December, 1953, Intro- 
duction,” by Christopher Critten- 
den, 182-183. 

Papers of the Alabama Historical 
Society, The, mentioned, 176. 
Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, 

The, mentioned, 199. 

Papers of the Southern Historical 
Society, commended, 176. 

Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Feb- 
ruary 1785, The, volume VIII, 
by Julian P. Boyd, Mina R. 
Bryan, and Elizabeth L. Hutter, 
received, 122; reviewed, 435. 

Papers of Willie Person Mangum, 
The, volume III, edited by Henry 
T. Shanks, reviewed, 422. 

Pardon and Amnesty under Lin- 
coln and Johnson, by Jonathan 
Truman Dorris, received, 121; 
reviewed, 426. 

Parish, Willis, mentioned, 486. 

Parisher, Sarah, mentioned, 489. 

Parker, Franklin D., publishes 
“Jose Cecilio del Valle and the 
Establishment of the Central 
American Confederation,” 286. 

Parker, Harold T., works in French 
archives, 442. 

Parker, John W., “James Ephraim 
McGirt: Poet of ‘Hope Defer- 
red,’ ” 321-335. 

Parkman, Francis, placed at head 
of historians, 240. 

Parrish, John, mentioned, 82. 

Paschal, Francis, reviews Ameri- 
can Constitutional Custom: A 
Forgotten Factor in the Found- 

ing, 600. 
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Pasquotank, county of, bills estate 
to care for slave in poorhouse, 
491; builds almshouse, 482; care 
of paupers, 480; eliminates out- 
door aid, 487; employment act 
for paupers, 483; requires bond 
for freed Negroes, 491. 

Pasquotank County Historical So- 
ciety, organized, 446. 

Patrick, J. Max, his Savannah’s 
Pioneer Theater from its Origins 
—- received, 121; reviewed, 

Patrick, Rembert W., his Florida 
Fiasco: Rampant Rebels on the 
Georgia-Florida Border, 1810- 
1815, reviewed, 430. 

Patriotism, embodiment of all 
Fourth of July toasts, 549. 

Patterson, Mrs. J. Lindsay, estab- 
lishes literary award, 207. 

Patton, Frances Gray, awarded Sir 
Walter Raleigh Cup, 183, 210; 
receives fiction award, 112. 

Patton, James W., reviews Pardon 
and Amnesty under Lincoln and 
Johnson, 426. 

Patton, Mrs. Sadie Smathers, con- 
ducts tour of Polk County, 605; 
presides at marker unveiling, 
449; receives trophy, 444; serves 
on Executive Board, 200; speaks 
at Montreat meeting, 286. 

Paul Pry, by John Brougham, pre- 
sented in Fayetteville, 127; pub- 
-— by Anne Newport Royall, 

Paxton, James G., writes of rail- 
road fund raising project, 153. 

Payne, Henry B., speaks, Demo- 
cratic Convention, Charleston, 
1860, 474. 

Payne, Peter, collector of Port 
Roanoke, 523. 

ay Men,” desire convention, 

——- movement, development of, 

Peanut, by Ruth and Latrobe Car- 
roll, wins award, 111, 211. 


Pearson, Miss Marjorie, holds re- 
ception for historical meeting, 

Pearson, Richmond M., comments 
on agricultural leases and con- 
tracts, 142; gives decision in 
turpentine case, 137; mentioned, 
500; nominated by two parties, 
146; rules in agricultural part- 
nership case, 138, 139. 

Pearson, Thomas, holds reception 
= historical society meeting, 


Peele, William Joseph, appointed to 
Historical Commission, 185; dies, 
192; reappoined to Historical 
Commission, 186, 187. 

Pegg, Carl, leads discussion pro- 
gram, 119, 120. 

Pegg, Valentine, member Nicholite 
Society, 460; signer, Nicholite 
Petition, 456; unites with Quak- 
ers, 462. 

— George H., mentioned, 

a. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, freight 
rates of, compared, 168. 

Perfection, or the Maid of Munster, 
by T. Haynes Bagley, presented 
in Fayetteville, 129. 

Perquimans, county of, opens alms- 
house, 487. 

Perry, Percival, awarded Duke 
grant, 443; reads paper at Jack- 
sonville meeting, 119. 

Perry, Samuel L., heads Negro 
agency, 22; indicted for forgery, 
26; mentioned, 32; testifies in mi- 
gration hearings, 23-26. 

Perry, William S., mentioned, 27. 

Person, county of, approves home 
relief for paupers, 485; assists 
paupers, 481; poorhouse wardens 
discipline inmates, 483. 

Peters, Mrs. William, elected offi- 
cer in historical society, 446. 

Petersburg and Roanoke Railroad, 
mentioned, 150n. 

Petersburg Railroad, put into serv- 
ice, 66. 

Petersburg Railroad 
chartered, 70. 

Peterson, Owen M., article, “W. W. 
Avery in the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention of 1860,” 463-478. 

Petrie, George, mentioned, 173. 

Pettigrew Hospital, sketch of, cover 
of July issue. 

Pfaff, Eugene E., takes leave of ab- 
sence, 604. 

Philanthropic Society, University 
.. North Carolina, mentioned, 

Phillips, Dorothy R., reviews Amer- 
ican Gun Makers, 107; shows 
slides at meeting, 113. 

Phillips, Ulrich B., mentioned, 174. 

Pickens, Andrew, joins Morgan’s 
forces, 347; orders troops to fire, 
860; receives sword from Con- 
gress, 368. 

Pierce, Franklin, mentioned, 477. 

Pierpont, Francis, addresses As- 
sembly on state-held stocks, 169; 
favors completion of railroads, 
154. 


Company, 
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Pierson, W. W., finds Spanish doc- 
uments, 194. 

Pioneers of France in the New 
World, mentioned, 240. 

Pitt, county of, maintains paupers 
outside almshouses, 485. 

Pittman, Hobson, addresses art so- 
ciety, 112. 

Pittman, Thomas M., becomes 
chairman of Historical Commis- 
sion, 192. 

“Place Names on Ocracoke Island,” 
article by C. A. Weslager, 41-49. 

Planter Management and Capital- 
ism in Ante-Bellum Georgia, by 
= Virgil House, reviewed, 

Planter’s Northern Bride The, by 
Carolina Hentz, treats subject of 
slavery, 381. 

Plonk, Mrs. Carl A., presents 
award, 111. 

Plymouth, chosen as distribution 
center, 63. 

Poe, Clarence, elected to Art So- 
ciety board of directors, 112; 
pays tribute to Katherine Pendle- 
ton Arrington, 112. 

Point of Honor, or the School for 
Soldiers, The, by Charles Kemble, 
presented in Fayetteville, 126. 

Polk, James Knox, monument to, 
unveiled, 199. 

Polk, Thomas, has discussion with 
Greene, 341. 

Polk, William T. his Southern Ac- 
cent received, 121; reviewed, 270; 
pays tribute to Katherine Pendle- 
ton Arrington, 112; serves on 
commission, 287. 

Pool, John, follows Holden in peace 
movement, 508; introduces reso- 
lutions in senate, 515, 516. 

Poor Soldier, The, by John O’Keefe, 
presented in Fayetteville, 127. 
Popular sovereignty, discussed by 
. Avery, 473, 474 
Porcher, Francis Peyre, writes 
Resources of the Southern Fields 
and Forests, Medical, Economi- 

cal, and Agricultural, 395. 

Por los Estados Unidos, by Santi- 
ago Marin Vicuna, described, 38. 

Porter, Edmond, judge, vice-ad- 
miralty court, 520, 525. 

Ports, colonial North Carolina, 517. 

Portsmouth (Virginia), wins over 
trade from Norfolk, 51 

Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad, 
chartered, 72; mentioned, 150n. 

Powell, William S., elected presi- 
dent of historical society, 114; 
his The Carolina Charter of 1668 


published, 288; his St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church 1 758-1958, re- 
ceived, 122; his St. Luke’s Epis- 
copal Church, reviewed, 269; his 
Suggestions for the Study and 
writing of a County or Local 
History, received, 119; partici- 
pates on discussion panel, 444; 
reviews Mandarin on St. 
Johns, 105. 

Pratt, Willis W., his Galveston Is- 
land. The Journal of Francis C. 
Sheridan, 1839-1840, reviewed, 
592. 

Presbyterian Archives, at Mon- 
treat, grows in size and impor- 
tance, 179. 

Pressly, Thomas J., his Americans 
Interpret Their Civil War, re- 
viewed, 429. 

Prize case trials, six tried by vice- 
admiralty court, 524. 

Proceedings of the First Conf eder- 
ate Congress, Fourth Session, 7 
December, 1863-February, 1864, 
edited by Frank E. Vandiver, re- 
viewed, 428. 

Progression, or, The South De- 
fended, by Mary S. S. Homes, 
describes abolitionists as fana- 
tics, 383. 

Public Instruction, Department of, 
records inventoried, 609. 

Public Welfare, Department of, 
records inventoried, 609. 

Publication of the Alabama His- 
torical Society, commended, 176. 

Publications of the Arkansas His- 
a Association, commended, 

Publications of the Mississippi His- 
torical Society, commended, 176. 

Publications of the Southern His- 
— Association, enters last year, 

Pugh, George Ellis, speaks at Dem- 
ocratic Convention, Charleston, 
1860, 474. 

Pugh, J. F., gives research report, 
117; publishes Camden County 
history, 450. 

Pugh, Robert L., reads paper by 
Mrs. Zebulon B. Vance, 114. 

Pulsations americaines, by Cyril 
Chessex, described, 36. 

= Prize, awarded Doris Betts, 


Q 


Quakers, absorb Nicholite Society, 
462; condemn slavery, 457; in- 
fluence Joseph Nichols, 454; lo- 
cate in Guilford County, 456. 
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Queen’s Gift, by Inglis Fletcher, 
competes for award, 211. 


R 


R. D. W. Connor Award, offered for 
first time, 182; presented to Hugh 
F. Rankin, 111, 212; to be award- 
ed for article, 209. 

Rachal, William M. E., reviews 
The Autobiography of Colonel 
James Trumbull, Patriot-Artist, 
1756-1848, 596. 

Radcliffe College, sponsors archival 
and historical procedures insti- 
tute, 288. 

Railroads, in Virginia’s Reconstruc- 
tion period, 150-172. 

Raleigh. mentioned, 35. 

Raleigh and Gaston Railroad, con- 
nects with Petersburg railroad, 


ee 
Sir Walter Raleigh Award, goes 
to Inglis Fletcher and Frances 
Gray Patton, 111, 112, 210, 211; 
provided by Historical Book Club, 


208. 

om Charles W., mentioned, 
174. 

Ramsey, David, claims speaking 
distinction, 301; speaks at cele- 
brations, 313, 314. 

Ramsey, D. Hiden, elected associa- 
tion vice-president, 112: serves 
on award committee, 445. 

Randolph, Beverly, urges recogni- 
tion of canal corporation, 55. 

Range, Willard, his A Century of 
Georgia Agriculture, 1850-1950, 
reviewed, 582. 

Rankin, Hugh F., “Cowpens: Pre- 
lude to Yorktown,” 336-369; wins 
R. D. W. Connor Award, 111, 
212. 

Ransom, Matt W., bust of, in capi- 
tol, 196. 

Raper, Charles Lee, appointed to 
Historical Commission, 186; 
author, North Carolina: a Study 
in English Colonial Government, 
518; mentioned, 174. 

Raper, Horace W., article, “Wil- 
liam W. Holden and the Peace 
Movement in North Carolina,” 
493-517. 

Reade, Edwin G., comments on law, 
142; meets with Holden, 503; 
nominated by two parties, 146; 
proposed as Conservative candi- 
date for governor, 496; Vance 
eliminates as candidate, 510. 

Recorder (Hillsboro), states post- 
Civil War attitude on Fourth of 
July celebrations, 540. 


Records of the Moravians in North 
Carolina, mentioned, 199. 

Register, Charity, mentioned, 489. 

Register of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society, commended, 176. 

Register (Raleigh), advocates con- 
tinuance of July 4th observance 
after Civil War begins, 536. 

Reid, Paul Apperson, his Guberna- 
torial Campaigns and Admini- 
strations of David S. Reid, 1848- 
1854, received, 121; reviewed, 
265; serves on commission, 287. 

Reissig, Luis, his Algunas obser- 
vaciones de un viaje por America, 
described, 39. 

Rentfrow, Calvin, menticned, 82. 

Repetto, Nicholas, his Impresiones 
= los Estados Unidos, described, 
ec 9. 

Resources of the Southern Fields 
and Forests, Medical, Economi- 
cal, and Agricultural, by Francis 
Peyre Porcher, published, 395. 

Revenue, Department of, records 
inventoried, 609. 

Reynolds, Mrs. G. D. B., presides at 
Albemarle meeting, 446. 

Reynolds, John H., mentioned, 174. 

Reynolds, Miss Maude, holds office 
in Rockingham Historical Socie- 
ty, 605. 

Rhett, Robert Barnwell, edits 
Charleston Mercury, 470. 

Rice Planter and Sportsman: The 
Recollections of J. Motte Alston, 
1821-1909, reviewed, 581. 

Rice, Philip M., article, “The Early 
Development of the Roanoke 
Waterway—A Study in Inter- 
state Relations,” 50-74. 

Richard Oswald’s Memorandum on 
the Folly of Invading Virginia, 
the strategic Importanve of Ports- 
mouth, and the Need for Civilian 
Control of the Military—Written 
in 1781 by the British negotiator 
of the first American Treaty of 
Peace, edited by W. Stitt Robin- 
son, Jr., received, 121; reviewed, 
274. 

Richmond (Virginia), merchants 
= attempt to attract river trade, 


Richmond, Fredericksburg and Po- 
tomac Railroad, mentioned, 150n. 

Richmond and Danville Railroad, 
mentioned, 150n. 

Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, 
mentioned, 150n. 

Ricks, Guilford, mentioned, 82. 

Ricks, Robert H., donates to his- 
tory fund, 191. 
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Riker, Thad W., mentioned, 174. 

Riley, Franklin L., mentioned, 173. 

Riley, James Whitcomb, mentioned, 
462. 

Ritchie, Thomas J., resolution of, 
adopted, 155. 

Roanoke, by Calvin H. Wiley, syn- 
opsis of, 412-413; title page, 571. 

Roanoke, port of legal entry into 
colonial North Carolina, 517. 

Roanoke-Chowan Award, establish- 
ed, 182, goes to Frank Borden 
Hanes, 111, 209. 

Roanoke-Chowan Poetry Award, 
presented to Frank Borden 
Hanes, 111, 209. ; 

Roanoke Island, mentioned, 37. 

Roanoke Island Historical Associa- 
tion, holds December meeting, 
114. 

Roanoke Navigation Company, 
chartered, 57; directors of, re- 
verse position, 65; opposes Wel- 
don and Appomattox plans, 68; 
plans to lock upper Roanoke 
River in basin, 64; sanctions 
Appomattox connection, 68; to 
consolidate with North Carolina 
company, 67; use of, as trade 
agent planned, 63; Virginia and 
North Carolina invest in, 62. 

Roanoke River, becomes feeder for 
railroads, 73; course of, 50-51. 

Roberts, Alma O., elected secretary 
of historical society, 117. 

Roberts, Mrs. Frank, heads society 
committee, 446; reports to Curri- 
tuck Historical Society, 606. 

Robinson, Blackwell P., edits re- 
vised North Carolina State Guide, 
115; reads paper at Raleigh meet- 
ing, 444; to deliver portion of 
county history, 117. 

Robinson, W. Stitt, Jr., his Richard 
Oswald’s Memorandum, received, 
121; reviewed, 274. 

Robeson County Historical Society, 
meets in Lumberton, 286. 

Rockingham Historical Society, 
a organizational meeting; 

Rockwell, Kiffin Yates, historical 
marker to, unveiled, 448. 

Rodes, Robert E., mentioned, 78. 

Rodick, Burleigh Cushing, his 
American Constitutional Custom: 
A Forgotten Factor in the Found- 
ing, received, 121; reviewed, 600. 

Rodman, William B., clarifies dif- 
ference between  sharecropper 
and tenant, 139-142. 

Roe, Clara G., reviews George 
Washington’s America, 597. 


Rogers, Carroll W., conducts tour 
of Polk County, 605. 

Rojas, Rosa Maria, her Estados 
Unidos romantico, described, 39. 

Ronald, William, guides canal com- 
mittee, 54. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, mentioned, 
aoe presents Patterson Cup, 

Ross, Ralph Colin, his Von Chicago 
nach Chungking; einem jungem 
deutschen erschliesst sich die 
Welt, described, 39. 

Ross, William, Judge, vice-admiral- 
ty court, 521. 

Rossiter, Clinton, his Seedtime of 
= Republic wins book prize, 

Roster of North Carolina Troops 
in the War Between the States, 
by John W. Moore, index pre- 
pared on, 197. 

Rouse, Andrew, mentioned, 480. 

Rowan Story, 1735-1953: A Narra- 
tive History of Rowan County, 
North Carolina, The, by James 
S. Brawley, reviewed, 425. 

Rowe, Mrs. John S., participates 
Taal unveiling ceremony, 

Rowe, William F., wounded, 97. 

Rowland, Dunbar, heads Mississippi 
agency, 177; writes history, 175. 

Royall, Ann Newport, attacks 
northern puritanism, 370, 371. 

Rubin, Louis D., his Southern 
Renascence: The Literature of 
the Modern South, received, 122; 
reviewed, 271. 

Ruffin, Edmund, mentioned, 13; 
writes Sidney Weller, 15. 

Ruffin, Thomas, mentioned, 495; re- 
ceives letter from Samuel P. Hill 
and W. W. Avery, 477; rules on 
sharecropping, 136. 

Rulfs, Donald J., his article, “The 
Ante-Bellum Professional Thea- 
ter in Fayetteville,” 125-133; re- 
views Savannah’s Pioneer Thea- 
ter from Its Origins in 1800, 
103. 

Rush, Caroline E., contrasts North 
with South, 377. 

Russell, Phillips, his Suggestions 
for the Study and Writing of a 
County or Local History, receiv- 
ed, 119; serves as panel member, 
444. 

Rutherford College, historical mar- 
ker unveiled there, 606. 

Rutherford, county of, poorhouse 
superintendent favorite of poor, 
484, 
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Rutherford County Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, conducts second historic 
tour, 447. 

Rutherford Trace, marker unveiled 
at, 449 


s 


St. John, John P., heads relief 
association, 20. 

St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 1758- 
1958, by William S. Powell, re- 
ceived, 122; reviewed, 269. 

Salisbury, July Fourth celebration 
demands equal representation for 
western North Carolinians, 543; 
mentioned, 38. 

Salisbury Prison, mentioned, 500. 

Sally, A. S., heads South Carolina 
commission, 177; writes history, 
175. 

Salt and Pepper, by Ruth and Lat- 
robe Carroll, competes for award, 
211. 

Salzburgers and Their Descendants, 
The, by P. A. Storbel, reviewed, 
434. 

Sampson, county of, acts to aid 
non-residents of almshouse, 485. 

Sass, Herbert Ravenel, his Out- 
spoken, 150 Years of the News 
and Courier, reviewed, 101. 

Satterlee, L. D., his American Gun 
Makers, reviewed, 107. 

Saunders, William L., mentioned, 
187. 

Savannah’s Pioneer Theater from 
Its Origins to 1810, by J. Max 
Patrick, received, 121; reviewed, 
103. 

Sawyer, Elizabeth, mentioned, 489. 

Sawyer, Lemuel, marker unveiled 
at grave of, 449. 

Scharf, J. Thomas, quoted, 398. 

Scheffer, Paul, his USA 1940; 
Roosevelt-Amerika in Entschei- 
dungsjahr, described, 39. 

Schlegel, Marvin W., reviews 
Orange County—1752-1952, 268. 

Schoolcraft, Mary Howard, writes 
on abolitionism, 375; writes on 
abolitionist fanaticism, 382, 383. 

Scott, Job, traveling Quaker preach- 
er visits Nicholites, 458. 

Scott, Tom, buys controlling in- 
terest in railroad, 170 

Scuppernong-§ grape, 
finest southern grape, 9. 

Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad, 
mentioned, 1507. 

Sebba, Gregor, his Georgia Studies: 
Selected Writings of Robert Pres- 
ton Brooks, received, 121. 


considered 


Secession, mentioned, 533, 534. 

“Secession” Convention, orders elec- 
tion, 496 . 

Seddon, James W., mentioned, 500. 

Seedtime of the Republic: The Ori- 
gin of the American Tradition of 
Political Liberty, by Clinton Ros- 
siter, wins book prize, 451. 

Selby, Pembroke, receives aid for 
grandchildren, 481. 

Selected Papers of Cornelia Phil- 
lips Spencer, by Louis R. Wilson, 
received, 122; reviewed, 424. 

Sellers, Charles G., Jr., publishes 
article, 116; to teach summer 
school, 442. 

Semmes, Raphael, his Baltimore 
as Seen by Visitors, 1783-1860, 
reviewed, 437, 

Sentinel (Raleigh), expresses re- 
gret over loss of ideas of Declara- 
tion, 539. 

Settle, George, mentioned, 514. 

Settle, Judge Thomas, considered 
possible candidate, 510. 

Shackford, James Atkins, reviews 

Chronicler of the Cavaliers, 273 

Shadow of the Swimmer, The, 
quoted, 219. 

Shanahan, Denis, mentioned, 165. 

Shanks, Henry T., his The Papers 
of Willie Person ‘Mangum, volume 
III, reviewed, 422. 

“Sharecropper and Tenant in the 
Courts of North Carolina,” arti- 
cle by Marjorie Mendenhall 
Applewhite, 134-149. 

Sharpe, William H., 
93n. 

Sharpe, Willie Gray, sketch of. 
93n. 


mentioned, 


Shepard, Jesse G., mentioned, 469; 
writes to Calvin H. Wiley, 562. 

“Shoreline,” quoted, 219-220. 

Shuford, Mrs. Joseph W., partici- 
pates in marker unveiling cere- 
mony, 118. 

“Sidney Weller: Ante-Bellum Pro- 
moter of Agricultural Reform,” 
article by C. O. Cathey, 1-17. 

Sikes, Enoch W., mentioned, 173. 

Simkins, Francis Butler, his A 
History of the South, received, 
121; reviews Family Letters of 
the Three Wade Hamptons, 1782- 
1901, 579. 

Simpson, Needham, mentioned, 42n. 

or St. George L., mentioned, 

Sitterson, J. Carlyle, appointed to 
awards jury, 115; publishes arti- 
cle, 115. 
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Sizer, Theodore, his Autobiography 
of Colonel John Trumbull, receiv- 
ed, 121, reviewed, 596. 

Skaggs, Marvin L., attends meeting 
at Denison University, 604. 

Skard, Sigmund, his Amerikanske 

problem, described, 39-40. 

Sloop, Mary T. Martin, her Miracle 
in the Hills wins Mayflower 
Award, 111, 183, 210; honored at 
Mayflower Society meeting, 114. 

Smallwood, William mentioned in 
rumor, 337. 

Smiley, David L., attends Wincon- 
sin meting, 443; promoted to 
assistant professor, 116; reviews 
Decision for War, 1917, 281; 
reviews St. Luke's Episcopal 
Church, 1753-1953, 269. 

Smith, Charles H., heads Confede- 
rate medical bureau, 393. 

Smith, E. Kirby, sends troops to 
Madison County, 497. 

Smith, Henry A. Middleton, writes 
history, 175. 

Smith, John, mentioned, 48. 

Smith, Justin H., mentioned, 190. 

Smith, Walter, announces cemetery 
award, 446; heads cemeteries 
committee, 447. 

Smith, William, defendant in whale 
oil case tried by vice-admiralty 
court, 525. 

Smith, Willis, papers of, added to 
Flowers Collection, 443. 

Smithwick Award, presented to 
John A. Oates, 114; promoting 
local historical writing, 209. 

Snowden, Yates, mentioned, 174. 

Snuggs, W. F., appointed to deed 
committee, 445. 

Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the State of North Carolina, 
holds December meeting, 114; 
initiates literary award, 207-208. 

Some Simple Songs and a Few 
More Ambitious Attempts, by 
James E. McGirt, appears, 327. 

Sommer, Clemens, elected to Art 
Society board of directors, 112. 

Sondley, Foster Alexander, ap- 
pointed to Historical Commission, 
185. 

Songs Merry and Sad, by John 
Charles McNeill, issued in book 
form, 207. 

Sons of the Revolution, endorsed 
by secretary of Historical Com- 
mission, 189. 

South Carolina, delegates withdraw 
from Charleston Convention, 475. 

South Carolina Historical and Gen- 
ealogical Magazine, commended, 
176. 


South Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion Bulletin, mentioned, 179. 
South Carolina Historical Maga- 

zine, mentioned, 179. 
South Carolina Historical Society, 
begins manuscript collection, 177. 
Southern Accent, by William T. 
= received, 121; reviewed, 
Southern Book Company, adver- 
—_ reprints of Olds volume, 


Southern Historical Association, 
holds nineteenth annual meeting, 
119; membership of, 180 

Southern Historical Collection, at 
University of North Carolina, 
grows in importance, 179. 

Southern Historical Society, men- 
tioned, 175. 

Southern History Association, nears 
its end, 175. 

Southern Home, A, by Mrs. Wood- 
son, has labor theme, 377; warns 
of election controls, 379. 

Southern Renascence: The Litera- 
ture of the Modern South, by 
Louis D. Rubin and Robert D. 
> - received, 122; reviewed, 

Southside Railroad, mentioned, 
150n. 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
mentioned, 179. 

Southworth, Emma Dorothy Nev- 
itte, writes on marriage, 375. 
Spanish Barber, The, by George 
Coleman, presented in Fayette- 

ville, 126. 

Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia 
1570-1572, The, by Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loonie, re- 
ceived, 122. 

Spence, T. H., Jr., addresses meet- 
ing, 286. 

Spencer, Mrs. Cornelia Phillips, 
eee in Vance letters, 237, 


Spencer, Samuel R., Jr., his De- 
cision for War, 1917 received, 
121; reviewed, 281. 

Spotswood, William A. W., heads 
Confederate Navy’s medical de- 
partment, 392; resigns commis- 
sion, 399. 

Spruill, E. M., elected president of 
historical association, 117. 

Squires, Millard, mentioned, 42n. 

Stanback, Jeffrey F., elected vice- 
president of historical society, 
114; offers highway construction 
suggestion, 445. 
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Standard (Raleigh), circulation 
forbidden, 505; comments on 
July 4, 1854, celebration, 534; de- 
scribes W. W. Avery’s populari- 
ty, 468; notes dull celebration on 
July 4, 1861, 534; reports peace 
meetings, 502; reports on W. W. 
Avery speech, 469; suspends pub- 
lication, 509; type destroyed by 
7 aa Georgia Brigade, 503, 


Stanley, James A., elected tempo- 
rary chairman of group, 446. 
Stanley, Joseph, buys land in Guil- 
ford County, 1775, 460; signer 

of Nicholite Petition, 456. 

Stanly County Historical Society, 
meets at Albemarle, 445. 

State Department of Archives and 
History, announces publication 
of The First Half Century; Hall 
of History Railroad; and The 
Carolina Charter of 1663, 288; 
co-sponsors Duke _ conference, 
444; initiates Junior Historian 
Movement, 287; replaces Com- 
mission, 179; stimulates interest 
in writing and history, 184. 

State Department of Conservation 
and Development, directs marker 
casting, 196. 

State Gazette (Edenton), publishes 
Independence Day poem, 302. 
State Journal (Raleigh), presses 

destroyed by mob, 504. 

State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation, helps found the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, 
184; holds August meeting, 609; 
holds fifty-third annual meeting, 
111, 182; holds spring meeting at 
Edenton and Bandon Plantation, 
604; points up need for space, 
197; supervises literary competi- 
tion, 207; to give R. D. W. Con- 
nor Award, 209; to meet jointly 
with Western North Carolina 
Historical Association, 445. 

State v. Copeland, mentioned, 147. 

Staunton River, course of, 50. 

Steed v. McRae, mentioned, 136. 

Steelman, Max R., participates in 
marker unveiling ceremony, 118. 

Stenhouse. J. A., elected commis- 
sion chairman, 287. 

Stephens, Alexander H., comments 
on wounded soldiers, 403. 

Stephens, George M., serves on 
award committee, 445. 

Stephenson, Nathaniel W., men- 
tioned, 174. 

Steuben, Baron, 
Greene south, 338. 


accompanies 


Stevens, Thaddeus, mentioned, 246. 

Stokely, Mrs. Wilma Dykeman, 
makes talk, 609. 

Stokes, Dewey W., accepts teach- 
ing position at ‘Sullins College, 
Bristol, Tennessee, 603. 

Stone, Mrs. Elizabeth, speaks at 
Montreat meeting, 286 

Storm Cloud, The, mentioned, 216. 

Story, T. E., elected president of 
Wilkes County group, 447. 

Story of Fayetteville and the Upper 
Cape Fear, The, by John A. 
Oates, receives Smithwick Award, 
114, 212. 

Stranger, The, by William Dunlap, 
presented in Fayetteville, 129. 
Street, James, his The Velvet 

Doublet competes for award, 214. 

Strength of the Hills, by Brenda 
Cannon, competes for award, 214. 

Strickland, Absalom, receives poor 
relief 5 care for wife, 481. 

Strobel, P. A., his The Salzburgers 
and Their Descendants, reviewed, 
434, 

Stroupe, Henry S., his “The North 
Carolina Department of Archives 
and History—The First Half 
Century,” 184-200; mentioned, 
182; named department chair- 
man, 443; reads paper at meet- 
ing, 111; reviews Baltimore as 
Seen by Visitors, 1783-1860, 437. 

Success, ship, mentioned in report 
to High Court of Admiralty of 
— by Joseph Anderson, 


Suggestions for the Study and 
Writing of a County or Local 
History, received, 119. 

Sultan, or the American Captive, 
The, by Isaac Bickerstaff, pre- 
sented in Fayetteville, 127. 

oa Rhoda, receives poor relief, 
87. 

Sutton, Mrs. Louis, elected director 
of Art Society, 112. 

Swain, David L., manuscript col- 
lection of, mentioned, 189; men- 
tioned in Wiley’s letter, 556. 

Swain, Mrs. J. H., elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of historical so- 
ciety, 119. 

Swan Ponds, Avery home, 465, 
466. 

Sydnor, Charles S., dies, 285. 

Sylva, mentioned, 37. 

Syme, John, advocates mob action 
against Standard, 505. 
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T 


Talcott, T. M. R., mentioned, 165. 

Tarboro, scene of Fourth of July 
toasts to Jackson, Van Buren, 
and Clay, 530. 

Tarleton, Banastre, commands most 
disliked crops, 345, 346; marches 
troops to meet Morgan, 353; pic- 
ture of, facing 345; retreats, 
364; troops of, open fire, 359. 

Tarlton, William S., accepts posi- 
tion as researcher for Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, 
607; elected curator of historical 
association, 117; reviews The 
Frontier versus the Plantation 
in the Ohio Valley, 1775-1818, 
593. 

Taylor, Joseph H., article, “The 
Great Migration from North 
Carolina in 1879,” 18-33. 

Taylor, K. W., killed, 96. 

— Orville W., reviews The 

erritorial Papers of the United 
States, volume XIX, 439. 

Taylor, Rosser H., reviews Planter 
Management and Capitalism in 
Ante-Bellum Georgia, 432. 

Taylor, Susie S., substitutes on 
Western Carolina College facul- 
tr. ii. 

Teach, Edward, mentioned, 47. 

Tear for Judas, A., by LeGette 
= considered for award, 


Tebbel, John, his George Washing- 
ton’s America, reviewed, 597. 
Tegen, Gunhild Nordling, her Jor- 
den runt i krigstid, described, 
40; writes of religious experi- 

ence, 34. 

Tennessean: A Novel Founded on 
Facts, The, by Anne Newport 
Royall, criticizes the North, 371. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly, 
The, mentioned, 176, 179. 


Terhune, Mary Virginia Hawes 
(pseudonym Marion Harland), 
criticizes northern commercia- 
lism, 374. 

Territorial Papers of the United 
States, volume XIX, Territory of 
Arkansas, 1819-1825, The, com- 
piled and edited by Clarence 
Edwin Carter, reviewed, 439. 

Texas, delegates withdraw from 
Charleston Convention, 1860, 475. 

Texas Catholic Historical Society 
Studies, mentioned, 179. 

Texas Historical and Biographical 
Magazine, mentioned, 176. 


Texas State Historical Society 
Quarterly, commended, 176. 

Texas State Library, begins manu- 
script collection, 177. 

Texas University Studies in His- 
tory, mentioned, 179. 

Theatre, ante-bellum, in Fayette- 
ville, 125-133. 

Thomas, David Y., mentioned, 174. 

Thomas, Louis, his Les Etats-Unis 
inconnus, described, 40. 

Thomas, Walter, elected vice-presi- 
dent of historical group, 446. 
Thomas Rodney, Revolutionary and 
Builder of the West, by William 
Baskerville Hamilton, received, 

122; reviewed, 276. 

Thompson, Frank, introduces libra- 
rian bill, 191. 

Thompson, Lawrence S., article, 
“Foreigners in North Carolina, 
1900-1950,” 34-40. 

Thompson, William Y., promoted to 
associate professor, 116. 

Thornton, Mary Lindsay, her 
“North Carolina Bibliography, 
1952-1953,” 252-264. 

= Reuben Gold, mentioned, 

Times (Charlotte), reviews princi- 
ples of Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, 539. 

Tindall, George B., becomes as- 
sistant professor, 116. 

Tippecanoe Club, of Salisbury, 
meets Fourth of July, 1840, 531. 

Toasts, miscellaneous, 531-546. 

Tomlinson, Barna, life sketch of, 
95n. 

Tomlinson, Pearl Miller, presides 
ag marker unveiling ceremony, 

18. 

Tourgee, Albion W., biography of, 
mentioned, 145. 

Traitor and the Spy, The, by 
James Thomas Flexner, received, 
122; reviewed, 279. 

Transactions of the Huguenot So- 
ciety of South Carolina, com- 
mended, 176. 

Trans-Alleghany Historical Maga- 
zine, mentioned, 176. 

Tredegar Company, mentioned, 156. 

= William P., writes history, 

Trinity College (Duke University), 
mentioned, 37. 

Trinity College Historical Society 
Papers, commended, 176. 

Trinity Historical Society, endorsed 
bv secretary of Historical Com- 
mission, 189. 

Triumphs of Ephraim, The, by 
James E. McGirt, appears, 332. 
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Troutman, David, mentioned, 481. 

Tryon, William, royal governor, 
mentioned, 521. 

Tryon Palace Commission, holds 
meeting, 606. 

Turner, Charles W., his article, 
“The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road in Reconstruction, 1865- 
1873,” 150-172. 

— Frederick J., mentioned, 

Turner, Mrs. O. C., hostess at meet- 
ing of Gates County Historical 
Society, 605. 

—_ Joseph, receives poor relief, 


Tweede reis naar Amerika; vier 
weken te Washington (rondom de 
eerste Internationale Arbeidscon- 
ferentie), by H. S. S. Kuyper, 37. 

20 Giants of American Business, 
by Walker Wilson Jennings, re- 
viewed, 109. 

Twitty, John, speaks on Susan 
Twitty Miller, 447. 

Two Gregories, The (anonymous), 
presented in Fayetteville, 129. 
Tyler, Lyon G., writes history, 175. 
Tyler's Historical Quarterly, men- 

tioned, 179. 

Tyrrell County Historical Society, 

holds organizational meeting, 119. 


U 


Ubbelohde, Carl W., Jr., article, 
“The Vice-Admiralty Court of 
Royal North Carolina 1729-1759,” 
517-529. 

Umstead, William B., makes ap- 
pointment, 114, 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, is challenged by 
southern writers, 380. 

Underwood, Mrs. B. R., elected 
pd in historical association, 


Union, the, is toasted, 533. 

Union League, formation of, 498. 

United Daughters of the Confede- 
racy, endorsed by secretary of 
Historical Commission, 189. 

United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, lists Ocracoke place 
names, 42. 

United States Naval Academy, an- 
ccm, Forrestal Fellowships, 


University of Kentucky, Library of, 
grows in size and importance, 
180. 

University of Mississippi, begins 
manuscript collection, 177. 


University of North Carolina, The, 
description of in 1833. 466, 467; 
mentioned, 36, 37, 38, 39; re- 
ceives Fourth of July toasts 
after opening doors, 544; re- 
——— for entrance in, 1833, 

University of Texas, begins manu- 
script colection, 177; library of, 
—_— in size and importance, 

University of Virginia, accepts doc- 
torate candidates in 1906, 175; 
library, builds large historical 
collection, 179. 

“Unto These Hills,” mentioned, 180. 

USA 1940; Roosevelt-Amerika im 
Entscheidungsjahr, by Paul 
Scheffer, Max Clauss, and Julius 
Krauss, described, 39. 

Utopia; an Early Picture of Life 
at the South, by Calvin H. Wiley, 
title page of, 420. 


Vv 


Valdese, mentioned, 38. 

Valley of Democracy, by John D. 
Barnhart, received, 122; review- 
ed, 593. 

Van Buren, Martin, receives Fourth 
of July toasts, 530. 

Van Noppen, Mrs. J. J., accepts 
office in Rockingham Historical 
Society, 605. 

Vance, Robert B., hears of brother’s 
engagement, 234. 

Vance, Rupert B., comments on 
tenancy types, 148, 149. 

Vance, Zebulon B., announces plat- 
form, 510-511; association with 
Holden, 497, 498; becomes op- 
ponent of peace movement, 505; 
defeats W. W. Avery as candidate 
for Congress, 468; disperses mob, 
504; letters of, classified and 
filed, 189; love letters of, 222- 
239; mentioned, 21, 93; nominat- 
ed for governor, 496; publishes 
correspondence with Davis, 508; 
receives Army vote, 513; re-elect- 
ed, 514; split with Holden, 498, 
502; wires Davis not to allow 
troops to pass through Raleigh, 
504; writes letter to Edward 
Hale, 510; writes Secretary of 
War, 500, 501. 

Vance, Mrs. Zebulon B., paper of, 
read at meeting, 114. 

Vanderbilt, George, mentioned, 38. 

Vandiver, Frank E., his Proceed- 
ings of the First Confederate 
Congress, Fourth Session, 7 De- 
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cember, 1868—18 February, 1864, 
reviewed, 428. 

Velvet Doublet, The, by James 
Street, competes for award, 214; 
mentioned, 217. 

Venice Preserved, by Thomas Ot- 
Lm presented in Fayetteville, 


Vice-admiralty court, maritime and 
civil court of colonial North 
Carolina, 517; records cover first 
ed years of royal government, 

Village Lawyer, The, by William 
Macready, presented in Fayette- 
ville, 129 

Vincent, John M., mentioned, 173. 

Virginia, makes effort to develop 
Roanoke waterway, 50-74. 

Virginia and North Carolina Trans- 
portation Company, places steam- 
ship in service, 66 

Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, 
mentioned, 150n. 

Virginia Central Railroad, men- 
tioned, 150n. 

Virginia Central Railroad Com- 
pany, develops into Chesapeake 
and Ohio, 150-172. 

Virginia Historical Society, begins 
manuscript collection, 177. 

Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, commended, 176. 

Virginia State Library, begins 
manuscript collection, 177. 

Von Chicago nach Chungking; 
einem jungen deutschen ersch- 
liesst sich die Welt, by Ralph 
Colin Ross, described, 39. 

Von Holst, Hermann, thoughts of, 
on slavery, 245. 

Voorhees, Daniel W., offers resolu- 
tion on Negroes to Senate, 20, 21; 
questions Negro witness, 25. 


WwW 


Wachovia Historical Society, en- 
dorsed by secretary of Historical 
Commission, 189. 

= Joseph A., writes history, 

Wager, Paul, his Orange County 
1752-1952, received, 121; review- 
ed, 268. 

Wagstaff, Henry McGilbert, his 
Wiley Buck and other Stories of 
the Concord Community, mention- 
= 174; received 122; reviewed, 
100. 

Wagner, Mrs. Musella Weeks, has 
charge of files of North Carolina 
Society of County and Local His- 
torians, 605. 


Walker, Henderson, commissioned 
jude of vice-admiralty court, 

Walker, Leroy Pope, recommends 
spapense in army medical staff, 

Walker, Wilton, Jr., named com- 
mittee chairman, 447. 

Wall, O. S. B., heads Emigrant 
Aid Society, 22. 

Wallace, David D., mentioned, 173. 

Walpole, Horace, quoted on Battle 
of Cowpens, 369. 

Walser, Richard, article, “Letters 
of a Young Novelist: Calvin 
Henderson Wiley,” 410-421, 550- 
576; his “North Carolina Awards 
in Literature and History,” 207- 
212; mentioned, 182; reads paper 
at meeting, 111; speaks at mark- 
er unveiling, 449; speaks on 
“Literary Highlights of the Albe- 
marle,” 604. 

War Between the States, troop 
records of, preserved, 188. 

Ward, Demby, superintends Bertie 
County’s almhouse, 484. 

Warfield, Catherine Ann Ware, 
writes The Household of Bouve- 
rie: or the Elixir of Gold, 380. 

Warren, Charles, writes on Decla- 
ration of Independence, 295, 296. 

Warren, Edward Jenner, consider- 
ed possible candidate, 510. 

Wasdon, John, mentioned, 84, 91. 

Washburn, Ben E., speaks on 
Rutherfordton doctors, 447. 

Washburn, R. E., elected vice- 
oe of Folklore Society, 

Washington, George, mentioned, 
53; statue of, in capitol rotunda, 
aS warns of overconfidence, 

Washington, William, attacks Bri- 
tish forces, 348; commands caval- 
ry unit, 344; receives silver 
medal, 368. 

Washington and Lee University 
Historical Papers, mentioned, 
176. 

Washington County Historical As- 
sociation, permanent organiza- 
tion of, completed, 117. 


Washington Temperance Society of 
Mecklenburg County, holds 1842 
celebration, 310, 311. 

Watson, Dempsey, mentioned, 91. 

Watson, Jesse, writes to Ruffin 
Barnes, 79. 

Watson, John, wounded, 95. 

Watson, J. W. B., remains in Balti- 
more Convention, 477. 
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Watson, Richard L., Jr., publishes 
article, 443; to take sabbatical 
leave, 442. 

Watt, Lawrence E., accepts office 
in Rockingham Historical Socie- 


ty, 605. 
Waugh, Edward W., addresses Art 
Society, 112. 

Wayland, John W., mentioned, 174. 
Wayne, county of, authorizes 
special tax for almshouse, 482. 
Weeks, Joseph, receives poor re- 

lief, 481. 
— Stephen B., writes history, 


Weldon, plans for river basin at, 


Weller, Sidney, attempts to develop 
silk industry, 6-7, becomes lead- 
ing viniculturist, 7-9; establishes 
nursery, 11; experiments with 
vegetables, 12-13; plans first 
state fair, 15; promotes agricul- 
tural reform, 3-4; succeeds in 
mulberry tree cultivation, 6; 
wine making formula of, 10; 
writes article on restoration of 
land fertility, 4-5; writes num- 
erous agricultural articles, 16. 

“Weller’s Halifax” grape, receives 
acclaim, 8. 

Wellman, Manly Wade, elected vice- 
president of historical society, 
114; his Suggestions for the Stu- 
dy and Writing of a County or 
Local History, received, 119. 

Welton, Laura Frances, unveils 
marker, 119. 

Wertenbaker, Thomas J., mention- 
ed, 174. 

Weslager, C. A., article, “Place 
Names on Ocracoke Island,” 41- 


49. 

West, Pearl E., elected curator of 
historical society, 117; heads so- 
ciety committee, 447. 

Western Democrat, discusses 
Charleston Convention, 475. 
Western North Carolina Historical 
Association, holds local history 
clinic, 445; holds meeting in 
Asheville, 444; holds meeting, 

609; meets in Montreat, 286. 

Weston, J. M., performs with visit- 
ing theatrical group, 130 

West Tennessee Historical Society 
Papers, mentioned, 179. 

Wheeler, Sarah, mentioned, 462. 

Wheeler, William, signs Nicholite 
Petition, 456. 

hes - tenes William A., mentioned, 


Whigs, congregate at Salisbury, 


Whitcomb, H. D., believes fund 
should be borrowed for railroad, 
152-153; makes progress report, 
162; publishes comparative rail- 
road freight table, 168; selected 
for railroad position, 156; works 
on railroad expansion, 165. 


White, James S., toasts H. W. 
Connor, 531. 

White, Newman I., criticizes work 
of McGirt, 328. 

Whitener, D. J., elected association 
vice-president, 112; plans local 
historv clinics, 445; presides at 
Asheville meeting, 444; speaks at 
Enka, 449. 


Whitley, William, killed, 96. 

Whitmire, T. Q., leads prayers at 
ceremony, 118 

Whiteside, Andrew, joins Duke 
faculty, 604. 

Wickham, W. C., career of, sum- 
marized, 164; finds railroad 
finances a problem, 157; writes 
about freight rate discrimination, 
169. 


Wiggins, W. R., mentioned, 560; 
writes Kingsbury regarding 
Wiley, 570. 

Wigham, John, visits Nicholites, 
460. 

Wilburn, H. C., unveils marker, 
449. 

Wildes, Irving, paints portrait for 
Art Society, 112 

Wiley, Calvin H., author of Roa- 
noke, 571; letters of, edited, 414- 
421; letters and papers of, placed 
among collections, 188; literary 
life of, 410-413. 

Wiley Buck and other Stories of 
the Concord Community, by 
Henry McGilbert Wagstaff, re- 
ceived, 122; reviewed, 100. 

Wilkes, Mrs. Preston B., Jr., honor- 
ed at meeting, 114; presents 
award, 111; presents Mayflower 
Award, 183. 

Wilkes' County Historical Associa- 
tion, meets, 447. 

Wilkesboro, Vance visits, 510. 

William and Mary College, begins 
manuscript collection, 177. 

William and Mary Historical So- 
ciety, increases historical collec- 
tion, 179. 

William and Mary Quarterly, com- 
mended, 176; issue features 
Scottish-American relations, 289. 

William Houston Patterson Memo- 
rial Cup, presented in ceremony, 
207. 
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Williams, Mrs. Callie Pridgen, 
serves on xecutive Board, 200. 

Williams, Mark, destroys presses of 
State Journal, 504. 

Williams, Peter C., heads Negro 
agency, 22; mentioned, 32; mi- 
grates west, 25. 

William Tell, the Swiss Patriot, by 
Knowles, presented in Fayette- 
ville, 129. 

Wilmington, vice-admiralty court 
held there, 521. 

Wilmington Temperance Society, 
holds 1847 celebration, 311. 

Wilson, Augusta Jane Evans, writes 
of mistreatment of orphans, 377. 

Wilson, George Darwin, author, 
“Cherokee Physician — Indian 
Guide to Health,” 609. 

Wilson, Mrs. H. E., writes of free 
Negroes, 378. 

Wilson, Louis R., his A Documen- 
tary History of the University 
of North Carolina, 1776-1799, re- 
viewed, 266-267; his Selected 
Papers of Cornelia Phillips 
— received, 122; reviewed, 

Wilson, W. S., appointed Legisla- 
tive Reference Librarian, 192. 

Wilson, church holds yearly meet- 
ing at, 88. 

Winchester and Potomac Railroad, 
mentioned, 150n. 

Windle, Mary J., criticizes the 
north, 371. 

Windom, William, offers amendent 
to resolution on Negroes, 20, 21. 

Winkler, E. W., heads Texas agen- 
cy, 177. 

Winsor, Justin, mentioned, 245. 

= Francis D., mentioned, 

Winston, John R., mentioned, 78. 

Winston-Salem, mentioned, 37, 38. 

Witherspoon, John, Waightstill 
Avery, tutor under, 465. 


Wolfe, Thomas, mentioned, 202. 

Wood, Frank, appointed to Histori- 
cal Commission, 192. 

Wood, John, elected president of 
society, 446; gives research re- 
port, 117; heads society commit- 
tee, 447; suggests biography of 
Samuel! T. Ansell, 606. 

Woodland, James S., mentioned, 76. 

Woodley, Sam H., elected president 
of historical society, 119. 

Woody, Robert H., reviews The 
Rowan Story, 1753-1958, 425. 

Woolman, John, Quaker, preaches 
against slavery, 457. 

Wooten, John, forbids circulation 
of Standard, 505. 

= William Patrick, wounded, 


95. 

Worth, Jonathan, follows Holden 
in peace movement, 508; letters 
and papers of, placed among col- 
lections, 188. 

Wright, Lenore, lectures at Wo- 
man’s College, 285, 286. 

Wright Memorial, funds donated 
for land adjacent to, 287. 


' 


Yancey, William Lowndes, speaks 
| cecmaaes Convention, 1860, 

Yanceyville, mentioned, 37. 

Yates, Richard E., reviews The 
Correspondence Between Henry 
Stephens Randall and Hugh 
Blair Grigsby, 1856-1861, 106. 

Yearns, Winfred Buck, attends 
Wisconsin meeting, 443. 

Yelverton, Ivey, wounded, 90. 

York, James R., elected president 
of Folklore Society, 113. 

York River Railroad, mentioned, 
1507. 

Young, Charles R., joins Duke 
faculty, 604. 





